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The Bruce Publishing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





These closets are 
made tostandthe 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Ores it ak eee ee) | 
; . 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 


Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many [housands inuse. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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uSE SLATE 


for 


these purposes 


Stairways, Toilet En- 
closures, Urinal 
Stalls, Shower Stalls. 


~~ 


Caps, Bases, Wain- 
scots, Floors, Laun- 
dry Tubs, 
Lavatory Tops. 


NA 


Blackboards, Sewage 
Tanks, Vaults, Mau- 
soleum Crypts. 


A 


Laboratory Table 
Tops, Aquaria. 


™ 


Range Hearths, Fire- 
places, Sille, Recess 
Linings, Copings and 
Steps, Paving, Col- 
umn Bases, Areas, 
Chimney Caps, Base 
Courses, Shelving, 
Cornice Supports, 
etc., etc., etc. 
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EASY TO WRITE ON— 
EASY TO READ FROM— 
EASY TO CLEAN! 


School authorities have learned by 
actual experience that it is most economi- 
cal to install Natural Slate Blackboards in 
the very beginning. 


Natural Slate is sanitary, fire-proof, non- 
porous, dustless, will not flake—a product 
of Mother Nature that cannot be dupli- 
cated by artificial methods. 


Wherever Natural Slate is used, “Slate 
Outlasts the Building,” is applicable. 


Follow the lead of Chicago and other 
large school systems. Install Natural 
Slate Blackboards. You can’t possibly get 
anything as permanent and economical. 


Write for the bulletin:—‘‘Natural Slate 
for Blackboards.” It is an interesting and 
complete study on the quarrying, manu- 
facturing and installing of Natural Slate 
Blackboards,— with Basic Specifications. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 Robinson Avenue 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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The proving fact that hundreds of schools, 
colleges and universities all over America 
have given preference to [he JohnsonSystem 
of Temperature and Humidity Control, and 
from actual experience enthusiastically en- 
dorse its success, establishes the advisa- 
bility of likewise installing The Johnson 
System in your schools. It is the superior 
system—meaning completely satisfactory. 
constant, permanent service. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Factory and Main Office—MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 


TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 


J.O.HNSON 


SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTRO 









The All Metal System: And Designed, Manufac- 
tured, Installed Solely And Entirely By Johnson 
Engineers And Mechanics: Assuring Thoroughly 
Correct, Reliable Results Permanently. 


Johnson Dual or Two Temperature Thermostat: 
one temperature for occupied rooms, another tem- 
perature for unoccupied rooms — day or night. 
Write for details. 
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KEWANEE 


Heats 


4000 


Finer Recent Schools 
with 








Kewanee Steel-Riveted Boilers 


This list is mighty convenient 
for reference in any part of 
the United States wherever 
buildings have to be heated 





If you care for a copy of the data kindly write 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE 














§ 

anenaninmeiaiiie Le Wf 
ATLANTA 1522 Candler Building Dattas 1903-1904 Santa Fe Bldg. \% Ld Vi LitrLe Rock 313-315 E. Mark- Prorta 103 Farmington Road 
BosTon 1140 Little Bldg., Denver 1226-1228 California St. § Sp SS * oH ham St. PHILADELPHIA 806 Real Estate 
90 Boylston St. Des Mornes 707 Hubbell Building “@ — , 5, Los ANGELES 306 Crocker St. Trust Bldg 
CHARLOTTE 1016 Johnston Dertrort 2051 West La Fayette Blvd Qh) 8 = Mrmpuis 1812 Exchange Building PrtrspurcH Empire Building 
Building Ext Paso 1520 N. Campbell St. FREES MILWAUKEE 440 Barclay St. St. Louris 4200 Forest Park Bivd 
: IN. . are" . ¢ ve 
CHATTANOOGA 1104 James Building Granp RAPpIps 402% ee rr MINNEAPOLIS 708 — 7 gene Laas ase ae posty Bide. 
Curcaco 822 W. Washington Blvd. Trust Building change Bldg. SAN ANTONIO Calcasieu g. 
CINCINNATI P.O. Box75 Inpranapotts 221 Indiana Terminal New Orvteans 1018 New Orleans Saw FRANCISCO 635 Mission St. 
CLEVELAND Superior Ave., N. Warehouse Bank Building SEATTLE 326 Columbia St. 


at 17th St. Kansas Crry 2014 Wyandotte St. New Yore 570 Seventh Ave. ToLepo 415 13th St. 
Dominion KEWANEE Borer Company, Lrp., 66 Richmond Street, East, Toronto 2, Ontario 


Heating Boilers, Water Heaters, Radiators, Water Heating Garbage Burners, Tanks 
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Von Buprin 


Self-Releasins Fire Exit Latches 


Von Duprin latches are 
| made so well that they 
| serve faithfully for many 
years=~ and still have the 
reserve strength to with- 
stand panic conditions. 


oR 





VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, In d. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
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Watt’s Teakettle 


and Forced Circulation 


Tradition says that the teakettle was Watt’s inspiration 
for the remarkable inventions which led to present-day 
steam engineering. 


But since the days of Watt there has been more than a cen- 
tury of progress. The principle of the teakettle—unrestrict- 
ed circulation—has been discarded by up-to-date boiler 
engineers of today. For in Watt’s teakettle they found a 
heat insulating effect due to the presence of steam bubbles. 


The modern idea in boilers is forced circulation, to break up 
these steam bubbles and speed up heat transfer. It’s a 
fundamental principle in large power boilers noted for 
high efficiency — and Pacific engineers have applied it to 
Pacific Steel Heating Boilers. Between the firebox and 
shell are connections through which water and steam are 
forced, causing a scrubbing action on the heating surfaces 
which removes all steam bubbles and adds efficiency. 


Forced circulation is but one of the reasons for the nation- 
wide leadership of Pacific Boilers in the heating field. 
Write for catalogs and complete information. 


GENERAL BOILERS COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


» PACIFIC 


ISTEEL HEATING BOILERS 





PACIFIC 
FORCED 
CIRCULATION 






OS, 
OS SSP 
I) ie 


How Unrestricted 
Circulation 
Retards Heating 


When heat is applied to a 
solid body of water contained 
in a boiler, steam bubbles 
form and cling to the heating 
surfaces, unless there is some 
force to break them up. 


These steam bubbles are 
perfect heat insulators. They 
block the passage of heat 
from the fire to the water 
within the boiler, slowing up 
heating and reducing boiler 
efficiency and capacity. 

In Pacific Boilers the heating 
surfaces are continually swept 
clean of steam bubbles by 
the forced circulation created 
in the connections between 
the firebox and shell, an 
exclusive Pacific feature. 
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The Heart of the 


SPENCER 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEM 














EAST DENVER HIGH SCHOOL. George H. Williamson, Archt. 


Standard Equipment 
in over 


1200 Schools 


"THE wide acceptance and use of Spencer Sys- 

tems of vacuum cleaning in schools is the 
best evidence of the efficiency and dependability 
of the Spencer System in solving the school 
cleaning problem. 


And to further emphasize Spencer preference, 
the majority of the schools of recent erection 
are being Spencer equipped. Among these is 
the East Denver High School, illustrated above. 
A complete list would include the finest and most 
representative educational institutions in the 
country. 


The sound engineering principles underlying 
the multi-stage turbine and the thorough man- 
ner in which our engineers have worked out 
problems of vacuum cleaning, have established 
a confidence in the Spencer System that has re- 
sulted in its acceptance as the standard in vac- 
uum cleaning equipment for school installation. 


The recommendations of our Engineering 
Department may be obtained on any clean- 
ing problem without cost or obligation. 


Write for list of school installations and 
complete data regarding Spencer Equipment. 


The Spencer Turbine Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Hosford Grammar School, 
Portland, Ore. 258 Damasko 
Heavy Duty Shades on Colum- 
bia Rollers, Edward A. Miller, 
Architect; Parker €3 Banfield, 
Builders. 


No nee 


“Please pull down that end shade, 
the light is too strong.” “‘ Put up the 
shades, it’s getting dark.”’ “ Be care- 
ful, you'll tear it!”’ etc., etc. Petty 
distractions that tempt teachers’ 
tempers and upset classroom routine. 
And all caused by window shades 
that are either dark and ugly, or 
made of cloth that ought to be 
marked “‘ Handle with Care.” 

And all unnecessary, too! 

For Columbia Window Shades are 
made to admit light that’s just right 
for efficient classroom work, and to 
withstand the kind of treatment that 
most school appliances receive— 
treatment that ordinary shades are 
unable to endure. Especially suit- 
able for schools is our Damasko 
Heavy Duty shade cloth—an un- 
filled hand-made cambric that’s guar- 
anteed not to crack or show “pin- 
holes.” And this closely woven, fine 
textured Damasko fabric is carefully 
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fo mark these 
window shades ‘Handle with care!” 


painted in a variety of soft colors 
that subdue the most dazzling rays 
of the hottest noonday sun—colors, 
too, that harmonize perfectly with 
both exterior and interior of any 
building. 

Of equal importance is the roller. 
If it fails or works indifferently, the 
life of any shade cloth is short- 
ened. What more logical, then, than 
Columbia Rollers? For they, too, are 
made to highest standards, and em 
body many exclusive detail-refine- 
ments that give silent operation, a 
third greater lifting power and 30% 
to 40% longer life. 

Let us send you, without obliga- 
tion, our Standard Specifications for 
window shade purchase and instal- 
lation, together with samples of 
Columbia Shade Cloth and a speci- 
men Columbia Roller. Then you can 
judge their merit first hand. The 
coupon will bring them. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firrn Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago 


Kansas City Fresno 


Cincinnati 


St. Louis San Francisco 





New Orleans 


Cleveland Detroit 
Philadelphia 


Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Portland (Ore.) 


Los Angeles 


Columbia Rollers are built to give 
satisfaction wherever they are used. 
They are always on the job. The fit- 
tings are nickel-plated, and there is 
reserve power in the spring that gives 
30% to 40% longer life. An exclusive 
Columbia device is the self-lubricat- 
ing feature which gives smooth, silent, 
clock-like operation so essential in 
schoolroom equipment. 


You can save time 


and insure shade satisfaction by using 
the Standard Specification for Window 
Shades which we'll gladly send on re- 
quest. A a roller and samples of 


Columbia Cloth are sent with the specifi- 
cation. Just fill in coupon and mail to 
The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


Name 


a ands eck neeeees 6034 0R004 





The U.S. Grant High School, Portland, Oregon, is equipped 
with a double hung installation of Damasko Heavy Duty 


Shades on Columbia Rollers. Knighton &2 Howell, Architects ; 
Stebinger Bros., General Contractors. 
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In Every Respect — 
the Best Windows 


for Modern Schools 





Note this ingen- 
ious modern solu- 
tion of the com- 
bined shade and 
ventilation prob- 
lems in the 
Truscon Donovan 
Awning Type 
Windows. All 
Sash operate from 
the lower as man- 
ual, or separately. 
A child can open 
or close all sashes 
at once with ease. 





HE decision on windows for 


your school is of first impor- 
tance to the health and progress of 
pupils. Daylight without sun glare 
and fresh air without draughts are 
Truscon 


provided by Donovan 


Awning Type Windows. Then fire 
safety and permanence insure pro- 


A child can 


no window 


tection and economy. 
operate these windows; 


poles are required. In every way 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type 
Windows are ideal for schools. 


Truscon Engineers will furnish es- 
timates and suggestions. 
An attractive catalogue fully 
describing these windows is now 


ready for mailing and will be 
sent to you free upon request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY Youngstown, Ohio 


Stocked by dealers in all Principal Cities. 








QRUSCON 
AWNING TYPE WINDOWS | 
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A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 





Good Discipline 


applies to window shades 


HAT is your aim in choosing school-room 
equipment: Isn’t your whole purpose to 


make the teacher’s work more efficient? 


If a window shade balks when a class is in 
session, the pupils’ attention is distracted; the 
teacher has to repeat. 


The window shade mounted on a Hartshorn 
Roller is fool-proof. It glides up and down, per- 
fectly obedient to the teacher’s will. The Hart- 
shorn is the perfect roller mechanism, for Stewart 
Hartshorn invented it 60 years ago and its service 
has been proved in almost every American home. 
Insist on the Hartshorn Roller. 


Maps and charts are expensive—mount them 
on Hartshorn Rollers. 


There are Hartshorn Shade Cloths which, 
mounted on Hartshorn Rollers, will give you the 
best there is in shade equipment. For the school 
room, specify Hartshorn’s Oswego Tinted Cam- 
bric mounted on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 86 
or 87 double brackets. 


Write for name of dealer through whom you 
can secure Hartshorn Shade Products and for 
samples of colors: Sage, Linen, Putty, Dust, Dill, 
in Tinted Cambric especially adapted for school use. 








SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 





| 
| 
| STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
{ 
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Highland High School, Portland, Oregon. George H. Jones, Portland, Oregon, cArchitect 


Must Ventilation depend 
upon the Weather? 


When high winds blow—when rain or sleet beat 
upon the school building, or when the thermometer 
is down near zero, must the school teacher choose 
between a drafty, damp or chilly schoolroom or one 
that is stuffy because of lifeless, motionless — inert air. 
For health’s sake, children must have fresh air. But how can 


fresh air in sufficient quantity be brought into the schoolroom 
under all conditions of wind and weather? 











The answer is the Univent. Independent of the vagaries of 
The Univent makes these school children wind, it positively brings direct from outdoors fresh air into 
py and healthy each schoolroom, cleans it, warms it to comfortable temperature, 
——— ngage and distributes it throughout the room uniformly with an 
\ | XK’ agreeable air motion but without drafts. 
' | ' A demonstration of the Univent will convince you why 
Univent Ventilation insures brighter, stronger and more men- 
aan) 


tally alert children, and healthier, happier teachers. Write for 
the book “Univent Ventilation”; that clears up ventilation 


V E N Tl L ATIO N problems to your satisfaction. | 


Manufactured only by 
THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION Moline, lil 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Tears 





(vesos 





BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA Sales and Service EMPORIA SPOKANE 
BOSTON SCRANTON CLEVELAND DES MOINES OMAHA PORTLAND 

NEW HAVEN PITTSBURG COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 

NEW YORK CITY GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS DENVER VANCOUVER 

SYRACUSE DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Permanent Protection 
for Playgrounds —at 
Reasonable Cost 


: ‘ 
4639.9. 


4635.5, 


The Cyclone Fence Company 
controls the quality of its prod- 
uct from the mining of the ore to 
the erection of the fence com- 
plete. Backed by these tremen- 
dous production resources, Cy- 
clone is not only the fence of 
maximum endurance—it is also 
reasonable in first cost. 


A Cyclone sales engineer will 
gladly furnish estimates for en- 
closing school property with Cy- 
clone All-Copper-Bearing Steel 
Fence. Phone, wire or write 
nearest offices 


We also manufacture Wrought 
Iron Fence in appropriate de- 
signs for school purposes. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: 


Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


© C. F. Co. 1926 








ence 


CYCLONE COPPER-BEARING STEEL ENDURES 
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Safety in Schools 
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School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 





—ywad cde 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can 
be arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 


Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by repre- 
sentative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York 


Chicago 
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Universal Heating 3 Fentilating Unit 
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UR NEW BULLETIN, NO. 207, introducing the new quiet- 
© operating, brushless type, single phase motor is 
now ready for distribution. It fully illustrates this new 
motor and contains complete electrical data along with 


a typical specification. 


Where shall we send your copy? 


Universal Heating and Ventilating Unit is obtainable 
thru Sales Ofhces of the American Biower Co. in the 
principal cities throughout the United States and Canada. 
For a copy of Bulletin No. 207 or other information 
write either to us or to the nearest AMERICAN BLOWER 


OFFICE. 








JoHN J. NeEsBitT, INc. 
213 NORTH VERMONT AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. |. 


jos LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Oak Floors are in use in the Women’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Scranton, Pa. 


SANTTATION 


—a prime requisite in school floors 


In schools, hundreds of feet tramp in and out daily, tracking dust and 
dirt. The wear on the floor is continuous and extreme. No material 
meets the need as does Oak Flooring. It is Nature’s own product, 
healthful under foot, shock-resisting, not cold or artificial; yet it is 
a permanent floor, enduring heaviest wear, and always beautiful. 


Every day should find school floors bright and clean, if buildings are to 
maintain themselves on the plane that modern standards require. It is 
easily possible with floors of OAK, laid in tight continuous strips, with 
nocracks tocollect dirt,and a polished surface that makes cleaning easy. 


Permanence 


As a matter of expense, permanence is as important as sanitation 
from a health point of view. Oak floors will last; they never need 
replacement, and with 
minimum care they keep 
in perfect condition. The 
finish, whenever necessary, 
may be quickly and cheap- 
ly renewed. 


Economy 


Initial cost is low. Upkeep 
expense is low. When serv- 
ice covers years‘of hardest 
usage without deteriora- 
tion, the economy of oak 
floors is unquestioned. 





Oak Flooring, with side and end matching accurately milled, forms a 
secure and sound anchorage for desks. 


Beauty 


The atmosphere of the place where children spend a large part of 
their character-forming days, is closely studied in the modern school. 
Sturdy American oak builds respect for soundness and good taste. 


Send for valuable free literature 


The advantages of oak floors are fully brought out in literature available for your 
reference files, which will be mailed on request to school board members, and those 
interested in the equipment and maintenance of schools. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
867 Hearst Bldg. , Chicago 


oi See eon Mail the coupon for “The 

We will help you without ob- Story of Oak Floors, a 

ligation. 24-page illustrated book- 

Consult an Architect let, containing color plates 

Before Building of the new modern finishes, 

This advice appears in allour which harmonize with 
national magazine advertising. room decoration. 


{ Oak FLoorine Bureau, 867 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 

Send me “Tue Story or Oak Ftoors,” a 24-page book with color plates 
of the new modern finishes; also other useful literature for reference files. | 
Ta | 
| 
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THE WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 


I. H. Francis, Consulting Engineer 


FOUNDED 1689 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE CORPORATION 


“The Overseers of the Public School, Founded by 
Charter in the Town and County of Philadelphia, 
in Pennsylvania.” 

Chartered by WILLIAM PENN, 1701-1708-1711 


A AR 


An unbroken existence of 237 years makes 
“Penn Charter” probably the oldest second- 


ary school in America. 


Its new building, shown above, and erected 
in 1925-26, seems substantial enough to en- 


dure for an equal period in the future. 


The laboratories of the school are equipped 
with Duriron acid-proof drain pipe, and it 
is safe to say that if the building still shall 
be in service in 2163 A. D., these drains will 
be as efficient and as free from corrosion as 


they are today. 


Thousands of high school and college lab- 
oratories throughout the United States and 
Canada are safeguarded by Duriron, whose 


permanence is unquestioned. 


The economy afforded by Duriron labora- 
tory drainage systems is attested by the many 
Duriron replacements in older schools, where 


other pipe has corroded and failed. 


Duriron is produced on 


me DURIRON cater one 
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Ending “repeat” in 
school expenditures 


There are no ‘‘repeat’’ bills 
for construction or repair 
work when Copper, Brass 
and Bronze are used. 


Brass pipe, Copper sheet 
metal work and Brass and 
Bronze hardware and light- 
ing fixtures are rust-proof. 


Installing these metals 
keeps burdensome after-costs 
out of school budgets. 





The Central Technical School, Toronto, Canada, is piped 

throughout with 16,000 pounds of Brass pipe. H. H. Angus, 

the consulting engineer, says “It pays to use Brass, particu- 

larly where plumbing is inaccessible, because it will last 
indefinitely.” 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway — New York 
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quipped with 


ie oo™f 
The Hoffmann School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Samuel Hannaford & Sons 
Architects 


no 











J” Heating 
Economy 


On fuel saving alone, Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips should be installed on 
every school building. Merely consider 
this one fact. On the basis of the aver- 
age wind velocity in the United States, 
the leakage per foot of cracks per hour 
around the sash, including the meeting 
rail, of the plain unstripped window is 


155 cu. ft. 


By actual tests on 10, 20, and 30 year old 
installations, Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips and caulking stop from 85 to 
95% of all possible leakage around doors 
and windows and consequently, on a 
conservative estimate, afford a fuel sav- 
ing of from 20 to 40%. 

In addition to heating economy, however, 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips have other 
fundamental advantages—they shut out danger- 
ous drafts, keep out dust and dirt, and make 
school rooms far quieter. Chamberlin Metal 


Weather Strips are a necessity on the modern 
school building. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHERSTRIP COMPANY 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


80 Sales and Service Offices Throughout 
the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 


# ETAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 







Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Company 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send free copy of your illustrated book. 
SN aicentatiicesdnnennsiieciendal 


Address 





Chamberlin iw 
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Lessen the wear and tear 
on school buildings 


Here are 


5 proved ways 


Few buildings receive more wear and 
tear than a school. A certain amount of 
expense is necessary to keep any school 
building in first class condition. Much of 
this expense can be curtailed, however, 
by following the five suggestions below. 


Cement floors 


Unprotected concrete 
floors wear down rapidly. This 
constant wear fills the air with 
irritating, unhealthy concrete 
dust. Even more _ trouble- 
some than the dust are the 
holes, hollows, and worn 
patches that soon appear in 
the floor. 

A treatment of Lapidolith, 
the original concrete floor 
hardener, will make your con- 
crete floors permanently wear- 
proof and dustproof. It is as 
easy to apply as water, and 
it dries overnight. 

Lapidolith penetrates the 
concrete and changes the 
loose, coarse-grained _parti- 
cles to a fine, even, close- 
grained substance thatisflint- 
like in its hardness. A floor 
treated with Lapidolith is ab- 
solutely wearproof and dust- 
proof. 


Wood floors 
Lignophol will keep 


your wood floors in excellent 
condition at a very low cost. 
This preservative floor dress- 
ing does away with the use 
of messy floor oils. It will 
keep them from splintering, 
rotting, or drying out. 
Lignophol penetrates the 
wood fibres and restores the 
natural wood and oils. It 
gives you dustless, smooth, 
sanitary floors. One treat- 
ment will last for years. 


Painted surfaces 
Cemcoat is a gloss, egg- 

shell or flat enamel paint that 
stays white long after other 
paints turn yellow. Finger 
prints, ink stains, and pencil 
stains can be washed from its 
surface as easily as from tile. 
Cemcoat will not chip or 
peel. It adheres to plaster, 
concrete, or brick walls as 


easily as to wood. Usually 
one less coat than usual is re- 
quired because of the excep- 
tionally heavy body of this 
paint. Cemcoat is made in 
whites and colors for either 
exteriors or interiors. 


4 Roofs 
One small leak in your 


roof may easily cause consid- 
erable damage. An applica- 
tion of Stormtight will stop a 
leak quickly and easily. If 
Stormtight is applied to the 
entire roof it will give you 
permanent leak insurance. 

Stormtight is a thick, ad- 
hesive, rubberlike substance 
that can be applied by any- 
one to any roofing material. 
It is not a temporary make- 
shift. 

Stormtight comes in both 
semi-liquid and plastic form. 
The semi-liquid may be ap- 
plied with a brush and will 
stop small leaks instantly. 
The plastic form is used when 
larger leaks are to be treated, 
and is applied with a trowel. 


Exterior walls 


Damp buildings are ex- 
pensive to heat. Moreover, 
they are very unhealthy places 
to work in. By treating your 
exterior walls with Hydrocide 
Colorless you can have warm, 
moistureproof buildings at a 
low cost. 

Hydrocide Colorless is ab- 
solutely invisible. It pene- 
trates the surface of the brick 
and forms an effective guard 
against moisture. Since it 
contains no paraffin, it will 
not run in hot weather. 

A treatment of Hydrocide 
Colorless will give you per- 
manent protection against 
dampness. It will decrease 
the expense of heating your 
buildings. 


We shall be glad to send you further information about any 
of these products,as well as a generous demonstration sample. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Awning Type Windows for Schools 
and Hospitals Excel for Health 
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John Marshall Junior High School, Pasadena, California 
John C. Austin and Frederic M. Ashley, Architects, 
Los Angeles, California 


“DONOVAN” UNIVERSAL WINDOWS for 
schools and hospitals—so balanced that a child 
can operate them—afford at will 1% to 100% 
ventilation, lower sash opens and closes singly 
or in combination with the upper two. Fix- 
tures and hardware adapted for one to five 
superposed sash. 


Shades attached to each sash afford perfect 
air and light control. 


“Donovan”-Universal Awning Type Windows 
are a distinct contribution to the health and 
educational progress of the child. 


In many States mechanical ventilating sys- 
tems are eliminated by the adoption of “Don- 
ovan”-Universal Windows. In other States 
requiring such methods of ventilation this 
Window reduces the cost of yearly mainte- 
nance by providing ideal ventilation during Lower sash controls operation of all sash. 
temperate weather. 


This Window is now installed in hundreds of 


schools and hospitals throughout the United NO WINDOW POLE REQUIRED. 


States. 
“Donovan” — Universal 
WT ania Windows of the Awn- 
_oe ~ ing Type in either wood 
a ss CALIFORN om or steel meet the prac- 
Agents inall principal Cities of the United States tical, hygienic and ar- 
Information about the Truscon Donovan chitectural requirements 
Awning Type Steel Windows may be secured of the modern school. 


from the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 









D ON O \ AN | UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY | 


1916 Broadway, Oakland, California. 


| 
eT ee Send me complete literature on Donovan Uni- asa 
CA UN] V | RS AL a, ae ee ee eee “cn 
| Name.. ‘ : se] 
WINDOWS a ode 
| 


AWNING TYPE 
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LUDWIG ABT 
Architect 
20 years experience in planning 


of Educational Buildings 


| 
| Riegel Bidg. Moberly, Mo. 


ALSOP & CALLANAN 
ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. Jacksonville. Fla. 


Registered States of Tennessee and Florida 


| ASHBY, ASHBY & SCHULZE 
; ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Construction 


Ashby, Ashby & Schulze Building 
1511 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


BONSACK & PEARCE 
| WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 
) 
i 
: 





HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 











CHILDS & SMITH 


; Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 








COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 





! 172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


LEONARD H. FIELD, JR., A. |. A. 
ARCHITECT 


510 Peoples National Bank Building 
Jackson, Michigan 








H. A. Foeller, M. S. Stephenson 


M. W. Schober, 
AL 1. A. Al. A. A. 1. A. 


Foeller, Schober & Stephenson 
ARCHITECTS 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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“FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


Registered Architects | 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses | 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN | 
| 412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va. | 


Seen — — _ _—_—______'} 


J. W. GADDIS 
Architect 


School Work a Specialty 
608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 


MARTIN J. GEISE 


Architect 
| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
illinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


KEOKUK, |OWA. QUINCY. ILL. 


Y.M.CA. Building  ANO 8th and Main Sts. 





| Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 


| GIESECKE & HARRIS 





Architects 
Specializing in School Design 
| 297 West 7th St. 


Austin, Texas. 











J. KERR GIFFEN 
Architect and School Specialist 


School Surveys and Preliminary Services, 
Correspondence Solicited. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 








OFFICE & STUDIO 


| 

| 

School Architecture A Specialty | 
Hempstead, N. Y, 


Professional Building, 











Wm. G. Herbst, A, |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI | 
ARCHITECTS | 
Educational and Public Buildings | 


130 Grand Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. || 


HERSH & SHOLLAR 
Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


The Warren Holmes - Powers Company 
Architects and Engineers 
64 W. RANDOLPH ST. 431 TUSSING BLOG. 
CHICAGO LANSING, MICH. 
Inventors of the “UNITE-ABLE” System 
of School Planning and Construction 
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HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 








A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 





Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 








Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 


KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
DES MOINES. IOWA 


Mechanical Equipment of 
Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 
High and Grade Schools 


Masonic Temple 
Architectural and Structural Design. 
Buildings. 








KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY 
Architects 


9 Park Street, 


Mass. 


| MAURICE E. KRESSLY & COMPANY 
School Building Specialists 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
MAURICE E. KRESSLY Rooms 313 and 314 


Boston, 

















Registered Architect Commonwealth Bidg. 








FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 
18 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Special attention given to school planning 








LARSON & WELLS 


Architects and Engineers 


Hanover, N H. 





Architects 
| 35 North Dearborn St., 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.!.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A. 











T. MACLAREN | 


Member of the American Institute of Architects 


ARCHITECT 
320-322 Hagerman Bidg., 








Golorado Springs, Colo. | 
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C. GODFREY POGGI 
Architect - Specialist 


275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
References: Schools of Elizabeth, N. J. 






MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 
1217 Griswold St., 









Detroit, Mich. 








IRVING K. POND, C. E., 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. M.Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. I. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, 


EDGAR MARTIN, A. I. A. 
E 


MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT 
23 Pearl Street 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL 





HERBERT MEREDITH McCULLOUGH 


| ARCHITECT 
| Registered in Penna. 
I 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 








| SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN ARCHITECT 
| | CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS OLEAN, N.Y. 
| Ferguson Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., : 
BOSTON, MASS. Architects 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of | Specialists in the design of schools 
School Buildings | | Sou. Finance Bidg., Augusta, Ga. 


Phil. P. Scroggs, A.1.A. Whitley L. Ewing, A.1.A. 


SCROGGS « EWING 





OPPENHAMER & OBEL 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 


Our Specialty——Designing and Construction in Public Schools 
Suite 408, Bellin Bidg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 











ARCHITECT 
LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 











F.E. & GF. PARMELEE 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
Member Michigan Society of Architects 
Commercial Bank Bldg., _!ron Mountain, Mich. 


C. B. J. SNYDER, F.A 1A 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
Educational Buildings and Equipment 


505 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON | 
814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





| Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


| PETERSON & JOHNSON 


| Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 


THOMAS, McLENNAN & THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


| Sw. American Bank 
cae, 


527 Seventeenth St. 


Rockford, Ill. | DES MOINES, IOWA 


= = = = 





JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 


Philip R. Hooton, A I-A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS TOOKER & MARSH 
Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools ARCHITECTS 
198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 
nanan ciliata | 
| 


Edgar F. Lundeen, Registered 


Edw n Roozen | _ 
State of Illinois 


TOURTELLOTTE & HUMMEL 
ARCHITECTS 


311 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty Years of School-house Planning. Scores of Build- 

ings in Oregon, idaho and Washington. Assistance render- 

ed Schoo! Boards from the inception of the Building Pro 
ject until its completior 


ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


Specializing in 


School! Buildings. 
te 


Bloomington 
Illinois. | 














CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan | 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909to 1920 


Percy C. Adams, A. 1. A. | 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Frank Upman, A. I. A. 


Woodward Bidg. 


W. J. van der Meer 
ARCHITECT 


Schools and Kindred 
Institutions 


208 MEAD BLDG., ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 


VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 

Book Building Detroit, Mich. 


B. C. WETZEL & COMPANY 
Architects 
2317-18 Dime Bank Building 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


CHAS. C. WILSON, F. A. 1. A., Mem. Am. Soc. C. E. 
G. R. BERRYMAN, A. |. A. J. ROBIE KENNEDY, A.|I. A. 


WILSON, BERRYMAN & KENNEDY 
Architects 
COLUMBIA, S.C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood 


| EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
| Architects 


Specialists in School Design 
| We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


Clarksburg, W. Va 


Lowndes Building 


= 


J.C. WOOD CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Iilinois 


410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA 
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A Towel for Each Hand— 
and no more required/ 


Dubltowl is the latest development in paper 
towel service. Two towels are dispensed 
instead of one—one Dubltowl quickly 
wipes dry. No temptation to waste towels. 


Dubltowls have the softness of linen, com- 
bined with the toughness of unbleached, 
all-kraft stock, used for the strongest wrap- 
ping paper. Their long, hair-like fibres 
have several times the absorbency of short 
fibres of ground wood paper, and stick 
together tenaciously instead of breaking 
up when damp. No caustics or chemicals 
to cause a hard, “papery” feeling. No lint 
or fuzz. All the advantages of a cloth towel. 


TRY THIS TEST 


—at your home or office 


Immerse one hand only. Use 
a regular Dubltowl, just as it 
would come from the cabinet— 
double. Dry the wet hand 
thoroughly. Then flatten out 
the Dubltowl. One side is 
scarcely moistened at all! 
The air space between the 
towels retards saturation, mak- 
ing a towel for each hand. 





You may use the Dubl- Bay West Hydro Junior all-sul- 
towl cabinet illustrated phate kraft towels, dispensed 
above or your present onesheet ata time, meet the re- 
standardsizeequipment. quirements of the school buyer 
Size of sheet 10x10% who desires low cost per towel 
in. 150 Dubltowls (300 delivery, combined with ade- 
sheets) to the package, quate strength and instant ab- 
making twice the usual sorption. Size 10x10% in. 150 
number of sheets to the _ heavy single sheets to the pack- 
carton of 25 packages. age, 25 packages to the carton. 


Dubltowls have been adopted as standard by school systems 
throughout the country. Write or wire for prices, samples, and 


name of nearby distributor whocan make immediate shipment. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


=D UBLTOWLS 


“ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY~YOU TRY IT” 


TRADE MARK 
US. REG. 





Sanymetal in G. A. R. Memorial High School, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., Robert Ireland, Arch. 


Everlasting 
Strength! 


RUTE strength is one thing you DO want in 

a school toilet compartment. Strength that 
withstands a whole catalog of abuses daily in- 
vented by young America for school equipment. 


You get strength in Sanymetal Partitions — 
strength that comes from Interlocked Design, ade- 
quate bolting at floor and wall connections, full- 
gauge sheet furniture steel throughout — no 
skimping. 

Metal means clean toilets and Sanymetal 
means durability in toilets. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: 
Toilet, shower, dressing and urinal 
compartments. Corridor and smoke 
screens. Metal doors and wainscot. 
Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Write for 
New Catalog No. 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Toilet and Office 


PARTITIONS 
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Beauty and Economy 


Both Recommend Vitrolite 


A school eating place must be economically operated. 
Lunches cannot cost too much, yet they must be appe- 
tizingly served. The environment in which they are 
consumed directly affects the extent to which foods prop- 
erly nourish the students. 


Glistening white Vitrolite on walls, counters and tables 
provides the cheerful, bright surroundings so desirable. 
Too, it saves the cost of table linen and laundry ex- 
pense. It is absolutely sanitary and easily kept clean 
and inviting. 


eas 


All these facts, and many more, point to Vitrolite as 
the ideal material for the school lunch room. The same 
economic reasons, with additional advantages, make it 
the logical material for other school building uses. 


A specially prepared book pertaining to school in- 
stallations has been prepared and a copy awaits your 
request. May we have the privilege of sending it with 
a sample of this modern material? 


Write for sample of Vitrolite and complete information or consult branch nearest you 


someg. panes ~~ THE VITROLITE COMPANY runenfiitw. ve 


Cincinnati Kansas City Omaha Seattle Havana Mexico City 


NNN SKRANCHES 
Atlanta Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia Springfield, Mass. Honolulu Montreal 

Baltimore Columbus Miami Pittsburgh St. Louis ohannesburg Osaka 

Boston Dallas Minneapolis Portland Tampa ondon San Juan ; 
Brooklyn Denver New Orleans Providence Washington Manila Shanghai { 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco Copenhagen Melbourne Toronto . 
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This book is chock full of informa- 
tion on seating crowds in comfort. 


It shows how waste space can be pro- 
fitably used and shows completely the 
construction of these famous bleach- 
ers. It gives all necessary data to 
get accurate prices. 


A handbook and price list of Gill 
Athletic Equipment, listing Bats, 
Javelins, Hurdles, Discus and Jump- 
ing Standards. 


It gives information about the selec- 
tion of wood and about the careful 
construction of this equipment. 


made only by 


LEAVITT MFec. Co. 
URBANA, ILL. 


LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department S-4, Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of 


[_] Knockdown Booklet [] Gill Booklet 
Name 


Address— 








"\ 








Distributing wire link products 

Page Steel and Wire Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Pt 

An Associate Company of the TRADE MARK Made in Canada by: 


Dominion Chain Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


American Chain Company, 





The 
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empty desk ~ 


What tragedy it sometimes symbolizes. Care- 
free children at play in the school yard—un- 
protected boundary lines—and disaster lurking 
in the street. 


Active youngsters are a problem these days of 
heavy motor traffic. Playgrounds in congest- 
ed city districts as well as those outlying do 
not always mean safe play for school children. 
Autos take their toll daily. 


Page Fence placed around school yards gives 
complete protection to the buildings and en- 
ables teachers to have better control of classes. 


Page is the last word in sturdy, economical 
fence. Built of copper-bearing steel or Armco 
Ingot Iron—heavily galvanized after weaving 
—it resists rust. Long life is built into the 
fabric. 


For literature, plans and estimates, write for 
the name of the Page distributor nearest you. 
No obligation. 


215 North Michigan Ave., Dept. 19, Chicago, Ill. 


made by the Chicago New York 





Incorporated 





District Offices: 


San Francisco 


PAGE FENCE AND WIRE PRODUCTS ASS’N. 


Pittsburgh 








PAGE FENCE 


n> 
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SILVER BOX 
An Albert Pick & Company Cafeteria in St. Catherines High School, Chicago, Ill. 


Consider the Plan First! 


HE arrangement of a School Cafeteria is all- 

important. An efficient layout means as 
much as any other factor in securing an econom- 
ical and practical cafeteria. 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


So we counsel: “Consider the Plan First! Let 
experts prepare it for you—men whose experi- 
ence in school feeding can be coupled with your 
knowledge of the school’s requirements. Only 
in this way will you secure the satisfaction—today 
and for years to come—of a cafeteria that unfail- 
ingly meets your needs. 


aS tm a 
Xe a 


Our Engineers are the country’s foremost au- 
thorities in planning School Cafeterias. We 
invite you to consult them, freely and without 
charge. Their advice will save you time, money 
and concern. 


aLBERT PICK=Company 
Send for this free book—of interest to 


every educator. Just ask for book Y93 208-224 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO | 
a! 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


















Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind : 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 


Distributing stations .. . 53 of them in the United States... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 


Tubular Steel Model No. 101 


Triangular shaped steel tubing, electri- 
cally welded. Seat hinge noiseless and 
easily operated. 





“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000 . . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 





I 


American Universal No. 134 

Movable. Adjustable for height. Lift- 

ing Lid. Exceptionally light in weight. 
Perfectly balanced. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


WRITE FOR CATALOG §S-125 


American Seating (Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Peterson Furniture 


for 


Laboratory and Library 





Designed Right 


and 
Built for Service 


The experience of thirty-five years of specializa- 
tion is embodied in the design and construction of 
Peterson Furniture for the laboratory and library. 
Thirty-five years of progress—years devoted to one 
ideal—that ideal of quality and service resulting in 
a growth from a work bench in a single room to a 
most modern woodworking plant covering sixty 
thousand square feet and equipped with the best 
machinery and methods known to the craft. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE —Peterson’s Standard Library 
Furniture meets all the requirements of a school library 
and combines beauty of design with the highest type of 
construction to insure a long useful life of service. We also 
manufacture furniture of special design when necessary. 


Write for Library Catalog No. 15. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE—Peterson’s Laboratory Fur- 
niture commands a leading position in schools throughout the 
country. Where quality and dependable furniture counts 
you will find Peterson Furniture. A wide range of sizes and 


styles enables you to make selections most suitable for your 
particular requirements. 


Write for Laboratory Catalog No. 14-A. 


Correct in design, quality construction and 
a dependable service recommend Peterson 
Furniture as standard for your schools. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library 
Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 


Chicago, II. 


New York Sheridan, Wyo. 
Grand Rapids Kansas City Omaha 
Minneapolis Denver Dallas 


Kent, O. 
Richmond, Va. 


Houston 
Baton Rouge, La 


Huntington, W Va. 





THIS FACTORY 


is ready to serve you at a moment’s 
notice. We make every practical 
type of school equipment, and al- 
ways carry a large, complete stock 
on hand. 


WE ARE READY 


| FOR RUSH FALL DELIVERIES 


We offer you prompt service and supe- 
rior products. Our planning and con- 
sultation department is at your disposal. 


Let us send you a 
copy of our com- 
plete new cata- 
logue descriptive 
of all types of 
school equipment. 


The NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Co. 


PORT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 
Jobbers in all principal cities 





TELL CITY CHAIRS 


FOR CORRECT SEATING 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


Square Post, Mosher 
Type, and Bow Back 
Kindergarten Chairs. 


TEACHERS’ AND OFFICE 
CHAIRS 

Specify Tell City Chairs 

and be assured of correct 

seating. 


Write Us for Complete No. 409 


Information A SCIENTIFICALLY BUILT 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 


Carried in Stock by Leading School Supply 
Jobbers Throughout the Country. 


TELL CITY CHAIR CO. 
TELL CITY INDIANA 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Three Adjustments. Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. Adjustable Seat and Top. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. Semi-Steel Standards. 


LL 
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WAIANAE 


TABLET ARM CHAIR No. 505. OPERA CHAIR No. 506. 


A oo lic] THE HOME OF PEABODY PRODUCTS = 


The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient industrial family. Twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of high grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a 
School guarantee to give complete satisfaction in every respect. “Peabody” service will please you. 
Office for 


ene The Peabody School Furniture Co. | “ana 


Price 
Furniture 


SUMMATION 





IU 


N01 
ITIL 


North Manchester, Indiana. 


| 


Sacer ceri a 


LTT TA 
TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 
MU eres EEE 


FOLDING CHAIR No. 51 


samt ners Voie. SERVE YOU BEST 
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NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR No. 70, 
Folds as Flat as a Board. 


PATENTED NOV. 12, 1918. 
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ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


Made in three sizes 


Large No. 600, illustrating 
Medium Size “A” Desk, Open 


Small Box Style 





THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic school room seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of class room service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 


September, 1926 





The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 

Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 

The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Desk, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk and the Arlo 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 


Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Office and Factory 


Movable 
Desk 


We wish to emphasize the fact that this is not 
a movable Chair-Desk, but a DESK and 
CHAIR that are movable. 
Both the desk and chair are adjustable to any 
height. A turn of a screw renders the book 
box (or desk) movable to and from the pupil. 
This prevents stooped shoulders or crooked 
spines, by keeping the pupil erect. Can be en- 
tered readily from the side. 
There are several specifications of superiority 
of this new desk, too numerous to mention 
here, therefore 

Write for illustrated and descriptive folder 


es my s 
A-6 which will be gladly sent on request. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Seating for Schools. 


376 W. ADAMS ST.., CHICAGO 





fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 








THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY CHAIR 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE 
for 
EFFICIENCY AND HEALTH 







Scientific Study Chair 


Kindergarten Chair 


Made in Made in 
seven five 
heights heights 
from from 

13” te ae” 10” to 14” 





Kindergarten Table 
Made in five heights— 
18” - o8” . oe” . 24” « 26” 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 


SCIENTIFIC SEATING, INC. 


98 Park Place 52 Warren St. 
New York New York 
Branch Offices—Albany, N. Y., and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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“Proxylin Lacquer” 


| Used on all the Theodor Kundtz Co. 
“ECLIPSE” School Furniture 


Lacquer finish for longer service. “Eclipse” school furniture is now finished with Proxylin 
Lacquer. Lacquer is a new finish on school equipment, but has already proven its worth. 
An effective example of the durability of lacquer is on automobiles. The same qualities 
that are found in automobile lacquer are found in “Eclipse Proxylin Lacquer.” Lacquer 
finish will not crack, check, or print. It is waterproof and will not soften or turn white. 
eecan is not easily scratched and will resist the knocks that school furniture is sub- 
jected to. 


Proxylin Lacquer—Impervious to 
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HEAT 


Extreme heat or humidity will not 
affect lacquer finish. Body heat 
which invariably marks desk seats 
and backs will not mark the lacquer 


finish. Unlike ordinary finishes the 
usual wear does not discolor the 
lacquer finish. It stays bright, re- 
sisting extreme climatic influences 


the usual wear to which a 


school desk is subjected. 






Single Pedestal Adjustable Desk. 
Heavy, semi-steel pedestal, braced 
and reinforced. Perfect balance ana 
large floor contact prevents wob- 
bling. This desk adopted by many 
of the large schools. 


“Kundtz” Church Furniture 
Write for Catalogue 


NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MINNESOTA 


COLD 


Extreme cold or sudden tempera- 
ture changes will not affect lacquer 
finish on school furniture. It is 
beyond question of doubt the most 
durable finish for furniture, and 
more particularly school furniture, 
that was ever developed. Lacquer 
finish has most unusual wearing 
qualities and retains a_ bright, 
smooth, rich finish indefinitely. 


Model No. 800 








Distributors Wanted in 
the Following Territories: 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
UTAH 
NEVADA 


MOISTURE 


Water, hot or cold, will not harm 
lacquer finish or discolor it. In 
short, a school desk will retain its 
original color and luster under any 


moisture influences with which it 
would ordinarily come in contact. 
It is possible to conduct the paint- 
ing classes at the lacquered finished 
desks without possible harmful 


effects. 


The adjustable feature of a school 
desk is very important and should 
receive due consideration in select- 
ing school desks. The children’s 
health is to be guarded and by 
having desk adjusted to suit the 
pupil insures correct sitting posture. 


Write for a 
Complete Catalogue 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MONTANA 
IDAHO 

OREGON 


The Theodor Kundtz Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities. 
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The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESKS” (as illustrated) 
is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 


| 





DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CoO. 


A Table For 
Every Purpose 


For every table need in your school, there is a Samson Table of the 
exact size, design, material and finish to suit your every requirement— . 
price, utility and decorative harmony considered. And every Samson 
Table incorporates those exclusive time-resisting construction features, 
that have established Samson Tables, as a permanent investment. 


Specify SAMSON Tables 


for your school office, library, director’s and classrooms. Their perma- 
nent usefulness, lasting beauty, durability and moderate price contribute 
directly to efficiency in school maintenance and management and rep- 
resent a purchase that will adhere to even the strictest policy of 
economy. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NAPPANEE INDIANA 


MAKERS OF FINE TABLES SINCE 1896 






Write for catalog of Samson 
Tables and our folder showing 
the complete line of Porce-Namel 
Better Domestic Science Tables. 


REMEMBER—ALL Samson Tables have the 
same exclusive time-resisting construction fea- 


tures and lasting finish, that makes each piece 
| yne of beauty and durability. 

















General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 





Greater Seating Efficiency 
for First and Second Grades 


A new and better method of seating arrangements 
endorsed by leading educators. The ELGIN SCHOOL 
TABLE is an innovation in school-room improvements. 
Makes possible scientific seating arrangements for the 
little pupils. Hygienically correct, eliminating the or- 
dinary tiresome seats. Economical—increases seating 
capacity. Makes both children and teachers happier 
and more efficient in their work. Scores of schools the 
country over endorse it. 





RINEHIMER Bros.Mec Ca.. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 





Send for Free Booklet Now 


These betterments can be better appre- 
ciated after reading our booklet “Seating 
Efficiency.” Send for it now. You can 
then start out fresh the “Elgin Way” 
when school opens. 

a a A a 
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Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard will last as long as the schoolhouse 


Time-tested and proved ... warp-proof, buckle-proof, and fireproof ... black all through and with a finer writing 
surface . . . easy to install and with practically no upkeep cost . . Sterling Lifelong Blackboard remains a 
permanent fixture in the schoolhouse. Its first cost is its last cost. Developed after 41 years of 
specialized experience, 8 years of experiment, a 3-year test in public and private 
schools. Fully guaranteed by maker and distributor. A free sample and all 
the facts sent on request for catalog 9S. 


STERLING 


We* LIFELONG «40* 


BLACKBOARD 
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Geegpeghied Globes 

W.C. Globes are specially adapted for school use. Unexcelled 

for 45 years. Imported lithographed maps, guaranteed not to 
fade. 30 styles and sizes. Write for catalog 9G. 
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Costello Double-Sewed Eraser 


(patented) 
Sanitary, easy to keep clean. 
Won't curl up, spread, or 
break down in use. All-felt . . . 
— Rony + mma palo hich quality. 

orks better, lasts longer urable, dustiess, sani- 
mor, lanes Senge. Bacon Standard Wall Maps on ale aan ane 
for catalog 9E. Larger than others at same prices,9 clear. Extra strong, 
colors. Revised to time of issuing. Economical. Write 
Detail clear and clean. Show com- for catalog 9A. 
parative time, steamship routes with 
distances, heights of mountain peaks, 
and principal railroads, Better, but 
cost -— 6x 41-—U. S., Europe, 
Asia, E. & W. Hemispheres, 
World, No. Am., So. Am., 
Afnca. Write for cata- 
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The new Standard of Blackboard Excellence 
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THE PERMANENT 
BLACKBOARD 


NEVERIP NOISELESS 
ERASER 


A one-piece casing eraser 


of unusual durability, built | 
to live up to the inspiring | 


promise of its name —it 
will never rip, it can’t 
spread. The best black- 
board eraser made. 


Free sample upon request. 





SIMPLEX NOISELESS 
ERASER. A high grade 
eraser now in use in the 
Chicago Public Schools 
and thousands of other 
places. 


Free sample upon request. 


STANDARD 
Correct Seating Chair 


Develops 
Military 
Carriage 

of the 

Body 
Hygienic 
Comfortable 
Scientifically 
Correct 


Strongly 
Built 


“ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE” 


If not carried in stock by your School Supply Distributor 
write us for full information 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





LATEBESTO 


SOLIO BLACK LEAR ' THROUGH 


The Permanent Blackboard 


SLATEBESTOS possesses all of the advantages of natural 
slate and none of its disadvantages. It is strong, sturdy, as 
hard as rock—actually tougher than natural slate. A perma- 
nent blackboard which improves with use, becomes harder 
and tougher in service and above all it has a perfectly smooth, 
rich, deep-black writing surface. 

School officials and architects planning new buildings or re- 
placements in old should investigate the merits of THE 
PERMANENT BLACKBOARD. 


We also manufacture the well-known SLATEROCK AND 
SLATOPLATE BLACKBOARDS. Furnished in black, 


green or brown. 


Free samples and prices of blackboards upon request. 


Beckley - Cardy Company 


Manufacturers of Blackboards, School Equipment and Supplies 


17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, 





entirely correct. 


“Union” Liftop Movable Study 
Chairs represent long experience in 
designing and producing high grade 
furniture for the schoolroom. All 
of the non-essentials have been 
eliminated; simplicity, durability and 
serviceability characterize these 
model pieces of school furniture. 


|| CLEAR THROUGH 


SOLID BLACK 





PREMIUM DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


A most satisfactory black- 
board crayon, absolutely 
sanitary. Made of the fin- 
est imported chalk, care- 
fully strained and washed. 
It is tempered and molded 
to produce a hard, dustless 
crayon perfectly suited for 
blackboard use. 


Ol aclh ont 
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PURO DUSTLESS 
CRAYON. Also one of 
our products. A high grade 
dustless crayon supplied at 
a low price. 


| Sample free upon request. 








| The Model Desk for Modern Schools 
“UNION” 


Liftop Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk 


A modern design that embraces many practical 
features which time and experience have proved 


The roomy seat and curved back 
form a restful combination. The 
plus or minus adjustment permits 
the writing table to be shifted to or 
from the pupil to accommodate his 
size. The lifting top provides easy 
means of ingress and egress without 
the usual distortion. 


The convenient and 
commodious drawer is 
responsive and is 
equipped with stops 
which prevent falling 
out unexpectedly. The 
tops have that natural, 
permanent slant which experience 
has taught is the proper angle for 
both reading and writing. 


Made In Six Sizes To 
Fit The Different Grades 


A large stock just completed 
for immediate shipment 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
High Grade Furniture and Supplies for Schools 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
1034 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Memphis, Tenn.; DeLand, Fia.; 
Columbus, Ga. 


Our Motto: All School Furnishings 
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100+ YEARS + OF + MANUFACTURING + EXPERIENCE} 
















Auditorium Chair 


Auditorium of 
Belmont High School 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Seats for Every 
School Purpose 


The seating equipment of a complete 
school, its auditorium or a single room is a 
matter which should be entrusted to no one 
but recognized seating experts. 


Heywood-Wakefield has had 100 years’ 
experience in seat building. 

We manufacture seats and desks for all 
school purposes, meeting the latest essen- 
tials of comfort, hygiene and floor economy. 
The H-W line comprises scientifically de- 
signed combination seats and desks for 
study and assembly room, chairs for audi- 
toriums and lecture rooms, for teachers and 
officials. 

Call in an H-W seating expert for consul- 
tation and advice. This service is available 
to you, without cost, through any H-W 
warehouse. 





HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD WAREHOUSES 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East Seventh Street 

Besten a a ae sini ti semen sag Hill New York, N. Y. 516 West 34th Street 
isplay oor, ortian ree 2 : . : 

Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets Philadelphia, Pennsyivania 266 South Sth Street 

Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street Portland, Oregon 148 North Tenth Street 

Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Bldg. San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West Eighth Street St. Louis, Missouri Sixth and O’Fallon Streets 
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IMPERIAL DESKS 
The Logical Choice for Schools 
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The consistent good quality and low price of Imperial Desks com- 
bined with their exclusive construction features, faultless design 
and beautiful finish, are factors which commend them most favor- 
ably to the discriminating school buyers and provide in Imperial 
Desks a most logical choice in the selection of desk equipment for 
the modern school. 






\ 


When ordering school, office or 
classroom desks, chairs or ta- 
bles, be sure to specify, “Impe- 
rial” exclusively and look for 
| the Imperial Trade Mark. It is 
@ positive assurance of consist- 
ent good quality, in materials, 
construction and finish, and a 
guarantee of years of satisfac- 


Co 


Imperial Desks are made in a wide variety of 
designs and finishes to meet every school re- 
quirement and every equipment appropriation. 


tory service. 


Imperial Desks are sold by leading School 
Supply Jobbers and Dealers throughout the country. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been 

tested by continuous use 

in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. It 
has proved to be efficient, 
in all respects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift in its 
operation. It is guaranteed to 
clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction — or 
your money will be refunded. 


MODEL 38 
FOR PUPILS’ DESKS 





JAGOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELLS 


Pneumatic construction which 


The Little Giant is operated 
by a Universal motor, adapted 
to all electric currents; it is 
provided with nine feet of 
Underwriters’ lamp cord with 
Universal plug ready to at- 
tach to any convenient lamp 
socket. Strongly made of mal- 
leable iron and aluminum, its 
weight is but eight pounds 
and it can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 
Address Dept. S 
JAMES LYNN CO., 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 


Price $32.50 


The Little Giant is a mod- 
ern hygienic device that 
should be in every school. 
Put this accepted aristocrat 
of blackboard eraser clean- 
ers to work in your school 
under our guarantee of sat- 
isfaction. 








How often do you replace desk 


inkwells? Once a year? Twice a 
year? Perhaps more often? 

If you want a desk inkwell that 
will last fifteen years or more, and 
give permanent satisfaction, try 
the “Jacobus Pneumatic” school 
desk inkwell. Its special advan- 
tages are: 

Handsome nickel silver top which 
will not corrode, break or chip. 


—Entirely eliminates evapora- 
tion. 

—-Prevents 
dust. 

—Keeps ink clear and un- 
muddied. 

—Prevents splashing of ink on 
desks, papers and floors. 

One filling will last an entire 
term. 


accumulation of 


EIGHTEEN YEARS of continuous service—and still in daily 
use—is the record the JACOBUS inkwells have made at P. S. 31, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
inkwell troubles? 


Wouldn’t YOU like a similar freedom from 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICES TO 


JACOBUS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. C. 











' 
' 
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Permanency, Serviceability, and Blackboard Economy are obtained where PERMAROC Black- 
boards are installed. This fact has been demonstrated in thousands of schools throughout the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. Millions of feet are in daily use. It has proven its worth in all 
types of buildings and practically all climatic conditions. PERMAROC ‘is durable, fireproof, mois- 
tureproof, comes in eight foot lengths, panels are joined by cement, providing a continuous writing 
surface, and can be installed for less money than any other permanent blackboard. 

If you are planning new buildings or need blackboards for replacement be sure to write for fur- 
ther information concerning PERMAROC. 





Specified by 
hundreds of ar- 
chitects. Recom- 
mended by educa- 
tors everywhere. 
PERMAROC of- 
fers greater dollar 
for dollar value 
and costs less for 
upkeep than any 
other blackboard 
material. 


PERMAROC 
insures everlast- 
ing blackboard 
satisfaction. It is 
adapted to all 
types of buildings 
and possesses the 
finest manufac- 
tured slate sur- 
face known. 


Sine verry 


Look for this trade mark. If the black- 
board you receive does not bear this 
trade mark on the back it is not 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
D. E. Fryer & Company, 
1105 Second Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 





O. B. Marston Supply Co., 
337 W. Washington St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Cress & Co., Inc., 
96-98 Front St., 
Portland, Oregon. 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., 
565 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., 
723 S. Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Metropolitan School Supply 


F. nner Williams Brick S. W. Nichols Company, 


F. Grah Williams Brick 
raham illiams Bric Dallas, Texas, 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., 
923 K Street, 


Sacramento, Calif. 


10., 
Muskogee, Okla. 
General Seating Co., 
1900 South Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. Car. 


Builders’ Exchange, 


0., 
Candl Building, 
oe do Tampa, Fla. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


Manufactured by 
E. W. A. ROWLES CO., 2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Service, Economy, Beauty and above all, 
lasting satisfaction; that’s what you get 
when you buy Rowles School Equipment. 


* 


Send for our new 
catalog illustrat- 
ing school furni- 


ture. 


MFRS 


2345-51 SO 


For over thirty years Rowles Products 
have proven entirely dependable and have 
fulfilled every expectation. Don’t buy 
equipment until you have examined sam- 
ples and considered a proposition on The 
Rowles line. Tell us what your require- 
ments are and we will gladly quote prices 
and send further information. 


« CHICAGO 


Send for our new 
catalog illustrating 
MASTERMADE 


window shades. 


SCHOOL FORNITORE & SUPPLIES 
. LA SALLE ST. - 
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276 School Boards have ordered our 
steel frame desks and chairs from 
April 1, when our catalog was pub- 
lished, to August 9, among which are— 


Lo a 2760 
Des Moines, Ia.......... 1064 
Lakeland, Fla. ......... 2060 
Bethionem, Pa.......... 900 
Colgate University...... 2036 
Jacksonville, Fla........ 2900 
Plant City, Fie......... 2100 
Rockville, Md........... 650 
Staunton, Va.....:...... 460 
New Orleans, La....... 1201 
TS ee 1273 
MS POin sh csc dccee 450 
Jonesboro, Tenn......... 250 


and 263 other cities. 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO TABLET ARM CHAIR AT $4.25 
WITH PERFORATED SHEET STEEL BOOK SHELF 25c EXTRA 


COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLY 

co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 





INDESTRUCTO TEACHER’S DESK WITH 2, 4 OR 5 DRAWERS COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN ALL OAK TEACHER’S CHAIR AT $3.50 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 


Back slats adjustable; Tilt of top adjustable. 


Nos. 1 and 2—$4.95; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.80; Nos. 5 and 6—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer $1.50; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 
Vertical adjustment for top 50c¢ extra. 


The greatest announcement during this school generation. Over 20,000 
sold to Detroit during past five years. Over 10,000 in Kansas City; 7,000 
in Des Moines. More than 50,000 shipped by us during 1925 to many old 
customers and to 289 new customers. 


Send for new illustrated catalogue. 


In this desk are incorporated the 24 good 


The Columbia made the first steel frame — points of a school desk as eee 
School desk over twenty years ago — tiGL. a committee of over a score 0 ading 
others followed—Ten years ago the Co- COLXIM BIA VPPLY CP educators whose report was set out in 
lumbia made the first steel frame chair MOORE BROTHERS ~ Proprie TORS full in the American School Board Jour- 
desk — others may follow, but it takes 314-344 West |7= St. INDIANAPOLIS nal of July, 1924, a reprint of which we 


time to test out and perfect a new desk, shall be pleased to mail you. 
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Fast High S¢ hool, Denver, Colo., Mr. Geo H Williamson, Architect; Mr Howard Fi 
Consulting Heating Engineer; McCarthy-Johnson Heating ©& Engineering Co., Heating Contractors, 
Denver, Cole IN OVAL Motor-driven Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump, size E, duplex type, for 
removing condensation and air from the return line of the heating system in East High Sch 


| Here, and in most other fine schools 


You would not expect to find anything but the best equipment in the 
Denver East High School. For here, as in most other fine schools, only 
superior equipment can give the reliable service which the school manage- 
ment has specified. Proved performance is the first consideration—nothing 
is of greater importance. 


This being so, it is a significant fact that Jennings Heating Pumps are 
the invariable choice in the country’s most prominent school buildings. 
A logical choice, too—because Jennings are unfailingly dependable. Other 
than packing and lubrication, they need no attention. High efficiency is 
maintained season after season. There is no metal-to-metal contact that 
can cause wear and a decrease in vacuum. Due to the Jennings way of 
withdrawing the air independently of the water, and discharging the air 
without back pressure, to the atmosphere, power is saved. Often a sur- 
prisingly large amount. 


Write for descriptive bulletins. They give all the facts. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
So. Norwalk Connecticut 


Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
| Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, New Or- 


leans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, St. Louis 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle 
Tampa, Washington, D. C. 





OFFICES IN CANADA: Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 


= Jennings Pumps 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS CONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING 
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Who Makes the American School? 


There was a time when the phrase “As 
is the Teacher, so is the School,” was liter- 
ally true. It is as true today as it ever was. 
But, agencies and forces have sprung up 
that aid and stimulate good teaching. With- 
out them the single teacher would be in- 
effective. With them the teacher is the 
dominating influence and determining fac- 
tor in every classroom. 


The service of the modern teacher is 
brought to the highest pinnacle of efficiency 
through safe and sanitary schoolhousing, 
through professional supervision, through 
excellent textbooks, through ingeniously 
constructed paraphernalia and supplies, 
through utilitarian equipment, and through 
sound administrative direction. 


Thus, the success of the American school 
is no longer the work of any one person. 
And this statement does not mean that the 
average teacher is any less a factor in 
making the school, but rather that the 
work of the teacher is augmented by the 
system of which she is an important inte- 
gral part. 


The forces that contribute to the pres- 
tige and power of the school are many. 
The educational leader who gives direction 
and momentum to instructional labors has 
become an essential factor. But, when we 
view the modern school structure, with its 
many innovations for safety, convenience, 
and comfort we are inclined to remember, 
too, the humble mechanic who between 
grim factory walls has evolved and con- 
tributed his genius in the form of a utili- 
tarian device which has found a perma- 
nent place in the school plant. And there 
are hundreds of these. Nor can we forget 
the . textbook author, the curriculum 
builder, the supervising mind, the archi- 
tect and builder, the engineer and janitor, 
etc., etc. 


Thus, the great institution of popular 
learning, the American school, is not only 
the creation of many years, but also many 
minds, many hands, and many hearts. In 
the midst of this group of agencies and 
forces stands the American teacher as the 
eloquent expression of the aspirations, the 
hopes, and the achievement of a great 
people. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE. 
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A Few Words on Bells 


The subject of bells isa very important one in school 





planning. On the modern electric school program 
system, bells have an exacting service to perform and 
they must be of the utmost reliability. 


From the long experience which The Standard Elec- 





tric ‘Time Co. has had in school work, a standard line 
Pa SS of bells has been perfected which greatly simplifies TP ne. eee 


ee a the work of the Architect and School Officials 


These bells are made of the most carefully selected materials, designed to give long wear and 
full tone volume with a minimum current consumption. 


RE AS I 8 wnenem 


These and many other good points distinguish Standard electric bells and make them the 
first choice of Raibdincts and Engineers. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. is the only company manufacturing a complete school 
equipment consisting of ELECTRIC CLOCKS, AUTOMATIC PROGRAM, FIRE 
ALARM and ‘TELEPHONE SYSTEMS, WITH ONE GUARANTEE COVERING 
ALL. 


She is? ee 


GIVE YOUR SCHOOLS THE ADVANTAGES 
OF A COMPLETE “STANDARD” SYSTEM. 


BELOW ARE SHOWN THREE OF THE MANY 





BUZZER CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS EQUIPPED WITH 
“STANDARD” ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 






PROGRAM BELL 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL 'E 


a H 
Alameda, Cal. SCHOOL 
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The Teacher Should Be a Social Factor in the Community She Serves. 
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The Salary Enigma 


Isaac O. Winslow, Providence, R. I. 


No question relating to the management of 
public schools is more puzzling or filled with 
contradictions than the question of teachers’ 
salaries. 

The most striking peculiarity is a very wide 
diversity in general salary schedules of cities 
and towns similar in wealth and living condi- 
tions. A second line of confusion is in the rela- 
tive values placed upon the services of those who 
hold corresponding positions in various school 
systems. 

Shall salaries vary somewhat according to the 
grades of pupils to be instructed, or shall there 
be a “flat” schedule determined by the academic 
attainments of teachers? Shall there be an 
extra bonus in consideration of courses of study 
pursued? Shall men receive higher salaries 
than women? Shall married women be em- 
ployed? These are some of the questions for 
the general settlement of which there is no pros- 
pect in sight. 

A little reflection upon the situation will 
readily suggest that the diversity is largely due 
to varying social conditions which often prevent 
the application of sound business principles. 
Foremost among these conditions is the influence 
of teachers and the personal friends of teachers, 
upon the authorities who control school finances. 
In one city the teachers organize a campaign 
for higher salaries. A large contribution to the 
success of the undertaking is the fact that many 
of the authorities are personally interested in 
individual teachers. In another city the lack 
of such favorable conditions leaves the salaries 
at a lower point. The adoption of equal salaries 
for men and women has often been due to the 
fact that the women teachers have exceeded the 
men teachers in numbers and influence. 

Reasons for a Flat Salary Schedule 

The common arguments for a single, or flat 
salary schedule are familiar enough, but it is 
difficult to resist the suspicion that they are 
largely prompted by the “will to believe.” It 
has been a commonly recognized principle of 
practical psychology from Julius Caesar to 
William James that men are prone to believe 
what they would like to believe, or what it is 
comfortable to believe. 

A basal weakness in most considerations of 
the salary question is in the fact that they 
usually involve the unconscious presumption 
that the enterprise of the public schools is con- 
ducted, partly at least, for the benefit of teach- 
ers. The motive behind a movement for an in- 
crease of salaries is usually not so much a genu- 
ine interest in the efficiency of the education of 
the children as a personal interest in the finan- 
cial welfare of the teachers. For this there is a 
natural explanation. The children in the 
schools are not in a position to appreciate or 
advocate their own cause. Few citizens visit 
the schools, or would be able to make reliable 
judgments on the best interests of the children, 
if they did so. The teachers are more conspicu- 
ous and influential. They are in social relation- 
ship with adult citizens. While a majority of 
them are naturally reserved and quietly devoted 
to the duties of their calling, there is always a 
sufficient number of a different type to exploit 
the cause of the body as a whole. 

The statement that the sole purpose of the 
public schools is to educate the children is ridic- 
ulously self-evident, and yet it needs to be per- 
petually dinned into the public ear. The admis- 
sion of any other viewpoint into school manage- 
ment raises a serious question of public ethics. 
School officials are entrusted with money taken 
from the public by taxation for securing the 
advantages of educational training for the chil- 


dren of all of the people. The serious responsi- 
bility rests upon them to expend all of the 
money for purposes that will yield the highest 
returns. 

It is interesting to apply the test of these 
principles to some of the common practices in 
the educational world. The flat schedule, pro- 
viding uniform salaries for all teachers, accord- 
ing to academic diplomas or degrees, regardless 
of the grade or nature of the work to which they 
are assigned, provides an easy way for school 
officials to follow the line of least resistance. 
It relieves them of responsibility and stress. 
Salaries are definitely determined by established 
rules without the necessity for the exercise of 
personal judgment. 

The Single Salary Plan 

In defense of such a method it is necessary to 
maintain that throughout a system of schools 
the services of a teacher, in any position, require 
as much ability and are as valuable as in any 
other position. That proposition involves an 
extremely idealistic attitude. Pupils of a low 
elementary grade ought to have teachers as good 
in respect to character, personal alertness, and 
familiarity with technique as pupils of the 
higher grades, but the same degree of scholarly 
attainment is not necessary. If there were a 
sufficient number of teachers of high scholar- 
ship to fill all of the positions and a city were 
wealthy enough to afford the expense, the claim 
might be made that no teacher is too good or too 
highly educated for any children. But such a 
condition does not often exist. In most local- 
ities there is an abundant supply of teachers 
who are able to manage young children fairly 
well, and a relative scarcity of those who are 
able to do satisfactory work with older pupils. 
The policy of making no distinction in salaries 
is in opposition to the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

Advocates of the single salary plan will be 
inclined to give the answer that the system of 
salaries based on degrees of scholarship covers 
this objection, but they only bring into the fore- 
ground the weakest point in their system. If 
scholarship were the sole qualification, or even 
the chief qualification required for successful 
teaching, the problem, from an administrative 
standpoint, would be vastly simplified. Unfor- 
tunately it is only one of a number of essential 
accomplishments and _ characteristics. While 
sufficient education is, of course, necessary, suc- 
cess, upon the whole, is due far more to a com- 
bination of other personal characteristics than 
to scholarship alone. An excellent scholar may 
be a very poor teacher. A salary plan based 
upon academic attainments involves a_pro- 
nounced absurdity. 

General Increases for All Teachers 

Similar difficulties arise in connection with a 
proposition for a general increase of the salaries 
of teachers in any school system. The easiest 
plan is to apply the increase equally to all 
teachers, as if all were equally worthy; but 
every school official knows that differences in 
ability and success are very wide. While many 
teachers are receiving far less than they are 
worth, others are already overpaid in proportion 
to the real value of their services. There is 
always a scarcity of excellent teachers, while in 
many communities there is a sufficient supply 
of candidates who are simply ordinary or toler- 
able. 

In a certain city recently, of a large number 
of high school graduates who applied for admis- 
sion to the teaching force through the training 
schools fewer than one-third were needed and 
could be accepted. In the same city the teach- 
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ers have been conducting a campaign for an 
increase in salaries. Many of them should 
receive an increase, but what logical or just 
ground can there be for an increase for all, when 
many of them could be readily replaced by 
candidates of equal ability, who would gladly 
accept even lower salaries than are now pro- 
vided ¢ 
Providing a Satisfactory Solution of the Salary 
Question 
The argument leads to the inevitable conclu- 


sion that there can be no correct and satisfac- 
tory solution of the whole question until some 
system can be devised by which the real ability 
and worth of each individual teacher may be 
approximately and relatively determined, and 
salaries may be adjusted accordingly. Instead 
of seeking to devise some automatic scheme of 
universal application, we must look precisely in 
the opposite direction. 

It is a misuse of public funds to pay every 
teacher a high salary in order to do justice to 
those who really should receive it. It is a very 
inadequate scheme to depend upon scholarship 
alone. Justice to the public, justice to teachers, 
and the ordinary principles of business manage- 
ment require a more efficient plan. 

We must resolutely face the necessity for 
some effective device for individual discrimina- 
tion. It must be largely a matter of personal 
judgment, rather than dependence upon scholas- 
tic tests. There should be a sufficient number 
of competent supervisors in any school system 
to insure reliable judgment upon the individual 
qualifications and capabilities of all of the 
teachers. The combined, or average, judgment 
of a number removes the embarrassment of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


Higher Salaries for Higher Service 
There should be a wider range of salaries than 


has been generally customary in order that vary- 
ing ability may be properly recognized. There 
should be a more pronounced difference than is 
usually provided in favor of those who are 
selected for the various positions of leadership. 
Schedules for classroom teachers should have a 
long reach from minimum to maximum, with a 
provision, strictly enforced, that stages of ad- 
vancement shall always be subject to the 
approval of official authority and supported by 
the judgment of the group of supervisors. A 
“super-maximum” above the general schedule, 
in recognition of superior service, would con- 
tribute further to the effectiveness of the plan. 

The increased expenditure necessary for such 
thorough supervision is not a valid objection. 
Economy at the administrative end of school 
management is always a “penny wise and pound 
foolish” policy. It would be easy to support the 
claim that the expenditure of one per cent of 
school funds for such a purpose would produce 
an increase of twenty per cent in efficiency. 

The outcome of such a plan would be entirely 
favorable to the teachers’ side of the question, 
rather than the opposite. Among thoughtful 
people there is a general belief in the advisa- 
bility of higher salaries for teachers; but the 
theory would be far more appealing if there 
were an assurance that the higher salaries would 
be paid for higher service. The importance of 
the public training of American children, as a 
fundamental necessity for the welfare and con- 
tinuance of the American nation, is so well 
understood among American citizens that they 
will become more and more willing to provide 
funds enough to attract into the service those 
who are naturally adapted to it. 

Such a system of discrimination as has been 
proposed, with flexible promotions and adequate 

(Concluded on Page 167) 





Calculating School District Debt Limits 


Practically all, if uot all, state constitutions 
contain provisions specifying that no school dis- 
trict shall become indebted to an amount in 
excess of a certain percentage of the assessed 
property valuation of the district. Many state 
constitutions or statutes further provide that no 
school district shall in any one year, except on 
a vote of the people of the district, incur any 
indebtedness over and above the current 
revenues for that year. 

Often a school district in planning a bond 
issue, entering contracts, or borrowing money 
for any purpose at any time, finds it necessary 
to compute its possibility for incurring addi- 
tional indebtedness within the legal limitation. 
People who purchase school bonds, make con- 
tracts with, or carry on any business with school 
districts, find it necessary in order to protect 
themselves, to determine whether such school 
districts are contracting, bonding, or purchas- 
ing bonding, in excess of their legal debt limits. 

In connection with the general subject of de- 
termining the exact amount of indebtedness 
which a district may incur at any given time, 
many questions have arisen for the courts to 
decide: Just what is a debt within the mean- 
ing of the law? Is a contract always a debt? 
Are school-district warrants debts? Just when 
is an indebtedness incurred? Does a judgment 
against a district create an indebtedness? What 
are valid assets which may be applied to offset 
debts? Can uncollected taxes be considered as 
such offsets? What is the basis for determining 
the exact legal debt limit of a district? These 
are some of the questions which have been the 
issues in eases before the courts. 

What is School District Indebtedness? 

ln determining whether a school district has 
reached, or is on the verge of reaching its con- 
stitutional or statutory debt limit, it must be 
decided just what constitutes district indebted- 
ness within the meaning of the law. 

As a general rule, the courts give a broad con- 
struction to the term “indebtedness” as used in 
this connection, holding that a “debt” is any 
obligation or liability arising out of a promise 
or an agreement to pay money. In Angola 
Brick and Tile Company v. Millgrove School 
Tp2 the Appellate Court of Indiana defined a 
debt in the following terms: “A debt in its 
general sense is a specific sum of money due 
from one person to another, and denotes, not 
only an obligation to pay, but the right of the 
creditor to receive and enforce payment.” 

In a note Lawyers’ Reports Annotated? states 
the matter thus: “Under a constitutional pro- 
vision forbidding any municipal corporation 
from becoming indebted in any manner beyond 
a certain sum, the word ‘indebtedness’ has been 
held to mean an agreement of some kind by the 
city to pay money, where no suitable provision 
has been made for a prompt discharge of the 
obligation.” 


Thus, any valid contract which calls for an 


expenditure of definite funds on the part of the 
district would be a debt.4 But, if a contract 


does not stipulate the amount of funds to be 
paid out, it has been held not to be a debt.5 
Likewise the conditional acceptance of a bid has 
been held not to be a contract and so not a debt. 
‘Beard vy, Hopkinsville, 23 L. R. A, 402; Springfield v 
hdwards, 84 Il 626; State ex rel. Cohen v, Hawes. 
M2 Ind. 828; Heinl v. Terra Haute, 161 Ind. 44, 66 N. 
Kh. 400; Note, 87 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 1058. 

“Angola Brick and Tile Co. v. Millgrove School Tp., 
Steuben County, 127 N. EB. 855. 


‘Note, 837 L. R. A. (N. 8S.) 1058. 

‘Anderson v. International School District No. 5, L 
R. A. 1917 B, 428, 32 N. D. 413, 156 N. W. 54; Spring- 
field Edwards, 84 Ill. 626 

‘Levy v. MeClellan, 196 N. Y. 178, 89 N. B. 569. 


Sauer v. Sehool District of MeKees Rocks Borough, 


v0 A 1m 


Vernon T. Sanders, Chicago, III. 


In handing down this decision the Supreme 
Court of Illinois? said: “(Quoting from Amer- 
ican and English Encyclopedia of Law, Vol. 
VII, 2nd Ed., p. 140), ‘The true rule may be 
stated in these words. Where the parties make 
the reduction of the agreement to writing, and 
its signature by them a condition precedent to 
its completion, it will not be a contract until 
that is done. And this is true although all the 
terms of the contract have been agreed upon. 
But where the parties have assented to all the 
terms of the contract, the mere reference to a 
future contract in writing will not negative the 
existence of a present contract.’ . . . Therefore, 
on the date of the acceptance of the bid, which 
as has been seen, was conditional, it cannot be 
said the school district was indebted to the ex- 
tent of the contract price or beyond the consti- 
tutional limit.” 

However, in keeping with the general rule, 
both short-term notes and bonds are debts within 
the meaning of the restriction laws.8 In some 
jurisdictions district warrants issued for the 
payment for materials have been held to be 
valid debts on the ground that they are evi- 
dences of obligations to pay money.® But the 
Supreme Court of Iowa! held that anticipation 
warrants were not debts within the meaning of 
the constitution: “It is a settled law of this 
state that warrants issued for current expenses 
in anticipation of taxes which are in the course 
of collection, and which are certain to be col- 
lected, do not constitute a debt within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, and that the taxes so 
anticipated by such warrants are to be regarded 
for all practical purposes as being already in the 
treasury. . In Rawley v. Clarke, 162 lowa 
741, 144 N. W. 850, we said, “Warrants issued 
in anticipation of taxes are held not to consti- 
tute a debt on the theory that moneys, the re- 
ceipt of which is certain from the collection of 
taxes, are regarded as for all practical purposes 
already in the treasury and the contracts made 
upon the strength thereof are treated as cash 
transactions.” 

The courts are agreed that the debts and obli- 
gations of the municipality within which a 
school district lies are not to be considered in 
determining the outstanding indebtedness of the 
school district." 

When computing the outstanding indebted- 
ness for the purpose of determining the legal 
indebtedness yet possible, bonds or other such 
evidences of indebtedness, which have been 
authorized but not yet issued, are to be con- 


TBaltimore and Ohio S. W. Railroad Co. v. People 
ex rel, James Allen, Collector, 195 Ill. 423, 68 N. B. 262, 

‘Jones v. Board of Education of Guilford County, 
117 S. E. 37. 

*Home State Bank v. School District No. 17, 169 P. 
202, 102 Kan. 98; Angola Brick and Tile Co. v. Mill- 
grove School Tp., Steuben County, 127 N. E. 855. 

Trindle v. Consolidated Independent School District 
of Van Meter, 202 N. W. 377. 

uCity of Dayton, et al. v. Board of Education of 
City of Dayton, 257 S. W. 1021; Campbell v. Indiana- 
polis, 155 Ind. 186, 57 N. E. 920; Wilson v. Huron 
Bonrd of Education, 12 8S. D. 535, 81 N. W, 952; Lyon 
v. Stock, 118 A. 432, 





sidered as debts.!* Interest which has accrued 
on bonds and other debts must be considered as 
additional indebtedness, but future interest 
charges are not held to be debts within the 
meaning of the debt limit provisions.* This 
position is sustained on the ground that interest 
charges are part of running expenses and as 
such are payable out of the regular tax levies. 
Some courts have held that a judgment or 
obligation forced by law against a district does 
not create a debt within the purview of debt 
limit acts or provisions.‘4 But in the case of 


Lake County v. Rollins! a federal court held 


that all obligations including judgments, neces- 
sary attorney fees, etc., should be counted. 

In one jurisdiction at least, it has been held 
that current expenditures payable out of current 
funds are not to be included in estimating the in- 
debtedness.!® On this point the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky" held: “The petition for rehearing 
urges that the current expenses of the city for 
the current year must be included in the city’s 
existing indebtedness, which Section 158 of the 
Constitution forbids to be increased beyond a 
stated maximum percentage of the taxable 
property in such city. None of the cases cited 
so hold. If this should be held to be the proper 
construction of the Constitution, it would fol- 
low necessarily that, if the city had reached the 
maximum indebtedness permitted by Section 
158, it could not incur indebtedness for current 
expenses, though not beyond the income and 
revenue provided for the current year. This 
could not have been the intent of the provision.” 

This is a case concerning the legal indebted- 
ness of a city but the principle likewise holds 
true for a school district. 


Bonds which were for the purpose of refund- 
ing outstanding indebtedness have been held not 
to create an additional debt,!® but in case the 
money realized from the sale of such bonds is 
not used for that specific purpose, they would 
constitute an additional indebtedness.!® 


In a situation where a consolidated district 
has been formed out of two or more districts, 
the rule is that the debts and obligations of the 
former districts are assumed by the new dis- 
trict and are to be counted as indebtedness in 
computing the yet possible legal indebtedness of 
the consolidated district.2° In the case of 
Mistler v. Eye*! involving the question of eal- 
culating the indebtedness of a district which 
was formed out of other districts having debts 
at the time of their disorganization, the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma stated: “An at- 
tempt is made in the briefs filed by the friends 
of the court to persuade us to recede from the 
position in the former opinion, wherein it is 
held that the existing indebtedness of the dis- 
trict must be added to the proposed new debt, 
and that their sum must not exceed the maxi- 
mum 5 per cent limit. Reflection only con- 
vinces us of the wisdom of the former position. 
Were this changed it would enable districts by 
successive changes in their boundaries to so 


"McGuire v. Philadelphia, 245 Pa. 287, 91 Atl. 622. 

“City of Dayton, et al. v. Board of Education of 
City of Dayton, supra; Gibbons v. Mobile and Great 
Northern Railroad Company, 36 Ala. 410. 

“McCracken v. San Francisco, 16 Cal. 501; Thomp- 
son v. Independent School Districts of Allison and 
Jackson, in Lyon County (Iowa), 70 N. W. 1003, 102 
lowa 94, 

“Lake County v. Rollins, 130 U. 8. 662, 32 L. Ed. 1000 

“Winchester v. Nelson, 175 Ky. 63, 198 S. W. 1040 

"O'Bryan v. City of Owensboro, 113 Ky. 680. 

“Midland Special School District of Sebastian 
County, Arkansas, v. Central Trust Co. of Illinois, 1 
Ff. 124; Miller v. Carbon County School District No. 38, 
fh Wyo. 217, 39 Pac. 879. 

“Holliday v. Hildebrandt, 97 Iowa 177, 66 N. W. 89 

*’Mistler v. Eye, 231 P. 1045; Ikard v. Union Graded 
School District No. 64, 223 P. 141. 

“™“Mistler v. Eye, supra. 
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pyramid their indebtedness that property could 
be virtually confiscated.” 

The Supreme Court of Missouri has further 
held, however, that in the case the property of 
an old district, which, if falling within the new 
district, could by law be disposed of by and for 
the benefit of the new district, did not happen to 
fall within the new district, then the indebted 
ness of the old district would not be counted as 
belonging to the new.?? 

From the general tone of reasoning in the 
cases involving the definition of a debt within 
the meaning of the debt-restrieting clauses in 
the constitutions and statutes it can be safely 
stated that practically all clear and valid obliga- 
tions on the part of a school district to pay 
money are to be considered as debts when com- 
puting the debt limits of the district. 


When is an Indebtedness Incurred? 

Often the question of whether a district has 
become, or is in danger of becoming indebted 
to an extent in excess of its legal limit, hinges 
on the time at which a debt is held to have been 
incurred. In many instances the courts have 
been called upon to decide this matter. 

The majority opinion is that a debt is in- 
curred at the time a contract, calling for an 
expenditure of funds on the part of the district, 
is entered into.23 It has been held generally 
that, if the contract is entire and the payments 
are not to be made in installments, an indebted- 
ness for the full amount arises at the time ‘the 
contract is made.24 In some cases it has been 
held that a contract calling for services, like the 
supplying of gas and water, which were to be 
rendered over a period of years and were to be 
paid for as they were so rendered, created a debt 
to the total amount of the contract from the day 
the contract was entered into.”> In a situation 
where one school district contracted with an- 
other to allow the children of the first district 
to attend high school in the second for five 
years at $3,000 per year, the court held that the 
first district thereupon became indebted for the 
full amount of the contract, $15,000.76 

The weight of authority and probably the 
better line of reasoning, however, holds that 
such contracts create debts only for the amounts 
payable for the current year’s services and so 
each year for the life of the contract.27 Law- 
yers’ Reports Annotated?’ states this principle 
thus: “The weight of authority favors the 
view that obligations for public service under 
contracts calling for payments in installments 
as it is rendered, do not create indebtedness 
against a municipality until the service is per- 
formed, at which time the installment becomes 
due.” 

It has been strictly held that an indebtedness 
arises at the time the services are rendered or 
goods are sold to the district and not when the 
warrants therefor are issued.2® In the case of 
bonded indebtedness the weight of opinion is 
that the debt is incurred at the time the bonds 
are issued and sold and not when their issuance 
is authorized.2® At least one court, however, 
has held, three judges dissenting, that the time 
of holding the election authorizing the issue was 
the time that the indebtedness was incurred.®! 

State ex rel Consolidated District No. 1. of 
Mississippi and New Madrid Counties v. Hackmann, 
209 S. W 

Wabash Railroad Company v. People, 66 N. EB. 824: 
Superior Manufacturing Company v. School District, 
37 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 1064 

‘Ibid 

‘Beard v. Hopkinsville, 23 

‘Board of Education v. H 
157 S. W. 697. 

27Allison v. Chester, 69 W. Va. 5538, 72 S. E. 472: 
W yeoff v. Force, Supt. of Schools, et al., 214 Pac, 489; 
South Bend v. Reynolds. 155 Ind. 70, 49 L. R. A. 759. 
57 N. B. 706; Denver v. Hubbard, 17 Colo, App. 346, 68 
Pac. 993 

“Note, 37 L. R. A. 1066. 

‘Mountain Grove Bank v. Douglas County, 146 Mo 
12. 47 S. W. 944; Carbon County School District No. 
8 vy. Western Tube Company, 13 Wyo. 304, 80 Pac. 155. 

Mistler v. Eye, 231 P. 1045; Goodson v. Dean, 173 
Ala. 301, 55 So, 10 


"State ex rel, Dexter v. Gordon, 251 Mo. 308, 158 8S. 
W. 683. 


L. R, A. 402 
opkinsville, 154 Ky. 309; 
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In an Idaho case involving bonds issued for the 
aid of the State University, the court held that 
the date on which the bonds were authorized by 
the legislature was the date on which the in- 
debtedness was incurred.32 However, these two 
latter cases are not very generally supported, 
most courts agreeing that the date on which the 
bonds are issued and sold is the time the in- 
debtedness is actually created. 

The principles to be noted in connection with 
the time an indebtedness actually is incurred are 
that, in computing the possible legal indebted- 
ness, in some jurisdictions the total amount of 
all contracts are considered as debts while in 
other jurisdictions, these being in the majority, 
most contracts do create indebtedness to the full 
amount but running contracts do not. Also, no 
debt occurs, except in one or two jurisdictions, 
until bonds are issued and sold. Following the 
more general line of reasoning, contracts with 
teachers and other school board employees ex- 
tending over a period of time would create in- 
debtedness only to the amount due for the 
current year’s services. 

What May be Counted as Valid Offsets? 

After the amount of outstanding indebtedness 
is caleulated, in order to determine the net in- 
debtedness legally possible, it is necessary to 
know just what may be counted as assets for 
offsetting existing or proposed indebtedness. 

It has been generally held that taxes which 
were levied but as yet uncollected could be 
counted as assets for reducing the total of a 
district’s indebtedness.22 In McCavick v. In- 
dependent School District of Florence®* the 
Supreme Court of South Dakota in rendering 
its decision stated, “This court has a number of 
times held that taxes assessed and in the process 
of collection are constructively in the treasury.” 

Revenues from levies to be made in the 
future, however, cannot be anticipated and 
applied for offsetting indebtedness.“"° In a 
fairly recent Utah case, the court held that a 
special levy made for the sinking funds, or for 
application to outstanding indebtedness, might 

Lewis v. Brady, 17 Idaho 251, 28 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
149, 104 Pac, 900. 

%Anderson v. International School District No. 5, 
L. R. A. 1917 E. 428, 32 N. D. 413, 156 N. W. 5&4; Me 
Cavick v. Independent School District of Florence, 127 
N. W. 476, 25 S. D. 449; Lollich v. Hot Springs Inde 
pendent School District No. 10, 201 N. W. 354 

*MecCavick v. Independent School District of Mlor 
ence, Supra. 


Anderson v. International School District No, 5, 
Supra, 
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be deducted, but a special levy for general school 
purposes could not be considered for offsetting 
bonded indebtedness.26 In rendering this deci- 
sion the Supreme Court of Utah said: 

These items (a special levy for sinking fund 
purposes and a special levy to be applied on 
present bonded indebtedness) were created for 
the express purpose of discharging the existing 
indebtedness of the school district, and when so 
applied the district may also be said to be op- 
erating on a cash basis to the extent of these 
two items. * * * (Concerning the special 
levy for general school purposes.) While the 
levy has been legally made and the collection 
of the tax may be regarded as a certainty, it 
is difficult to conceive any theory upon which 
these taxes may be legally applied for the re- 
duction of the bonded indebtedness complained 
of by the petitioner. Presumably the district, 
if not already, will be during the year 1920, 
under contractual obligations to the amount of 
this tax for the proper support and maintenance 
of its public schools. If in theory these taxes 
may be legally applied in the reduction of the 
existing bonded indebtedness of the district, then 
necessarily, to that extent, the district, when 
said item is so applied, instantaneously becomes 
indebted in the same amount for general school 
purposes. We do not think the application of 
this levy to the existing bonded indebtedness, 
nor the treating of this item as an offset in de- 
termining the legal debt limit of the district, 
would be in keeping with the spirit of our state 
Constitution and would be a direct violation of 
the purposes for which the fund was created 
and intended to be applied. In our judgment, 
this item claimed by defendant as an offset to 
the existing bonded indebtedness of the district 
should be for the purpose of arriving at. the 
debt limit of the district, excluded. 

In Illinois it has been held that only a levy 
which has been properly filed with the county 
clerk can be counted as a valid offset against 


indebtedness.*? 


Some courts hold that such funds ag are in 
the district treasury or sinking fund may be 
deducted from the district’s obligations in order 
to determine the net indebtedness.38 But, if 
these funds have already been appropriated for 
auother purpose then they cannot be so ap- 
plied.8® Further, one court has held that money 
on hand to reduce indebtedness does not act to 
reduce the indebtedness until it is applied for 
10 


this purpose. sut this holding is in the 


minority. 


In case several districts have been organized 
into a consolidated district, in certain jurisdic- 
tions the school property of the several districts 
may be counted as assets applicable for offset- 
ting indebtedness.4' In rendering this decision 
the Supreme Court of Oklahoma said: “The 
court (lower court) further finds that the exist- 
ing indebtedness of former Distriet No. 27, the 
only one in question, was $3,000 less $554.47 in 
the sinking fund, leaving a net indebtedness of 
$2,445.53. The court further found that the 
assets of the old district required by law to be 
applied to the payment of this debt were $7,700. 
This being an injunction suit we can assume 
that this property can be sold prior to the issu- 
ance of the bonds, and the entire district be free 
from debt before their issuance.” 

In the same case it was held that money due to 
a district from another in an adjustment of 
assets and liabilities between them might be 
counted in as an offsetting asset in determining 
the net indebtedness. 


The legal principle holding in this relation is 
that in general only those assets which could 
lawfully be applied to liquidate the outstanding 
xr proposed indebtedness may be deducted in 


Cutler v. Board of Education of Beaver County 
School District, 192 Pac. 621. 

Weber v. Railroad Company, 108 Ill. 451; People 
v. Smith, 149 Ill. 49. 

*SAnderson v. International School District No. 5. 
IL. R. A. 1919 BE, 428, 32 N. D. 413, 156 N. W. 54; Stark 
v. Reynolds, 217 P. 166; Lollich v. Hot Springs Inde 
pendent School Dist. No. 10, 201 N. W. 8354 

“Wabash Railroad Co. v. People, 66 N, E. 824; 
Anderson v. International Sehool District No. 5, Supra. 

“Angola Tile and Brick Company v. Millgrove 
School Tp., Steuben County, 127 N. EB. 855 

"Mistler v. Eye, et al., 231 P. 1045, 
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ascertaining the net indebtedness yet possible 

for the district. . 

What is the Basis for Ascertaining the Gross 
Debt Limit? 

Most constitutions and statutes are clear in 
their language as to the basis for computing the 
gross amount of indebtedness possible under the 
law. However, in some instances it has been 
necessary for the courts to interpret more 
specifically the provisions of the laws on this 
matter. 

In situations where there has arisen some 
question as to just what assessment the law in- 
tended the debt limit should be based on, the 
courts have held that the last complete assess- 
ment is the basis for determining the taxable 
property valuation and therefore the legal in- 
debtedness possible.42 Such an assessment was 
held not to be complete until final action thereon 
by the state board of equalization.4* In one 
case in which the assessments on certain rail- 
road property and telegraph lines had not been 
included in the assessment rolls, the court held 
that since this property should have been in- 
cluded on the assessment rolls of the district, its 
valuation should be counted in with that of the 
properly included property in order to determine 
the debt limit of the district.44 

In a ease involving the definition of “tax 
lists,” the term used in the law, the court held 
’ “Wabash Railroad Company v. People, 66 N. BE. 824; 
Board of Education of Huron, 8S. D., v. National Life 
Insurance Co. of Montpelier, Vt., 94 F. 324, 36 U. S. C 
C. A. 279; Wilson v. Board of City of Huron, 81 N. W. 
952. 12 8. D. 535. 

“Wabash Railroad Company v. People, Supra. 


“Carbon County School District No. 3 v. Western 
Tube Company, 130 Wyo. 304, 80 Pac. 155. 
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that the assessments were not the tax lists speci- 
fied in the law, and that these lists could not 
be made until after equalization of the taxes 
and entry thereon of the taxes levied by the 
board of supervisors.4® It seems that the terms 
levy, assessment, and tax list, do not have the 
same meanings in all jurisdictions. The mean- 
ings have to be determined by the interpreta- 
tions which the particular courts of any 
jurisdiction have put on them. 

In a situation where the issuance of bonds is 
in anticipation of taxes to be levied, the court 
held that the law relating to the levying of 
taxes and the limit for which taxes could be 
levied determined the limit for which the bonds 
could be issued.4¢ Where the statutes provided 
that a district could not contract, except by a 
special vote of the people of the district, a debt 
in excess of the income and revenue for any 
year, it was held that the income did not have 
to be on hand to form the basis for calculating 
the possible limit of such a debt, but it was 
enough if the income would be provided during 
the year.47 In its decision on this case the 
California Court said, “It is sufficient if the 
indebtedness is within the income which has 
been provided, or which will be provided in the 
ordinary course of events.” 

The general principle here is that the gross 
debt limit is to be determined by reference to 
the last complete property assessment, unless 
i “Wilkinson v. Van Orman, 70 Iowa 230, 30 N. W. 495. 

**Rabe v. Board of Education of the Canton School 


District, 104 N. EB. 587, 880 Ohio St. 408. 
“‘*Wycoff v. Force, 214 P. 484. 
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otherwise specified in the law, or in case the debt 
is to be in anticipation of taxes or on the income 
for the year, the limit is found by reference to 
the legal limit of such taxes or income which is 
in turn based on the last complete assessment, 
or, the one for that year. 


In determining just what is the legal ability 
of a school district to incur a debt, there are 
certain facts which ought to be kept in mind. 
In the first place, unless otherwise provided in 
the constitution or statutes, the basis for deter- 
mining the debt limit is the taxable property 
valuation of the district, ascertainable from the 
last complete assessments of the district. 
Secondly, in calculating the indebtedness yet 
possible for the district to incur, it must be re- 
membered that any obligation or liability to pay 
money arising out of an agreement, promise or 
contract is a valid debt against the district. A 
debt is incurred, except in very rare instances, 
when the agreement on the part of the district 
to pay over certain funds is entered into. This 
debt is for the full amount of the contract, ex- 
cept in case of certain types of contracts, which 
call for fulfilment over a period of time and 
payment therefor to be made at the time of each 
partial payment. On such there is a debt only 
as the performance called for is carried out. 
Only those funds, levied taxes, or other assets of 
the district which may legally be applied to 
discharge an existing or proposed debt may be 
calculated in determining the net legal debt 
limit. 


Suggestions for Accumulating and Organizing Technique for the 
Superintendency of Smaller Schools 


In a previous article the writer attempted to 
show that there is a serious need for the devel- 
opment of a body of technique for the adminis- 
This conclusion was 
based upon the following facts: A majority 
of the boys and girls of the country attend 
school in what must be classed as smaller 
schools. The superintendents in charge of these 
smaller schools outnumber the superintendents 
in city systems at least five to one. These 
superintendents of smaller systems, being for 
the most part the less experienced and otherwise 
less able ones, are especially in need of guid- 
ance. The existing book and magazine litera- 
ture of school administration is primarily con- 
cerned with the problems of city school admin- 
istration. In the lack of better direction those 
in charge of smaller schools have a tendency 
to blindly imitate city practices. They thereby 
slight the analytical determination of the edu- 
cational needs of smaller places. All of these 
facts, it was argued, point to the need of a body 
of reliable technique for the use of the large 
number of school superintendents whose man- 
agement of smaller schools affects the education 
of so large a percentage of the children of 
America. 

The Organization of Managerial Technique 

How can such a body of managerial technique 
be accumulated and organized? The writer 
feels keenly his personal insufficiency to attempt 
a detailed answer to this problem. His only 
excuse for proceeding is the realization that, 
unless the superintendents of smaller schools 
tackle the difficulties of their rising profession 
themselves, they cannot expect the educational 
world in general to become interested. More- 
over, there are none so well acquainted with the 
problems involved as those who face them day 
after day. Their lack of ability to express them- 
selves, if it ean be claimed, can hardly justify 
their continued silence. If one shall raise his 


tration of smaller schools. 


R. V. Hunkins, Lead, S. D. 


voice, even though feebly, in behalf of increased 
assistance for those in charge of smaller schools, 
possibly others more able will become interested 
and the cause eventually championed success- 
fully. In such a hope are the suggestions of 
this article offered. 

Most, if not all, the state and district educa- 
tion associations have departments of school 
administration. In the four states in which the 
writer has had personal acquaintance, these de- 
partments are composed chiefly of administra- 
tors of smaller schools. This is probably true 
in general because of the comparatively large 
number of such superintendents. The programs 
of these departments are naturally dominated 
by the interests of the smaller schools. One 
who listens to these programs becomes con- 
vineed that those who attend are keenly inter- 
ested in the details connected with the solution 
of the daily problems of school administration. 
Those on the program who have culled their 





papers or speeches from books of theory or filled 
them with high-sounding phrases are not en- 
thusiastically received. On the other hand, the 
one who appears with a detailed account of just 
how he has solved a local problem receives 
wrapt attention. The experience of the writer 
convinces him that these departments of school 
administration operating under the auspices of 
state and district education associations are use- 
ful clearing houses for practical ideas in admin- 
istering smaller schools. 

The unfortunate aspect of the programs of 
these departments, as the writer sees it, is that 
they produce results that are not sufficiently 
permanent. Each year’s program is treated as 
complete in itself. Short sketches of the papers 
and discussions may appear, it is true, in the 
annual publication. These sketches being brief 
and unorganized are not adapted to reference 
for superintendents. They are lost for the most 
part in the maze of material that fills the aver- 
age journal of proceedings. There is a give- 
and-take of practical experience that has imme 
diate value for those concerned, but the perma- 
nent value to the profession is small. 


If a department of school administration of a 
state or district association should devote a part 
of its effort each year to the accumulation of 
permanent technique on the management of 
smaller schools, a collection of reference cases 
could soon be made. To start with, the typical 
administrative problems could be decided upon. 
Each year discussions and written treatises upon 
one of these problems could be presented by 
those recognized as competent. The contribu- 
tions would not need to be limited to those ap- 
pearing on the annual program but might well 
include material prepared by others selected for 
the purpose because of special interest or accom- 
plishment in connection with the problem. Al] 
of the contributions might be put into a year- 
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book similar to the year-books of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. In a few 
years a respectable set of such volumes of cases 
would develop, which would make a valuable 
reference set for beginning as well as experi- 
enced superintendents. 

One of the typical problems of superintend- 
ents certainly is the selection and employment 
of teachers. Each successful superintendent 
learns how to perform this task efficiently, but 
he learns it with very little, if any possible ref- 
erence, to the experience of others. No two 
superintendents would come to do the job in 
just the same way. But, if a number of suc- 
cessful superintendents should each prepare a 
description of the methods that he uses in em- 
ploying teachers, and these descriptions were 
placed in a volume, that volume would certainly 
be of help to the beginner. It would help him 
avoid some of the usual mistakes and reach the 
level of efficiency sooner. It would help the 
experienced to attain still greater efficiency. 
Other professions have such volumes of cases. 
The school superintendents’ profession could 
have them by a little concerted and cooperative 
effort. 

Aids in the Development of Administrative 

Technique 

Another possible source of aid in the devel- 
opment of administrative technique for smaller 
schools is the Department of Superintendence. 
The Department probably could not promote a 
section in its meetings for superintendents from 
smaller places. Few from the smaller places, 
except those close to the meeting place, can at- 
tend the national convention. The group that 
could attend would change as the meeting place 
changes and make a continuous program diffi- 
cult or impossible. Moreover, the writer noted 
at one national meeting when sections were 
provided for various sized schools, that those 
from the smaller places were not anxious to 
advertise the fact by attending their own sec- 
tional meeting. 

The Department of Superintendence, how- 
ever, does a great deal that is not connected 
with the annual meetings. It publishes excel- 
lent research bulletins. Why should the Depart- 
ment not do some research in the field of ad- 
ministration for smaller schools? Such research 
would serve as many boys and girls and many 
more superintendents than are served by re- 
search for city school systems. 

The Department, too, might encourage the 
activity of state associations in behalf of the 
smaller schools by summarizing and organizing 
the results of studies carried on by them in this 
connection. Where could the Department of 
Superintendence find a greater opportunity for 
service than that of helping the host of super- 
intendents who are fighting in the sectors of 
greatest conservatism, with limited equipment, 
in behalf of the educational interests of half the 
children of the nation? 

Another possible source of aid for the cause 
of smaller school administration is the bureau 
of educational research, particularly those in 
the smaller institutions of higher learning. 
Most of the students in the smaller colleges and 
universities come from the high schools near by. 
Many of the graduates from these colleges and 
universities go back to the neighboring public 
schools to teach, and they usually start in the 
smaller schools. For these reasons there exists 
a conscious bond of relationship between the 
smaller colleges and universities and the smaller 
public schools in the surrounding territories. 

Most of the institutions of higher learning 
now have bureaus of educational research. 
Groups of their students work upon the educa- 
tional problems of the state or smaller locality. 
They conduct important studies in curriculum, 
teaching methods, scientific measurement, and 
other phases of education, under the direction 
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of professors of education who have taken their 
training in some of the larger universities of 
the country. The output of these bureaus of 
research is certainly an important contribution 
to educational progress. 

So far as the writer is able to learn; however, 
these bureaus are doing nothing for the im- 
provement of the technique of smaller school 
administration directly. They do worth-while 
work but not of this kind. It is important, of 
course, to develop scientifically founded class- 
room methods and subject-matter for education. 
It is important, too, to determine the essentials 
of good school bonds and other forms »of school 
financing. It is important to establish the basic 
principles of good school architecture. It is 
important to discover the elements of a sound 
salary schedule. All these scientifically deter- 
mined truths about features of education are 
important. It must be conceded, however, that 
all this knowledge does little good unless the 
superintendents in the various communities 
know how to get the improved practices insti 
tuted in the schools of those communities. 


The Application of Approved Methods 
Good bonds are only good if they carry. A 


salary schedule, no matter how sound in prin- 
ciple, is of no value unless it is adopted and 
put into operation by a board of education. 
Weaknesses in knowledge of subjects, or in mas- 
tery of skills, are weaknesses still even after 
being scientifically discovered. To remove them 
some program of remedial instruction must be 
inaugurated. In rare cases individual teachers 
may take the initiative in such a matter. With 
the searcity of well trained and experienced 
teachers, and the absence of expert supervisors 
common to smaller schools, efforts toward gen- 
eral improvement in classroom work must come, 
however, from the superintendent if they come 
at all. The burden of introducing improved 
methods, whether in connection with the school 
plant, classroom practice, or selection and or- 
ganization of the content of the course of study, 
falls directly in the smaller schools upon the 
superintendent. The point to be emphasized 
here is that the superintendent’s knowledge of 
all these methods, no matter how extensive and 
how up-to-date, is separate and distinct from his 
ability to effect their introduction into the 
schools of a community. The successful super- 
intendent must have both such knowledge and 
such ability. 

At the point of final application of new 
methods and principles where the resistance is 
the greatest is where the superintendent finds 
his work. New truth is more graciously received 
in the educational laboratory than among the 
patrons of a public school. It takes time, cour 
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age, and caution to successfully introduce new 
ideas into the schools. of a democratized com- 
munity. The progressive superintendent in 
getting things done constantly confronts the 
problem of actual or potential opposition from 
the people who hold the power. It is right, of 
course, that the people should hold the power. 
But because the superintendent is not supreme 
he needs more and different help from what he 
gets from the flood of magazine articles, books, 
pamphlets, and bulletins that pour in upon him 
with the new-found truths of education and 
countless suggestions for changed procedures, 
If the superintendents ever get their heads above 
this flood of advice on what should be done, 
they are likely to be shouting for a little advice 
on how to do it. 

The plea here, then, is that the bureaus of 
educational research in proximity to the hosts 
of smaller schools exert some effort in behalf 
of developing the technique of administration 
in these smaller schools. If educational ad- 
vancement depends upon the ultimate introdue- 
tion into the schools of the truths discovered 
by the science of education, certainly the prob- 
lems of those who must make this introduction 
into the smaller schools representing more than 
four-fifths of all the schools and half the chil- 
dren of the country should have consideration. 
It the theories of education are to be revised 
and refined by scientific research, those who per- 
form this task must be concerned with improv- 
ing the technique of those who are responsible 
for putting the new theories into practice. The 
superintendents, when they get started, may be 
able to do much to improve their own technique. 
But they will need to have their efforts supple- 
mented by the more refined investigations that 
can be promoted only by those who specialize 
in the method of scientific research. By spend- 
ing some effort on the problems of smaller 
school administraton, these bureaus of research 
will not only be helping the administrators but 
they will be promoting the cause of education 
in general which requires both discovery and 
practical application. 

Importance of Mastery of Technique 

There is still another source of aid for the 
cause of smaller-school administration, in the 
estimation of the writer. His experience as a 
student in educational administration in two 
prominent universities, together with his ex- 
perience as a school superintendent, convince 
him that there are three things related to each 
other, that the institutions that train school 
superintendents might do to help the cause of 
superintendency in smaller schools. In the first 
place, they might emphasize more strongly than 
they do the fact that a knowledge of what ought 
to be done in school administration is only part 
of the required equipment of a successful super- 
intendent. The tendency to emphasize the im- 
portance of knowledge of principles to the neg- 
lect of sufficient emphasis upon the importance 
of mastery of technique of execution, sends the 
young superintendent into the field of practical 
school administration only partly forearmed. It 
must be admitted that the instructional material 
in this connection is limited, and that even what 
there is, cannot be fully appreciated by the 
inexperienced. Neither of these facts, however, 
an justify anything but a strenuous effort to 
give the future school superintendent as com- 
plete a mastery of the technical knowledge of 
school administration as the limitations of that 
knowledge and the jearner’s apperceptive ability 
will permit. Such an effort would help the 
administration of smaller schools because most 
of those who go from college into school admin- 
istration directly or indirectly must go into the 
smaller schools first. 


In the second place, it would seem that the 
training of young superintendents, since they 
(Continued on Page 151) 
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The Organization of the School Board 

The school board organization should be sim- 
pe rather than complex. The chairman, vice- 
chairman, and representative to the city council 
should constitute the complete list of officers. 
The recording secretary should be chosen from 
among the employees of the superintendent’s 
office. There should be no committees except a 
repair committee, and the repair committee 
should have no other powers, duties, or func- 
tions except to inspect school property from 
time to time and to make recommendations to 
the full board. 

No other one thing in school board organiza- 
tion and procedure contributes so much to in- 
efficiency in the administration and supervision 
of the publie schools as does the organization of 
the school board into committees. Once the 
system of committees is established it is difficult 
to change the form of organization, although 
this is being done every year now in cities in 
which the people or the school board members 
themselves have become convinced that commit- 
tee organizations serve no good purpose. 

The Organization of Committees 

To state only a few of the many objections to 
organizing the board into committees will estab- 
lish the fact that the effect of committee organi- 
zation is bad. The school board’s function is 
legislative, not executive. The superintendent 
of schools is the executive officer of the school 


board. Committees are jealous of their pre- 
rogatives. The history of school administration 
shows that committees have a tendency to 


They have a tend- 
eney also to abrogate to themselves the duties 
of the school board itself. Repair committees, 
for instanee, award contracts which should come 
before the whole board for action. 

Where the principle of committee organiza- 
tion has become strongly established the num- 


assume executive functions. 


her of committees is likely to be increased, at 
least up te the point where reaction sets in 
against the custom. A certain city has the fol- 
lowing committees: (1) Teachers, (2) jani- 
iors, (3) repairs, (4) textbooks and supplies, (5) 
furniture and equipment, (6) health and physi- 
cal edueation, (7) curriculum, (8) printing, (9) 
salaries, (10) entertainments. 

The Superintendent as Executive .Officer 

The superintendent of schools is the executive 
ofticer and the professional advisor of the school 
hoard on all matters of school administration 
and supervision. If this is not true of any in- 
dividual superintendent, then he is no real 
superintendent of schools, but is the hired man 
or errand boy of the school department. 

The superintendent should attend 
hoard meetings except when his own salary, re- 
election, or tenure are under consideration. It 
is physically impossible for him to attend the 
meetings of a large number of committees, and 


school 


therefore he is obliged to listen to reports and 
recommendations with which he is not familiar. 
When this condition exists the school board is 


liable to aceept sub-committee reports and recom- 
mendations rather than to seek the advice of the 
person best qualified to pass judgment. If the 
superintendent, with the aid and advice of his 
associates and assistant 


assistants, such as 


superintendents, supervisors, principals, teach- 
ers, supervising janitor, and janitors, is not the 
best qualified person not only to give sound ad- 
vice to the school committee, but also to make 


investigations and reports, then he is not per- 
sonally and professionally qualified to be super- 
intendent of schools. 

The following is a part of the rules and regu- 
lations of the school committee of Revere, 





Massachusetts. These rules might be improved 
in some respects, but they are given here for two 
reasons, first because they are much better than 
those in use in most cities, and secondly, be- 
cause they are actually in force at the present 
time. The term “School Committee” in the 
rules refers to the entire school board and is 
used here according to the Massachusetts 


statutes. 


I. Organization 

Section 1. The annual meeting for the organization 
of the School Committee shall be held in accordance 
with the City Charter on the first Monday in January. 
The meeting shall be called to order by the Chairman 
or senior member and presided over by him until na 
new Chairman is elected. Election of Chairman, Secre- 
tary, and Representative to the City Council shall be 
by ballot of a majority of the School Committee. The 
Superintendent of Schools is, by virtue of his office, 
Recording Secretary. 

Sec. 2. Regular meetings of the Committee shall he 
held at 8 P. M. on the second and fourth Tuesday of 
each month unless otherwise ordered, except during 
July and August. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings of the Committee may he 
called by the Chairman or by the Superintendent of 
Schools and shall be called by the Recording Secretary 
upon the written request of not less than three mem- 
bers of the Committee. Not less than forty-eight 
hours’ notice of a special meeting shall he given to 
each member, by leaving a written notification of such 
meeting at his residence or by depositing such notifi- 
eation in the mail, addressed to him at his residence 
A call for special meetings should at all times state 
business to be taken up. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the members shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Il. Rules of Procedure 

Section 1. The order of business shall he as follows: 

1. Approval of the records of the last meeting. 

2. Hearings. 

3. Communications from His Honor, the Mayor, 
the City Council or other officers of the City, Includ- 
ing the Superintendent of Schools. 

4. Consideration and approval of bills. 

5. Nominations of teachers and other 
by the superintendent. 

6. Communications. 

7. Reports of committees 

&. Tnfinished business of previous meetings. 

9. New business. 

10. Miscellaneous business. 

Sec. 2. Open Sessions. The sessions of the Commit- 
tee shall be open, but the Committee may at any time 
by a majority vote, go into executive session, and 
shall do so for the discussion of qualification of 
officers and teachers. All votes, however, shall he 
passed in open session. 

Sec. 8. Yea and Nay Votes. The yeas and nays 
shall be taken alphabetically on any question by re 
quest of one member. 

Sec. 4. Reconsideration. The action of the Commit- 
tee on any question may be reconsidered at the same 
meeting by a majority vote. or, if any member who Is 
not shown by a yea and nay vote, to have voted 
against the prevailing side, shall give notice in writ- 
ing to the recording secretary before 12 o'clock M. of 
the day following that on which the meeting was held, 
of his intention to do so, he may move a reconsidera- 
tion at the next meeting of the Committee. Only one 
motion for this purpose shall be in order. 

Sec. 5. Appeals. In all cases arising under these 
regulations or under any orders of the Committee. 
appeals from the decision of a principal may be taken 
to the superintendent, and from the sunerintendent to 
the Committee. The person so appealing shall state 
in writing his grievance and the relief desired. 

Sec. 6. Suspension of Rules. The consent of five 
members of the School Committee shall be required 
for the suspension of any of these rules. 

Sec. 7. Amendments. Any amendment of these 
rules shall be proposed at a regular meeting in writ- 
ing. but shall not be voted upon before the next regu- 
lar meeting of the Committee. 

Ill. Duties of the School Committee 

See. 1. Appropriations and Expenditures. The Com- 
mittee shall make all appropriations, which shall be 
made either for the expenses of the Committee itself 
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employees 


or for one of the departments which administer the 
work of the Committee; but the expenditure of each 
appropriation shall be under the direction of the 
executive officer of the department subject to the 
supervision of the Committee. 

Sec. 2. Schools. The Committee, upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, shall establish © 
schools, determine courses of study, adopt textbooks, 
and elect teachers. 

Sec. 3. Employees. The committee shall _ elect 
clerks, truant officers, janitors, and all other employees 
certified by the Civil Service Commission, and nomi- 
nated by the Superintendent. 

Sec. 4. Rules. The Committee shall adopt rules of 
procedure to govern its action. 

Sec. 5. The Committee may authorize the Chairman 
to appoint sub-committees for special purposes or the 
School Committee may nominate and elect the mem- 
bers of such committees. 

Sec. 6. There shall be a repair committee of three 
appointed by the Chair. This Committee shall from 
time to time investigate the condition of all school 
buildings and equipment, make a written report of its 
findings together with recommendations for action by 
the School Committee. The School Committee shall 
cause prepared an annual report in January and pub- 
lish the same as soon thereafter as possible. 

IV. Duties of the Officers of School Committee 

Section 1. The Chairman. The chairman shall pre- 
side at all meetings and shall pass upon all questions 
of order. He shall appoint all committees not other- 
wise authorized and taken care of. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary. The secretary shall preside 
at all meetings in the absence of the chairman, and 
interview and introduce all petitioners and visitors. 

Sec. 3. The Representative to the City Council. The 
representative to the City Council shall appear before 
the City Council to present or advocate such measures 
as the Committee may direct, unless the full Commit- 
tee is requested or desires to attend. 

Sec. 4. The Mayor. The Mayor is ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the Committee. 

Sec. 5. Financial and Recording Secretary. The 
financial and recording secretary shall keep careful 
records of each meeting, shall send copies of such 
records to each member of the Committee, shall give 
due notice of all meetings, and shall conduct corre- 
spondence for the Committee. He shall as authorized 
by the Committee purchase such supplies and eaquip- 
ment as may be needed from’ time to time, and keep 
all files belonging to the Committee. 

Vv. Duties of the Superintendent 

Section 1. Powers and Duties. The Superintendent 
shall be the advisory and chief executive officer of the 
Committee in all matters. and, under its direction and 
control, shall have the care and sunervision of all 
public schools. He shall direct and supervise the 
same in conformity with the courses of study and 
these rules: shall visit each school as often as prac 
ticable; carefully examine as to its progress and con- 
dition, and labor for its improvement. He shall pay 
particular attention to the classification of the punils, 
that there may be, so far as practicable. a uniform 
course of Instruction and svstem of discipline pursned 
{In the different schools of the same grade. Tt shall he 
his duty to report to the Committee any Iack of quali 
fication or faithfulness In a teacher, emplovee. or 
officer that is not promntly corrected unon his sug- 
gestion. He shall see that the prescribed studies are 
carefully pursued, that no hooks but those adopted 
hy the Committee are used as texthooks, and that the 
regulations of the Committee are faithfully observed. 

Sec. 2. Teachers’ Meetings. He shall advise the 
teachers as to the best methods of instruction and 
management. and for this purpose he may hold meet 
ings of the teachers and may dismiss their respective 
schools at such time as he may think best, not exceed 
ing one day in each term. 

See. 3. Attendance at Meetings. He shall attend all 
meetings of the Committee. except when his election 
Is in order or under diseussion: shall report to the 
Committee any official action ontside the ordinary 
routine of his duties: and may express his opinion on 
anv topic under discussion. 

Sec. 4. Records. He shall determine what recistere 
records and forms shall be nsed in the schools. and 
shall prescribe the manner in which thev shall he 
kent. subject to the apnroval of the Committee. 

Sec. 5. Assistants. He shall have direct charge of 
nll his assistants, directors, and supervisors In the 
performance of their duties as hereinafter fixed. and 
shall provide for the performance of such duties In 
ease of vacancy in the resnective offices 

Sec. 6. Supplies. He shall seasonably inform the 
Committee what supplies will be needed for the use 
of the schools. and shall finally decide what texthooks 
and supplies shall be issued to the schools on requisi 
tion of the principals 

See. 7. Use of Schoolhonses. He shall determine the 
use to be made of the buildings nrovided for the nse 
of the schools, and the quarters to which the schools 
and senarate classes will he assicned 

Sec. 8 Nomination of Teachers. He shall make all 
nominations of teachers to the Committee in writing 
presenting at the same time the qualifications and 
recommendations of the vnerson nominated. If anv 
teachers nominated by the superintendent are not 
elected. he shall suhmit further nominations. 

Sec. 9. Election of Teachers. He shall prepare and 
submit to the Committee annually in Mav a list of 
teachers recommended by him for reelection. and of 
those recommended for election on tenure of office dur- 
ing good behavior and efficiency. The salary schedule 
reguiation granting automatic increases of salary of 
teachers who have not reached the maximum salary tn 
their respective grades. shall not annply in the case of 
any individual teacher to whom the Superintendent 
and the Supervising Principal may recommend in 
writing that the automatic salary increase shall not 
apply for a school.year or for a fractional nart of a 
school year. (See page 246 of the School Committee 
Record Book. meeting of July 6. 1921.) 

Amendment. All recommendations of the Superin- 
tendent for Increases of salaries other than automatic 
Increases, shall be in writing and shall state the rea- 
sons. All recommendations for salary increases shall 
he laid on the table for action at the next regular 
meeting. 
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Amendment. Recommendations and requests for in 
creases in salaries other than those automatically pro 
vided for when introduced by anyone other than the 
Superintendent shall be referred to the Superintendent 
for his written recommendation and shall follow the 
regular procedure as provided in Section 9 as amended. 

See. 10. Teachers in Evening and Vacation Schools. 
He shall nominate principals of evening schools at a 
meeting of the Committee in September, and of the 
vacation schools at a meeting in June. He shall nomi 
nate assistants in the evening and vacation schools, 
and shall dispense with any teacher when his serv 
ices are not required, reporting such action at the 
next meeting of the Committee. 

See. 11. Promotion of Teachers. He shall make all 
recommendations for promotion of teachers in writing. 
presenting at the same time the qualifications and 
recommendations of the person recommended. 

Sec. 12. Transfer of Teachers. He shall have 
authority to transter teachers from one school to an 
other, but he shall report all transfers to the Com 
mittee at its next regular meeting. 

Amendment. Temporary transfers, not to exceed 
twelve weeks. from positions of one salary grade to 
those of another salary grade, shall not result in a 
change in salaries of the persons so transferred. 

See. 13. Substitute Teachers. He _ shall have 
authority to employ as many substitute and tempor 
“ary teachers as may be necessary to take the places of 
absent teachers and to fill all vacancies. 

See. 14. Suspension of Employees and Officers. He 
shall have power to suspend any teacher, employee, or 
officer, but shall report such suspension at the next 
regular meeting of the Committee. He shall have 
authority to reinstate any suspended teacher, employee 
or officer. 

Sec. 15. Suspension of Pupils. He shall investigate 
nll eases of discipline referred to him. and take such 
action as he deems expedient under the rules of the 
Committee. He shall have power to suspend a pupil 
from school but shall notify the Committee of all 
enses of suspension at its next meeting. A suspended 
pupil may he restored to school only by vote of the 
Committee, or by the Superintendent. 

Sec. 16. Absence of Teachers for Educational Pur 
poses. He may give permission to teachers to visit 
other schools or to attend educational conferences, but 
not more than four days’ Jeave shall be granted to any 
teacher during any one year for this purpose. 

Sec. 17. Courses of Study and Textbooks. He shall 
make all proposals for changes in courses of study 
and textbooks to the Committee, 

See. 18. Apneals from Principals. He shall hear. on 
appeal from the princivals of schools, all complaints 
against teachers or other complaints arising’ out of 
the work of the schools. 

Sec, 19. Diseretion. In all matters where his duties 
nre not definitely prescribed, he shall exercise his dis 
cretion, subject to the approval of the Committee. 

Sec. 20. Report to Committee. He shall make a 
written report to the Committee annually in January, 
giving an account of the schools and making such sug 
gestions as he may deem advisable. 

See, 21. Appointments Wnder Civil Service Taw 
t'nder the direction of the Committee he shall in case 
of vacaney make application to the Civil Service Com 
mission for the names of those eligible for the posi 
tion of clerk or attendance officer or janitor and when 
necessary, shall select and put to work one or more 
of those certified, and. make the reports concerning 
nersons so selected which are required by the Civil 
Service Commission, 

See. 22. School Census. He shall direct the taking 
of the school census required by the public statutes 
and shall obtain the statistics of the private schools 
in the city. ; 

See. 2% Snecial Meetings. He may call snecial 
meetines of the School Committee at his discretion 

Sec. 24. No-School Signal. In stormy or excessively 
warm weather the Superintendent may close the 
«chools for one or both sessions, 


The School Committee a Lay Board 

The school committee is a lay board. Its 
members are not trained in the administration 
and supervision of publie schools. Tt is the 
duty of the school committee to establish and 
settle questions of educational policy. Whether 
a city is to have one or several junior high 
schools, one or several senior high schools, 
whether trade schools shall be established, salary 
schedules, the number of supervisors, ete., are 
auestions of policy which the school committee 
should settle after seeking the advice of the 
superintendent. The superintendent’s function 
in these matters is entirely advisory, and he 
should feel no resentment if his advice is not 
followed. Tf his advice is right and sound it 
will usually prevail in the end, and if he can- 
not eonvinee his school committee that his ad- 
viee is right and sound, the probabilities are 
that he could not convince the public. School 
committees usually give too much attention to 
details. The superintendent 
should endeavor to bring to the attention of 
the school committee the best practice in school 


non-essential 


committee procedure. 


Increasing Scope of the Superintendency 
Should the superintendent of schools be an 


Tf so, should he be expected to be an 
expert in all lines of school administration and 
Tt is manifestly impossible for 
him to be an expert in all lines of school work, 
and it is not necessary that he should be. The 
term “supervision” when applied to the super- 


expert ? 


supervision ? 
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I. M. ALLEN, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Highland Park (Detroit), Mich. 


Dr. Ira M. Allen, formerly assistant professor 
of education in the University of Chicago, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at High- 
land Park, Mich., to succeed T. J. Knapp, who is 
on an extended leave of absence. Dr. Allen is 
a graduate of Lawrence College, and holds two 
degrees given by Teachers College,, Columbia 
University. He has filled positions at Wichita, 
Kansas, and at Springfield, Illinois, and has also 
done some teaching at Chicago University. He 
was active in the promotion of the supervised 
study program and in promoting kindergarten 
work, continuation school programs, subject su- 
pervision, visiting teacher work, and American- 
ization work. He is a contributor to educational 
literature. 


intendent’s work is misleading. 
only a small part of his job. “School manager” 
would be a more appropriate designation than 
“school superintendent.” However, the title 
doesn’t matter. 

No one would insist that the President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad should be an expert on 
cooking and serving meals in the dining cars. 
No one would expect that he be an expert on 
the best way to fire the engine boilers. Not 
many would insist that he qualify as an expert 
accountant in order to be a good railroad super- 
intendent. No one would expect that he be able 
to drive more spikes than a section hand. But 
the railroad president must be a good business 
man, a good organizer, and a good executive. 
He must be able to delegate authority and re- 
sponsibility, and he must have the capacity for 
obtaining the cooperation of his associates. He 
must be able to create and maintain an esprit 
de corps, a morale, and a pride in the system on 
the part of the officers and employees in every 
department of the organization. He must have 
a comprehensive and general expert knowledge 
and training in the railroad business. But. 
above all, he must be a manager trained in the 
psychology of human relations. 

The necessary qualifications of a superintend- 
ent of schools are not unlike those of a railroad 
president. It is impossible for the school super- 
intendent to be expert on all school activities. 
Many things are taught in the publie high 
schools concerning which the superintendent has 


less knowledge than the teachers who teach 
them. 


Supervision is 


The demands of the modern superintendency 
are such that the superintendent should be a 
general manager, expert in the general field of 
supervision and administration. It is readily 
agreed by students of public school systems that 
the superintendent must have ability, training, 
and experience in the organization, technique, 
and methods of supervision of instruction. It 
is not expected that he shall do the actual class- 
room supervision himself, although he must 
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organize his supervisory force and be responsible 
for the quality of the supervision, because he is 
the responsible head of the school system. 

The general administration of the school sys- 
tem including budget making, purchasing, ac- 
counting, care of buildings, ete., ete., is so 
closely connected with the purpose of instrue- 
tion that the superintendent must have general 
control of administration if the purpose of 
publie school education is to be realized to the 
fullest possible extent. 


Supervision of Instruction 
The most important phase of the superintend- 


ent’s job is supervision of instruction, and the 
most important function of the superintendent 
in regard to supervision of instruction is to 
organize the supervisory corps for effective 
supervision. 

A common mistake made by many superin- 
tendents in small cities is to attempt to super- 
vise classroom work by dealing directly with 
the teachers after supervisory visits. If there 
is a good supervisory organization the superin- 
tendent should very rarely criticize a teacher 
directly except to commend, and even then he 
must be sure of his ground. If the superintend- 
ent deals directly with the individual teacher, 
he is likely to work at cross purposes with the 
supervisor or supervising principal. It is not 
an uncommon thing to have a superintendent 
render adverse criticism of procedure and 
method which have been endorsed or suggested 
by the supervising official whose business it is 
to do direct supervision. Superintendents who 
do direct supervision would be surprised if they 
knew how often they are guilty of this fault. 
The supervising official may be sanctioning 
wrong procedure and bad method, but for the 
superintendent to undermine the teacher’s faith 
in her immediate superior serves no good pur- 
pose, and is frequently the cause of friction, loss 
of confidence, and consequently a lessening of 
the efficiency of classroom instruction. 

Another common fault of superintendents in 
cities which may have a proper supervisory 
organization is to fail to visit classrooms fre- 
quently enongh so that they may have first hand 
knowledge of actual conditions. The fact that 
there is a proper supervisory organization and 
that the supervision by the superintendent is 
done through with supervisors, 
principals’ meetings, supervisors’ meetings, and 
teachers’ meetings does not lessen the impor- 
tance of visits to the classrooms by the superin- 
tendent ef schools. It is necessary that the 
superintendent know his schools and what is 
going on in them. There is no plan of organi- 
zation which will give him this knowledge. He 
must visit the schools to get it. 

(To be continued.) 


WAITING ROOMS ON SCHOOL ROUTES 
F. Y. Harper 
There is a great deal of praise of the con- 
solidated district plan. It is the most economi- 
ral, and in the presence of good roads, the most 
practicable plan for school districts, that has so 
far been devised. 


conferences 


But, of course, this is all a 
matter of common information to anvone who 
has acquainted himself with school consolida- 
tion projects either on a large or small plan. 
Regardless, however, of how good a plan we 
may have for giving our boys and girls the 
advantages of acquiring an education, there is 
usually room somewhere for improvement, and 
the place needing improvement is of such a 
minor nature, apparently, that we are likely to 
overlook it. Yet, the little weaknesses in a sys- 
tem are sometimes more significant than we at 
first think. In this connection we might re- 
member the little verse: “Highest duties oft 
are found lying on the lowest ground.” So one 
of the problems that cause parents no little con- 
cern in regard to the consolidated school where 


(Concluded on Page 167) 
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Coatrooms, Wardrobes, and 


When it comes time for the new schoolhouse, 
the average building committee is made up of 
citizens selected for their public spirit or their 
interest in education, or their experience in 
practical construction, but seldom because of 
their first hand knowledge of designing. To 
whom shall they turn for advice? 

The committee have to fill a position of grave 
responsibilities and few rewards, and they de- 
pend on the advice of the “experts” to determine 
a hundred and one details, balancing first cost 
against up-keep, quality against quantity, cen- 
tralized management against comfort. The 
superintendent, the teachers, the architect, the 
city building department, the state boards, the 
federal government at Washington, even the 
janitors, are ready to give suggestions not 
always adapted to the ease in hand and often 
conflieting one with another. 

Data on the size of desks and of classrooms, 
on the loeation of windows and their proportion 
to floor area, on the width and construction of 
stairways are well standardized and easily oh 
tained, but on many other topies authoritative 
information is hard to come by. Take as an ex- 
ample the eare of the pupils’ outer wraps. There 
are half a dozen different methods and as many 
subdivisions. 

What do the readily accessible printed docu 
ments have to offer? 

Reference Publications 

The report “High School Buildings and 
Grounds,” issued by the Commission of the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education, appointed 
hy the National Education Association, and 
published in 1922 by the federal government in 
Washington, contains the following paragraph 
as its only reference to the storage of pupil’s 
outer wraps. 

“Lockers may be grouped in well lighted and 
ventilated rooms or they may be placed in 
aleoves open to the secondary corridors. They 
may also be recessed along the secondary corri- 
dors. In any case they must be provided with 
Lockers should 
never be placed in main corridors, for in this 


loeation they constitute a needless obstruction 


a proper system of ventilation. 


to the free circulation and preclude the proper 
placing of appropriate decorations such as casts, 
statuary, and paintings. Many schools use well 
lighted spacious main corridors for permanent 
as well as temporary exhibits.” 

This report makes no reference to coat rooms. 

The U. S. Bureau of Edueation in the bulle- 
tin on “Ameriean School Buildings” prepared 
by Dr. F. B. Dresslar and published in 1925 
States: 

“The problem of supplying cloakrooms and 
lockers for high school pupils is a very different 
one from that of supplying comparable conveni 
Generally 


speaking, high school pupils are moving about 


ences for the grammar grades. 


from room to room throughout the day, and 
they rarely if ever finish a recitation in the sam 
room in which they began; they have no room 
Which they ean properly eall their own, though 
they may have a ‘class teacher. or one to whom 
they are attached for a term for special help and 
advice; they must have lockers where books and 
materials ean be kept during the hours of the 
day when not in use, and of necessity these 
rooms and lockers must be located where gen 
eral convenience demands. 

“It goes without saving that in high schools 
there ought to be separate cloakrooms for the 
boys and the girls, and that where possible these 
ought to be well separated from each other in 


Part I 
Charles G. Loring, A.I.A., Boston, Mass. 


Lockers 





CLASSROOM IN THE DANIEL WEBSTER SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS., SHOWING WARDROBES 
WITH VERTICAL SLIDING DOORS, WITH TACK BOARDS AT THE REAR OF THE ROOM. 


order to prevent crowding in the halls and also 
to insure greater privacy for each. In a large 
school there ought to be at least four of these 
rooms, two upstairs and two on the lower floor, 
the girls of the third and fourth year classes 
using the one upstairs, while those of the first 
and second years would use the one below, or 
vice versa, according to arrangement of classes. 
A similar provision also should be made for the 
boys. In small schools one for each sex will 
suffice. 

“These rooms ought to have abundance of 
light, be well ventilated and warmed, and should 
be loeated where they can be readily supervised 
and frequently inspected. It is a mistaken 
policy and poor economy to stint in the matter 
of cloakrooms and lockers, with reference either 
to space or furniture. Make these rooms neat 
and attractive, and then it is the duty of those 
in authority to see that they are carefully kept 
and in no way abused by the pupils. It is 
sometimes more than distressing to see how such 
rooms are misused, especially by the boys. 
Locker doors are broken open for no other rea- 
son than that a lazy boy will not go home for 
Walls are defaced, 
and an air of general carelessness is likely to 
prevail. The safe thing is to make the rooms 
attractive and deserving of good treatment, and 
then demand that they be kept so. 

“Tn grammar schools each classroom must be 
provided with a well lighted and well ventilated 
It is not necessary to make separate 
cloakrooms for the sexes if such rooms are cor- 
rectly placed, sufficiently large, and properly 
equipped. In small buildings of not more than 
four rooms it is often easy to arrange separate 
cloak rooms for the sexes, and when it can be 


his forgotten locker key. 


cloakroom. 


done without inconvenience or undue expense, 
it is desirable; but in large buildings much con- 
fusion and its incident difficulties can be 
avoided by giving each classroom one common 
cloakroom. Entrance to the cloakroom should 
be from the schoolroom and at the end opposite 


the teacher’s desk. 
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“The method of putting lockers all along the 
hallways has some advantages, notably in their 
management and care, but they are unsightly, 
they restrict hallways, invite congestion, are 
hard to ventilate and difficult to keep free from 
dust. 

“It is the general professional opinion that 
hallways should never be restricted or despoiled 
with rows of hat pegs or even closed lockers 
open ones are an abomination.” 

From the monumental volume on “School 
Architecture,” prepared by Mr. J. J. Donovan 
of Oakland, California, and published in 1921, 
the following quotations are taken: 

“Wardrobes.—It is possible to locate the ward- 
robe on the front, rear or side of the classroom. 
As previously mentioned, the ‘Chicago’ type re- 
quires less floor area and does not increase the 
eost of construction due to width of room. 
Access is by means of vertically sliding panel 
doors, containing blackboards, counter-weighted 
for easy operation. 

“Figures 219 and 220 show the type having 
an outside window, which gives direct lighting 
and natural ventilation. They are favored by 
many for these reasons and are more hygienic. 
It should be noted that the partition between the 
teacher’s closet at the window does not extend 
to the ceiling but stops just above the top of 
the door. Also the upper panel of the door is 
glazed, permitting light to pass through. 

“Tn high schools, where the depth of wall is 
12” or more, the corridor walls are often planned 
to hold built-in lockers. 
as a durable wainscot and is much favored by 
many school administrators. If the lockers are 
of metal construction and are flush with the 
plaster above and with a cement base at the 


This admirably serves 


floor, the prevailing sanitary conditions are 
especially good. Such lockers should have re 
cessed handles in order to avoid injury to cloth 
ing or person.” 

It will be noted that the word wardrobe here 
refers tu two types and that lockers are consid- 
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ered only along corridor walls and not grouped 
in alcoves or special rooms. 

These quotations are from representative 
sources of information available to committees 
in charge of new construction, but they some- 
times vary in definitions, they sometimes omit 
mentien of elements of common practice, and in 
some matters they disagree. 

The Scuoot Boarp Journat has corresponded 
with scores of active educators and architects 
from coast to coast for the purpose of determin- 
ing the methods of handling this particular 
problem in well planned schoolhouses. It has 
not aimed at making a census of the coat rooms, 
wardrobes, and lockers adopted in buildings 
already constructed, but at analyzing the trend 
in design and the reasons governing it. 

Pedantie standardization is improfitable, but 
a broad generalization may take into account 
the varied needs of large and small schools and 
of the upper and lower grades, and of different 
climatie conditions. 

General Classification 

As a basis of discussion certain classifications 
were adopted. 

Coat Rooms, referred to separate rooms with 
hooks or lockers. In the centralized type there 


. would be only two to a building or to a floor 


according to the size of the plant. In the wnit 
type there would be one to each classroom, 

Warpropes, referred to hanging space, two to 
three feet deep with a row of doors opening 
directly on a classroom or on a corridor. This 
type is very generally referred to as the “Chi- 
cago Wardrobe.” 

LocKERS, were separately considered as such, 
whether grouped in a central coat room or in 
an aleove off a corridor or along the sides of a 
corridor. 


Analysis of Questionnaire 
Classifying the data collected first by school 


authorities, the administrators (including 
school boards and superintendents) hold the 
coatrooms adjoining the classrooms are the most 
satisfactory for both primary and grammar 
grades, but the classroom wardrobes are a very 
close second. Lockers along the corridors are 
the overwhelming favorites for senior and 
junior high schools, but 26 per cent of the 
replies prefer lockers in centralized groups. 
Comparing this with the opinions of the archi- 
tects who specialize in schoolhouse work, there 
is a surprising divergence, for the designers un- 
hesitatingly recommend the classroom ward- 
robe of the Chicago type for both primary and 
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COAT ROOM AT THE NEEDHAM, MASS., HIGH 
SCHOOL, SHOWING UMBRELLA RACK, 
COAT HOOKS, AND GUARD 
OVER HEAT PIPES. 


grammar grades. The vote for the high schools 
is, however, again for the corridor locker, but 
the classroom wardrobe divides second place 
with the group lockers instead of running a poor 
third as in the opinion of the school adminis- 
trators. Doubtless the architects’ point of view 
was strongly affected by the construction cost, 
which is of more pressing interest to them, than 
future upkeep. 


Possibly the school administrators, who must 
think in terms of existing plants, often of 
ancient vintage, are ultra conservative as com- 
pared with the architects who must “deal in 
futures.” Certainly the national trend in new 
school buildings for the primary and grammar 
grades is away from the separate coatroom and 
towards the wardrobe along the classroom wall. 

With any innovation which is copied without 
full knowledge of its detailed design, there are 
bound to be sporadic failures and the general 
model is blamed, whereas really the defects are 
due to the individual example. This applies to 
the classroom wardrobe where no truss has been 
placed over the battery of sliding doors, causing 
settlement and binding, or where the pulleys 
and counter weights have been poorly selected, 
resulting in difficulties of operation, or where 
the ventilation has not been properly designed, 
or where the coathooks and poles were not 
spaced correctly for the age of the pupils. 





WARDROBES WITH PIVOTED DOORS INSTALLED IN THE NELSON SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
THE DOORS HAVE BLACKBOARDS AND CHALK RAILS AND, WHEN CLOSED, | 
PRESENT A CONTINUOUS APPEARANCE. - 
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The point of departure in considering the 
housing of pupils’ outer wraps is the “home 
room.” In the lower grades the children have 
one classroom as their headquarters, and the 
same teacher can supervise them when they 
arrive to put away their hats, coats, and over- 
shoes, when they ask permission to get things 
from their outer wraps during school hours, and 
above all the teachers can direct the pupils in 
an orderly manner at dismissal. In the upper 
grades, at the junior and senior high schools 
the children have no “home room” at which they 
arrive and from which they leave each day, and 
also space is required by each pupil to store text- 
books and the like. 

There are of course exceptions. The super- 
intendent of schools at Everett, Mass., writes: 
“Tn our new senior high school we have installed 
the Chicago wardrobe, believing it to be the 
cheapest to install and the most satisfactory in 
operation and as well ventilated as any.” For 
kindergartens large coatrooms for each unit are 
the best as the pupils need help in dressing to 
go out and spaces should be provided for this 
away from the classroom and the corridors. 

Comparison of Types 

Leaving aside the consideration of the prac- 
tice of hanging wraps on open hooks along the 
corridors, which is excusable only in small coun- 
try schools, the characteristics of the six types 
under discussion may be summarized briefly. 

CoaTROOMS, either two to a school or two on 
each floor, are the oldest type. When without 
individual lockers, they require special super- 
vision at the beginning and end of the schocl 
day and during recess; they must be kept locked 
at other times, and they mean congestion and 
confusion. Proper lighting and ventilation re- 
quires them to occupy valuable floor space or 
else to receive expensive mechanical aids. Theft 
and dirt are invited. 

Coatrooms adjoining each classroom should 
open on the classroom to allow certain super 
vision by the teacher, should have two doors to 
allow ease of circulation, should have an out 
side window for natural light and air and in 
addition artificial heat and ventilation in cold 
or wet climates, and they should be placed at 
the rear of the classroom to allow the maximum 
blackboard space back of the teacher. Assum 
ing that a classroom is 22’ wide and the maxi- 
mum width of a coatroom 4’ 6”, such a ecoatroom 
will occupy 99 square feet of floor space and, 
with an average height from floor to floor of 13’, 
it will contain 1,287 ecubie feet. A wardrobe 
with a clear width of 2’6” would occupy 55 
square feet of area and only 715 cubic feet. 
The cost of two doors and an outside window in 
the coat room about offsets the cost of four 
sliding doors in the wardrobe. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the coatroom is more expensive 
to build than the wardrobe. 

WARDROBES opening directly on the classroom 
should be placed at the rear to decrease the floor 
span, or at the side opposite the windows for 
unusually large classes requiring extra space. 
They should not be behind the teacher. The 
doors should clear the floor by about five inches 
to allow for the passage of air from the class 
room up over the garments and through regis 
ters in the ceiling, by fan ventilation. If the 
doors are of the vertical sliding type, special 
care must be given to their design and construe 
tion, and blackboards, or tack 
boards, should form a panel at a convenient 
height for the use of the pupils. If the doors 
are pivoted at the top and bottom, the inter 
mediate mullion may be dispensed with, and 
natural slate blackboard used. One patented 
model of this type has been adopted by New 
York and several other municipalities, and as it 
is standardized, dangers from oversights in de 
sign or installation are reduced to a minimum. 

(Concluded on Page 167) 
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ceive adequate salary. 


The Salaries of Superintendents of Schools and Mayors in Cities of 
100,000 Population and Over 


Many superintendents of schools do not re- 
They have difficulty in 
coping with the situation in their local commun- 
ity, first because of opposition from local politi- 
cal groups and secondly, because the voters do 
not have the facts regarding the salaries of 
superintendents in other cities. Communities 
should know the salary of their superintendent 
in comparison with other cities; they should also 
know the relation of their superintendent’s 
salary to the salary of other officials in their 
own and other cities. The superintendent’s 
salary should be commensurate with the service 
he renders. The study reported below shows 
the relation of the salaries of superintendents 
of schools and mayors in cities of 100,000 and 
over. 

The salary of the superintendent of schools 
is usually determined largely by politics. It 
generally remains constant after once being 
fixed. Sometimes the obtaining of an increase 
involves a great amount of political activity and 
often long periods of time intervene before 
increases are granted. No matter how good 
the man may be; no matter how imperative the 
need is for an increase; it must wait until the 
proper influence is brought to bear. The per- 
sonal attitude of a city official may prevent the 
superintendent from receiving a_ justifiable 
increment. 

Often the political affiliations of superintend- 
ents determine whether they receive an increase 
of salary. Usually the budget of the schools is 
submitted to the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment or some similar board for approval. 
These boards are usually purely political and 
their members have little knowledge of schools 
or their administration. They know little of 
the needs of the schools, or of the type of men 
and women who should conduct them. Since 
the money spent for schools generally carries 
no patronage, these men limit as much as 
possible the educational expenditures. 

City officials generally underestimate the im- 
portance of the city superintendency in com- 
parison with the office of mayor. The men who 
manage our city government do not realize that 
the superintendency of a school system requires 
long and arduous training. This position is a 
superintendent’s life work. From it he gains 
his entire livelihood. He brings to it as much 
skill and training as is required for any of the 
professions. This applies especially to the 
superintendents in the larger cities. 

There is a belief prevalent that the mayor 
of any city should always receive a larger salary 
than the superintendent of schools. Yet, most 
mayors devote only part of their time to active 
participation in the affairs of the city. Their 
position in American cities is only a temporary 
one. It is usually only a stepping stone to more 
practice, if the mayor is a lawyer, or better ad- 
vertised business, if he is a business man. The 
job is only incidental, and not a life work. 
Ordinarily the incumbents have little actual 
preparation for the position of mayor and re- 
quire a number of experts in different fields to 
help them with their problems. 

Most of the decisions of the mayor are gov- 
erned by political expediency or are formulated 
for him by public sentiment or by groups of 
Interested parties. On the other hand, the 

‘Mr. Donald M. Kidd. Director of Vocational Educa 
tion and Continuation Schools for the Board of Edu 


cation, Syracuse. N. Y.; Dr. O. M. Clem. Associate 


Professor of Education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 


Part I 
Donald M. Kidd and O. M. Clem! 


superintendent of schools confers with large 
numbers of assistants, directors and supervisors, 
who are experts in the various activities of the 
schools. He helps these men determine their 
policies and aids them in making decisions 
which vitally affect the entire school system. 
He makes the final recommendations to the 
board of education. The effectiveness of these 
recommendations depends on an_ intimate 
knowledge of a large number of details concern- 
ing the various activities of the schools. 


There seems to be a great lack of knowledge 
about the salaries of these two officials. The 
political groups have made many erroneous 
statements regarding the salaries of superin- 
tendents, which the school people could not 
refute or disprove because of lack of facts. The 
data here presented show the useful facts rela- 
tive to the comparative salaries of superintend- 
ents and mayors. The information regarding 
the salaries of superintendents of schools and 
mayors was obtained by sending a question- 
naire to the superintendent of schools of each 
city in the United States of 100,000 population 


SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
In 82 cities of 100,000 population and over 
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CHART 1. 


and over. Only the salaries of the superintend- 
ent of schools and mayor were requested. The 
questionnaires were sent to 82 cities. Re- 
sponses were very prompt. Every city returned 
the information requested. 

Chart 1 shows the distribution of the salaries 


of superintendents of schools. The following 


facts will be noted: 













SALARIES OF MAYORS 
In 82 cities of 100,000 population and over 
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Highest salary paid.............. .. - $15,000 
Lowest salary paid....... xeped ts ... 4,000 
Average salary paid..... ere 8,549.21 
Median salary paid........... 9 +6ackaateee 000 


Chart 2 shows the distribution of the salaries 
of the mayors of these cities.” 

For comparison the following facts will be 
noted: 


Highest salary paid..... eae ne on .. ++ «$25,000 
Lawest. GGIATY BOWES i... i cicss ie ogi: 
AVOTERO GREY DOIG. 6 occ ck cecscctus 7,147.56 
Median salary paid........... os hata), ae 


The superintendents in 44 per cent, or 36 
of the cities, receive more than the average 
salary for the group. The mayors in 40 per 
cent, or 32 cities, receive more than the average 
salary. On the other hand, 65 per cent of the 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE SALARIES OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND MAYORS 
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CHART 3. 


superintendents receive more than the average 
salary of the entire group of mayors. This 
is illustrated in Chart 3. , 

The fact that the salary of the mayor is 
usually additional to what is regularly earned 
by him may be a factor in determining the 
amount he receives. 


66 per cent of the 
Superintendents receive 
more salary than the Mayor 


22 per cent 
receive less 


CHART 4. 


Chart 4 compares salaries received by super- 
intendents of schools and mayors. Fifty-four 
cities, or 66 per cent, pay their superintendent 
more salary than they give their mayor; 10 
cities, or 12 per cent, pay the same salary to 
both officials; 18 cities, or 22 per cent, pay the 
superintendent less than they pay the mayor. 

The study of the salaries of superintendents 
in 52 cities of 100,000 and over, made by the 
research division of the National Education 
Association found the median salary to be 
$8,000. It may be noted that in this study of 


*If the city has no mayor, the salary of the city 
manager is used, or that of the highest paid commis- 


sioner. 
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82 cities of the same size that the median salary 

is the same.* 

Effect of the Size of Cities Upon the Salaries of 

Superintendents of Schools and Mayors 

The 82 cities studied may be divided into 

seven groups, each composed of from eleven to 

thirteen cities. These groups are as follows: 
13 cities of 100,000 to 110,000 population 
11 cities of 110,001 to 125,000 population 
11 cities of 125,001 to 150,000 population 
12 cities of 150,001 to 200,000 population 
12 cities of 200,001 to 300,000 population 
11 cities of 300,001 to 500,000 population 
12 cities of 500,001 and upwards 


If based on equal units of population, the 
number of cities in each group would vary so 
much that adequate comparisons could not be 
made. 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SALARIES IN 62 CITIES 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO POPULATION 
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Chart 5 shows the variations in the minimum 
and maximum salaries for mayors and superin- 
tendents in each of these groups. This chart 
shows that the maximum salary for superintend- 
ents varies but little, the greatest variance being 
$6,400 for all groups. The size of the city seems 
to have little effect on the maximum salary of 
the superintendent of schools, many of the small 
cities paying salaries equal to those in the large 
cities. 


“Public School Salaries in 1924-1925,"’"—Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol 
Ill, No. 1 and 2, January and March, 1925, Page 41. 
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AVERAGE SALARIES IN 82 CITIES 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO POPULATION 
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CHART 6. 


The maximum salaries of the mayors in these 
groups vary to a much greater degree, there 
being a variance of $18,500. The variation is 
not so great when the group of five largest cities 
is omitted. 

This chart also shows that with the exception 
of the group of largest cities mentioned the size 
of the city has little influence upon the maxi- 
mum salary of the mayor. 

It is very evident that the minimum salary 
for superintendents is higher in every group of 
cities than the minimum salary for mayors, the 
difference varying from $1,000 to $4,500. 

The maximum salary for superintendents is 
higher than that of mayors in four groups out 
of seven. 

Chart 6 shows the average salaries for super- 
intendents and mayors of these groups of cities. 
With the exception of the group of largest cities, 
the superintendent receives an average of at 
least $1,500 more than the mayor. 

There seems to be a gradual increase in the 
average salaries of both mayors and superin- 
tendents as the size of the city increases. 

From Chart 6 any city may determine ap- 
proximately what should be the lowest salary 
for its officials. We may assume that the lowest 
salary paid to either of these officials should be 
at least the average salary for the group to 
which the city belongs. 


School Building Maintenance 


Part VI— Purchasing 
H. E. Ramsey, Detroit 


The purchasing department of a school sys- 
tem should not be so far removed from the 
building maintenance department that there is 
a sufferable difference. By that I mean simply 
that the building superintendent knows, or 
should know, what kind of paint, varnish, 
cement, lumber, etc., is best for the different 
kinds of jobs and should be able to get these 
supplies according to his recommendations. A 
real honest-to-goodness purchasing agent should 
consider as many angles of the things as are 
necessary, and not be influenced by glib sales- 
men or the promise of a bonus, or any other 
extraneous consideration. Price is not always 
the main thing. The maintenance man has to 
live with his jobs and face the people every day, 
who may benefit or suffer from his work. The 
quality and selection are paramount issues. 

The maintenance man also should be able to 
judge fairly well the quantities of materials 
used in a year and after pointing out the ad- 
visability of stocking certain materials, be able 
to have them stocked. The idea of local buying 
entirely is full of many fallacies. The local 
merchant says, “I pay big taxes, and should 
have your business.” Certainly, but perhaps 
his taxes would not be so big if some good judg- 
ment were used in buying. 

In my opinion a great many economies are 
possible in buying in quantity. I mean not 
only in original price, but in service economy. 


For example, take window glass. I know of 
one instance where by buying piece meal the 
annual bill was nearly $600, but standard sizes 
in box lots for the same quantity of glass cost 
$210, and in addition when stocked the glass was 
on hand. Glass does not pick any particular 
time of day or week to 
break, and a 4:30 p. m. 
call to a local merchant 
would not get it there that 
day. Of course, conditions 
vary, but it seems reason- 
able .to believe that one 
cannot expect a merchant 
to stop everything to 
supply a little order on a 
moment’s notice, whereas 
if the glass is in stock, you 
have it. 


ORIGINAL 


TO 


By combining the pur- 
chase of lumber for the 
manual training depart- 
ment with the lumber for 
building use, it is possible 
to make great savings by 
buying in carload lots. Of 
course, there must be 
taken into account the in- 
terest on investment and 
the handling charges and 
the cost of cutting into 
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smaller dimensions, ete. But take a year’s 
records and try it—on paper anyhow. 

In a not too large school system the office of 
building superintendent and purchasing agent 
may be combined to good advantage. 

The Purchase Order Form 

The white copy (Form Q) goes to the dealer 
supplying the goods and becomes his property. 
It is the only copy that is signed. The dupli- 
cate, which is blue, goes to the party that is to 
receive the goods, as stock-keeper, manual train- 
ing supervisor, ete., and is retained until the 
goods are received, at which time it is marked 
as having been received, and is returned to the 
office. The triplicate, which is in yellow, goes 
into the permanent book file. The fourth, 
which is in green, goes into the current file, and 
is kept until the goods are received, and then 
removed and destroyed. It is printed on a light 
weight stock. The blank provides a record that 
a purchase has been made. 

The superintendent of buildings should hold 
principally an advisory position in the school 
board organization in matters concerning build- 
ings and their maintenance. Some one has very 
aptly stated a useful truth when he said that a 
great amount of good information is going to 
waste because the building man is not consulted. 
It seems to be an almost universal tragedy that 
educational men do not realize their lack of 
knowledge and experience when building mat- 
ters come up for discussion. The superintend- 
ent of schools should look to the superintendent 
of buildings for results. The intricacies of a 
heating and ventilating plant, the quality of 
certain kinds of varnish, the action of certain 
door checks, the operation of flush valves, and 
many other important things are matters that 
it has taken a good building superintendent a 
good many years to understand, and the average 
superintendent of schools cannot “get it out of 
a book” in one month. 

The building superintendent’s occupation is a 
specialty and if he is capable, his judgment 
should be respected and asked for. 

The average school board is also due for some 
criticism on this score. When a new school 
building is projected some boards employ a 
school architect and entrust everything to him. 
In so doing they practically throw away all of the 
accumulated knowledge and experience which 
the superintendent of school buildings has 
acquired. They frequently permit materials 
and devices to be specified, which the superin- 
tendent has found to be inferior. It is well to 
have the superintendent of buildings check all 
plans and pass on all specifications and thus 
make his work of maintaining the school plant 
in every way efficient. 
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Some Neglected Factors in Equalization Programs 


Much has been written on the matter of 
equalization of educational opportunity 
throughout the various commonwealths. In- 
vestigation on investigation has been reported. 
Figures have been piled up to show the need for 
su.ne scheme for giving boys and girls in poor 
communities a chance to get a good education. 
Much has been made of the fact that, measured 
by assessed valuation and tax rates, some com- 
munities are able to support schools with far 
less effort than are other communities within 
the same political geographical units. Such 
variations are shown to be as great as twenty- 
five to one. 

Serious attempts to remedy such conditions 
by means of state or county subventions to 
poorer districts have been made. Too often, 
well meant programs for state aid have failed 
to function as intended. For instance, in 
Illinois it has been found that poorer districts 
in many cases have actually paid more into the 
state fund than they have received back. This 
has resulted despite a perfectly legitimate and 
well intentioned purpose, namely that of pro- 
moting better education through encouraging the 
employment of trained teachers and the main- 
tenance of longer terms of school. As was ex- 
pected, bonuses for the employment of trained 
teachers, or for the maintenance of a lengthened 
term, put a premium on paying higher salaries 
for trained teachers and on keeping the school 
open a few days longer. This apparently should 
function to urge poor districts to offer better 
opportunities for their children. What really 
occurred was that wealthier districts had little 
difficulty in meeting the required standards, and 
consequently secured heavy state subventions 
on both counts. On the other hand, poorer dis- 
tricts could scarcely afford to pay the price 
necessary to secure even untrained teachers. 
Likewise, state aid which might be available 
as a reward for lengthening the school year was 
too insignificant to warrant the additional local 
burden arising from such extension of school 
time. Henee, it transpires that an increase in 
the state distributive fund actually has drawn 
funds from the poorest community to be distri- 
buted as subventions to the wealthiest commun- 
ity. 

The Operation of State Aid Programs 

In Minnesota, school districts on the fabu- 
lously rich Iron Range, actually drew the lion’s 
share of the funds distributed, because such 
schools introduced the special types of work and 
departments which the state most highly subsi- 
dized. Inhabitants of the jack-pine barrens, or 
of struggling farming communities, paid little 
taxes, it is true, because of low valuations. 
These same communities could not possibly re- 
ceive state subventions conditioned on the main- 
tenance of special departments. The mainte- 
nance of any school required the maximum of 
effort on their part. When will educators, 
statesmen, and legislators forget their own self- 
interest in fostering pet hobbies by federal, state, 
or county subventions and meet the issue of 
assisting weaker communities, even if their own 
community or pet foible does not profit directly ? 

In Iowa, state funds are collected by state- 
wide taxation to assist the poor districts of the 
coal mining regions. This is certainly a short- 
sighted policy. Any industry which is directly 
responsible for the presence of any appreciable 
number of children, who are to be educated, 
should contribute funds to the public coffers, 
sufficient to keep such children from becoming 
a burden on the community to which they are 
attracted because of the industry. Why should 
the farmers of Towa, or the merchants in rural 


G. W. Willett, La Grange, IIl. 


towns, be assessed to educate children brought 
to the state by an industry, the location of which 
is hundreds of miles distant and only by politi- 
cal accident chances to be in the same common- 
wealth? If the coal mining industry in Iowa 
cannot provide sufficient public funds to offer 
educational opportunities to the children for 
whose presence it is responsible, it is high time 
that the whole coal industry be reorganized until 
it is placed on an economically sound basis. 
Why deceive ourselves in such matters ¢ 

It becomes indeed interesting when we com- 
pare the existing situation in Iowa with a pro- 
posed plan for Illinois. In the latter state there 
has been wide advocacy of a plan for a sever- 
ance tax. This tax would be assessed on the 
output of the mines and would be paid into the 
state school funds for distribution throughout 
the state. Louisiana has a law which is some- 
what similar. How are we to forecast the re- 
sult of such a plan when we learn that certain 
school districts in the coal mining regions of 
Illinois in 1923 had found it necessary to avoid 
the enforcement of the state compulsory attend- 
ance laws because of an over-supply of children ? 
There is every reason to believe that the child 
surplus still exists in these communities. We 
are told that mine operators in the same regions 
are actually losing money if they count depre- 
ciation as an item of cost. Towa offers school 
subventions to its “struggling” mining commun- 
ities while Illinois finds advocates for penalizing 
the same type of communities for the benefit of 
the schools of the remainder of the state. Cer- 
tain of such districts in Illinois are unable to 
enforce the compulsory school law because, as 
ohne county superintendent declared, “to do so 
would mean to deprive of his seat some child 
who wanted to come to school, only to give it to 
the one who didn’t want it.” Again, in regard 
to a severance tax, we would inquire to what 
extent the mere accident of inclusion within a 
particular geographic unit should penalize or 
reward a community for its affluence or its 
poverty? To be more specific, to what extent 
should coal mined in Franklin County furnish 
funds for the upkeep of the schools of Cook 
County over two hundred miles distant ? 

The Fundamentals of True Equalization 

When all such difficulties, as have been men- 
tioned above, and in fact when any suggested 
plan which we have seen advocated in printed 
articles in periodicals or books on finance and 
administration are considered, there is lacking 
at least one fundamental factor of true equali- 
zation. We may prate forever about the fact 
that Podunk Junction has only one tenth the 
opportunity of furnishing its youth an eduea- 
tion that Copper City has when their respective 
abilities are measured by either their assessed 
valuation or their true valuation. In so doing, 
we have neglected one of the most fundamental 
phases of the situation, namely, the cost of liv- 
ing in the respective communities. What does 
it cost a teacher to live in a community? What 
is the cost per month for board and room? 
What does the community demand of her in a 
social way? Does the standard of dress in the 
community require a heavy expenditure for 
clothes? We have known of teachers who from 
a financial standpoint preferred positions at 
lower salaries because of the difference in the 
cost of “keeping up with the Jones’s.” 

The variation of the actual cost of living be- 
tween communities within a state of varied 
topography, industry, and climate may be and 
usually is indeed great. That school district 
which covers territory where living expenses are 
high, must pay higher salaries than the district 
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which is situated where it costs less to live. 
Fortunately, a high cost of living usually coin- 
cides with a community rated as high in ability 
to pay for schools. Such variations in cost of 
living between communities tend to level off 
many inequalities of educational ability which 
are supposed to exist among communities. 

In the summer of 1924, a group of rural 
teachers from one of the best rural counties in 
Northern Illinois gave out information as to the 
anticipated cost of board and room for the year 
1924-1925. These teachers were under contract 
for from eight and one-half to nine and one- 
half months, at salaries ranging from $75 to 
$125 per month. Their average salary was 
approximately $105. The cost of board and 
room varied from $18 to about $30 per month. 
Half of the group reported from $18 to $22.50 
per month. Expenses for dress and other inei- 
dentals in their communities would be low. 
Again, it must be emphasized that these teach- 
ers were from a county which ranked exceed- 
ingly high in its prosperity and in the type of 
rural teachers employed. Living expenses in 
many of the poorer counties doubtless would 
have been considerably lower. Hence the use 
of these data for purposes of comparison with a 
suburban community does not represent the use 
of the lowest extreme in teacher expenses but 
instead of rather an average rural region. 

However, comparing the figures for this 
county, with a suburb of Chicago, will reveal 
somewhat this equalizing factor. In a certain 
suburb it is virtually impossible to secure room 
alone for less than $25 to $35 per month. Board 
adds from $35 to $50 per month. Expenditures 
for dress are increased at even a greater rate. 
Social and incidental expenses increase at a 
still more rapid ratio. In other words. the cost 
of living in this rather typical suburban com- 
munity is in all probability at least three times 
that of the rural county teachers who reported. 

For a less prosperous county, there would 
doubtless be a much wider margin between the 
cost of living there and that of a suburban com- 
munity. This factor of cost should be given 
recognition by any commonwealth which pro- 
poses a system of state subventions. Schoo! 
districts, and consequently local communities, 
must make up this increased cost to all teachers 
whom it employs. Teachers entering upon a 
new position not infrequently find themselves 
scmewhat disappointed because of the variation 
between nominal and actual increases in 
salaries. Certain suburban communities actu- 
ally employ teachers at salaries above that asked 
by the candidate because of a recognition of the 
unsuspected increase in cost of actual living. 

The assessed valuation of Podunk Junction 
may be woefully low and the actual full valua- 
tion may likewise be low, while the assessed 
valuation of Copper City may be high, and prob- 
ably should be higher; but the ratio of the two 
assessments may far from reveal the relative 
abilities to support the schools. The assessed 
valuation or the full valuation per child in 
school likewise may give an erroneous idea of 
the effort being put forth by the community. 
Furthermore the existence of a high cost per 
pupil in Copper City may in no just way be 
compared with a low cost in Podunk Junction, 
unless we have some measure of the relative cost 
to employees of maintaining the standards of 
the respective communities. It must be con- 
ceded that certain high standards in prosperous 
communities are due in part to the increased 
income enjoyed by the community, but even if 
the mutuality of such relationship is conceded, 

(Concluded on Page 167) 
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Rational Schoolhouse Ventilation 


Dr. J. E. Rush’s Discussion of Window and Mechanical Ventilation 


The subject of ventilation, more particularly 
with reference to the relative merits of the 
natural and artificial methods, has been dis- 
cussed in engineering circles with more than 
ordinary vim and energy in recent years. The 
position taken by Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow on 
the subject a year or two ago, which first ap- 
peared in the columns of the Scnoot Boarp 
JOURNAL, has tended to arouse interest to a high 
degree. The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers has given much time and 
thought to the problem of ventilation with a 
view of finding the solution. And while venti- 
lation concerns every form of housing, it is 
reasonable to hold that it concerns schoolhous- 
ing with exceptional force. Therefore the later 
discussions and conclusions on the subject are 
of interest to the American school public. 

A paper was recently presented before the 
society by Dr. J. E. Rush of the department of 
public health of Kentucky, entitled “A Rational 
Basis for Ventilation” which deals in an exhaus- 
tive manner with the subject, more particularly 
in its historic and scientific aspects. 

Dr. Rush considered quite thoroughly the 
qualities of indoor and outdoor air and its re- 
action upon the human body. The effect of 
temperature he sums up in the following: 

“The effect of temperature solely may be 
summed up somewhat as follows: If the tem- 
perature varies from 40 to 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit, the feeling of cold is such that if the 
person is free to do so he will not remain quiet 
but will move about, thereby increasing his body 
temperature by increased exercise and oxida- 
tion. If he cannot move about, he may shiver; 
shivering is a form of muscular exercise which 
increases oxidation, The optimum temperature 
seems to be around 68 degrees Fahrenheit and 
slight changes from this temperature do not call 
the heat regulating mechanism into play imme- 
diately, so that discomfort may be felt between 
65 and 75 degrees. This is probably because it 
is not so warm as to start active perspiration, 
nor so cold as to make one desire to exercise. 
Between 80 degrees and 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the body by evaporation of perspiration and 
by radiation and conduction becomes cooler. It 
should be remembered that humidity greatly 
affects these factors though at this time we are 
considering temperature alone. It should be 
recalled that it was Haldane who said that the 
correct temperature, or effective temperature 
was indicated by the wet-bulb reading which 
determines the effects noted. When high tem- 
perature and high humidity are present, it has 
been shown to be extremely dangerous. 
Soldiers have been known to suffer from heat 
stroke when marching in uniform even though 
the temperature was less than 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit (increased humidity due to cloth- 
ing).” 

In discussing humidity, he reaches the follow- 
ing conclusions: “If the temperature is low, 
there is practically no perspiration and the body 
will lose its heat by direct conduction. If there 
is moisture in the air, it will be deposited in the 
clothing and as moist clothing conducts heat 
away from the body more rapidly, moist air 
seems cooler than dry air of the same tempera- 
ture. 

“The question of humidity is, as has been 
stated above, suspected to be a factor in predis- 
posing to respiratory infections and it has also 
been stated that it causes abnormal conditions 
of adenoids and tonsils and may be conducive 
to nervousness. That the sensible temperature 
is not indicated by the temperature of the dry- 
bulb thermometer must be apparent from these 
considerations relative to humidity and it would 





seem that the sensible temperature would more 
closely correspond to the temperature indicated 
by the wet-bulb thermometer. It can be seen 
that within certain limits increase in the humid- 
ity might allow for a decrease in the tempera- 
ture of living rooms. The average daily 
amount of water eliminated by the skin is 
nearly 244 pounds and from this it will be seen 
that the question of evaporation and hence 
humidity is an extremely important one.” 


Open Window Ventilation 
The question of window ventilation is dealt 


with by quoting Dr. S. Josephine Baker who 
engaged in a study of Child Hygiene in 1915 
and 1916 and doing so reached the following 
conclusions: 

“1. Schoolrooms ventilated by windows 
alone, without gravity exhaust ducts, are likely 
to be imperfectly aerated and malodorous. 

“2. Schoolrooms ventilated by windows with- 
out special deflectors and by gravity exhausts 
are much better than those which lack exhaust 
ducts. 

“3. Schoolrooms provided with certain types 
of window deflectors, with radiators located be- 
neath the windows and with exhaust ducts, may 
be ventilated throughout the winter season with 
entire success. Under many circumstances this 
may be accomplished without the use of fans 
and with the maintenance of agreeable condi- 
tions satisfactory to teachers and expert observ- 
ers. In judging the results of these experi- 
ments it should be noted, however, that the 
practical experience of members of the commis- 
sion has suggested that proper dampering is 
essential to avoid back draughts. 
the installation of exhaust fans may be desir- 
able in order to maintain a positive exhaust, 
especially during the period of milder weather 
and when the wind pressure is slight or in an 
unfavorable direction; such fans should, how- 
ever, be designed to produce only a slight air 
flow or the special virtues of the window sys- 
tem may be lost. 

“4. Window deflectors composed of parallel 
curved plates are somewhat superior to those 
of the simple plate-glass type. The plate-glass 
deflector should be of ample height.” 

The comments of the New York Commission 
on Ventilation are then given: “There are 
indications that something inherent in the 
method of ventilating schoolrooms by means of 
foreed draft and gravity exhaust, as practiced 
in this study, is productive of respiratory affec- 
tions to an extent not present in rooms venti- 
lated with windows and gravity exhaust. What 
the unfavorable elements are, is not entirely 
clear. Higher temperature is undoubtedly the 
main factor. Another is the greater uniformity 
of temperature and air flow, characteristic of 
the fan rooms. Too great uniformity perhaps 
removes a desirable stimulating effect which 
exists when temperature and air movement fluc- 
tuate as in the window rooms. 


In some cases 


“Tt must not be inferred that window ventila- 
tion, as represented in this study, was uniformly 
satisfactory. It was not. As a rule, rooms ex- 
posed on the east do not fare as well as others. 
Ample exhaust openings are better than those 
of small area. The location of outlets with re- 
spect to the windows, location, size, the type of 
heating system and control of direct radiation, 
window deflectors, ete., affect the success of this 
method. Yet in spite of our inadequate knowl- 
edge of window ventilation at its best, the fact 
remains that the window rooms of this study, 
even though of crude arrangement and not built 
originally for the purpose, competed on favor- 
able terms from a hygienic and esthetic stand- 
point with the more elaborate and costly fan 
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The tendency in the past 


and duct equipment. 
twenty years has been away from natural and 


toward mechanical ventilation. The time and 
effort of the heating and ventilating engineer 
have been directed toward the perfecting of 
mechanical means for aerating buildings. It is 
possible that the same amount of effort if ex- 
pended on the development of window ventila- 
tion would yield results of great value.” 
Window vs. Artificial Ventilation 
In reading finally the phase of the question 


which has aroused the real controversy, Dr. 
Rush says: “There are two general methods of 
ventilation, the one, the so-called natural sys- 
tem, is usually accomplished by opening the 
window. This is probably of great value under 
ordinary conditions in houses, but the system is 
usually inadequate for schoolhouses or meeting 
halls, where great nurabers of people congre- 
gate. The artificial systems of ventilation are 
those which are usually installed in connection 
with heating systems. This is the type that are 
usually found in large buildings and schools, 
meeting halls, churches and the like and the 
ventilation is accomplished either by the plenum 
system, in which the air is forced into the rooms, 
or by the vacuum system in which the air is 
exhausted from them, or by a combination of 
the two methods. Various modifications of 
these systems have been instituted from time to 
time in which the air may be washed, or 
screened, or humidified, or some of it may be re- 
circulated. Most of these systems are based on 
a unit which attempts to supply 30 cubic feet 
per minute per person. 

“In comparing the two methods, namely. open 
window ventilation and artificial ventilation, it 
will be noted that the former is by no means a 
controlled process, while the latter, if properly 
constructed and properly operated, should be 
able to meet any type of conditions that are 
likely to be placed upon it. The former is hap- 
hazard or is dependent on chance while the 
latter is under control. No provision can be 
made in natural ventilation for the conditioning 
of the air unless it is the one factor of increas- 
ing its temperature, and we have noted that 
there are many factors in the problem of venti- 
lation. The old method of ventilation by open 
windows has been found inadequate to meet 
conditions that obtain in schools, meeting halls, 
churches and large buildings, and hence it has 
been discarded. 

“The arguments against a controlled method 
of ventilation are rather numerous and it must 
be admitted that ventilating systems have been 
built that do not ventilate, and it must further 
be admitted that the ventilation plan in order 
to work properly must have a certain amount of 
supervision. One would hardly think of com- 
plaining about a watch that he had bought not 
keeping time because he neglected to wind it. 
The criticism is again made that the individual 
who is charged with operating the plant does 
not tend to his business. Shifting the responsi- 
bility from one person to many, and having 
them watch three or four windows and radiators 
and a thermometer in addition to the work of 
teaching “the young idea how to shoot,” is 
hardly a solution for the problem. From cer- 
tain schools, in which this method of uncon- 
trolled ventilation has been installed, anything 
but optimistic reports have been received. 

“There has been a good deal of legislation in 
the past relative to ventilation standards and 
there have been sufficient differences in the 
codes of the various states to show that there is 
no agreement on the problem. It would seem 
that before any radical steps are taken looking 
toward wide departures from what in the past 
has been considered more or less standard 
methods of procedure a good deal of data should 
yet be collected. It is said that the cost of in- 
(Concluded on Page 146) 
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Legal Provisions for Custody of, and Liability for, Public Funds for 


Secondary School Support 


(Conclusion) 


W. W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Twenty-eight states have placed provisions in 
the statutes in order to prevent public secondary 
school boards from constructing buildings of 
types that would endanger the safety of stu- 
dents.! When the state constitutional provi- 
sions vest incorporated cities with police power 
to enforce regulatory building ordinances, a 
public secondary school board must so construct 
its buildings as to conform to the city building 
code, if they are located within the city limits.* 

The legislatures of 26 states outline the mini- 
mum standards that must be followed in the 
construction of public secondary school build- 
ings.? Seven state legislatures have delegated 
to the state department of education, the power 
and responsibility for making the regulations 
for the construction of public school buildings.* 
Twenty-three states provide by statute that the 
plans for the public secondary school buildings 
must be approved by the state education depart- 
ment before the buildings can be legally con- 
structed.® 

Of the methods of regulating the construction 
of publie school buildings indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, that of attempting to formu- 
late details of construction standards into statu- 
tory provisions presents certain evident weak- 
nesses. One of the apparent weaknesses is the 
lack of flexibility. When the controlling vote 
of a state legislature is necessary in order to 
effect changes, it is evident that rigid standards 
formulated by legislators who are not experts 
in this field is the natural result. 

The method, used by seven states, of placing 
the power to make and enforce schoolhousing 
regulations in the state department of education 
is the preferred plan. These regulations of the 
state education department have the effect of 
law. The following extract from a “model 
schoolhousing code,” a published scientifie study 
by Dr. Frank W. Hart, indicates approval of 
such a plan: 

“Sec. 11—General powers and duties. 1. The 
state board of education shall adopt a state 
school building code providing rules and regu- 
lations governing the site, location, construction, 
maintenance and repair of all school buildings 
below college grade now existing or hereafter 
erected. The provisions of such code shall have 
the full effect of law. 2. The state board of 
education shall, upon the recommendation of the 
state superintendent of education, appoint a spe- 
cial code commission to draft and present to the 
state board of education for adoption such school 
building code. The code commission shall be 
composed of educational experts specialized in 
schoolhousing and school building architects or 
engineers in equal numbers.’’6 

Such a method has distinct advantages by 
allowing flexibility and adaptability of stand- 
ards while also insuring the formulation of such 
standards by professional experts. 

The state education department is also 
granted discretionary power by the statutes of 
eight statés to approve or withhold approval of 
the equipment of approved public secondary 
schools.7 As a part of the equipment required 
for every public school in 29 states, a United 
States flag must be furnished.§ If loeal school 
officials in California fail to provide a flag, 
superior school officials may provide one and 
charge the cost to the school district.9 The 
statutes of six states provide that school officials 

‘See key number 1685. Summary Chart. 

“Pasadena School District et al App. vs. City of 
Pasadena, Resp. (1913) 166 Cal. 7. 9 12. 134, P. 713 

‘See key number 1688, Summary Chart. 

‘See key number 1689, Summary Chart. 

‘See key number 1690, Summary Chart 

"A Standard Schoolhousing Code, 1924—F. W. Hart, 
p. 119 

"See key number 1692, Summary Chart. 


‘See key number 1613. Summary Chart. 
*Section 1546, Political Code of California, 1923. 


who fail to provide the United States flag, as re- 
quired, shall be subject to fine or dismissal from 
office.!° 


State, county, and local boards of education 
are granted the power of eminent domain for 
the purpose of securing building sites and other 
land for public secondary school purpose in 
many states.1! The statutes of twenty-six states 
grant such power to local public secondary 
school boards.!2 The Tennessee Supreme Court 
recently held as unconstitutional, a statute con- 
ferring upon county boards of education the 
power of eminent domain for public school pur- 
poses. As pointed out by Justice Hall in the 
opinion of the Court, this decision turned on a 
detail of the statute which did not provide for 
just compensation with sufficient definiteness. 
The decision did not dispute the fundamental 
power of the state to delegate such power. 
Justice Hall stated the principal grounds upon 
which the decision was based as follows: 

“Defendants demurred to the bill upon the fol- 
lowing grounds: ..That said act is unconstitu- 
tional because violative of section 21 of article 
1 of the State Constitution, which is as follows: 
‘That no man’s particular services shall be de- 
manded, or property taken or applied to public 
use, without the consent of his representatives, 
or without just compensation being made there- 
for.... We are of the opinion that the act is 
violative of the sections of the Federal and State 
Constitutions above referred to, in that it fails 
to provide an adequate remedy for the enforce- 
ment of the payment of just compensation for 
property proposed to be taken for public use... 
We do not think this meets the requirements of 
the Constitution. In the first place, the act does 
not provide that the land to be taken shall be 
assessed at its fair cash value, but at its fair and 
equitable value. This may or may not be its fair 
cash value, and is too indefinite.’ ’’13 

The courts have repeatedly held that the 
power of eminent domain is legal, when exer- 
cised for the purpose of securing publie secon- 
dary school sites under authority conferred by 
the statutes.'* If the district has taken posses- 
sion of a site under color of title and have 
erected buildings thereon, one who establishes 
adverse claim to the site may not secure com- 
pensation for the value of improvements so 
made, but only for the value of the unimproved 
property.!5 It has also been held by the courts 
to be a legal use of the power of eminent domain 
to secure land for school ground purposes.!® 

The statutes of three states prohibit the ex- 
penditure of public secondary school funds for 
certain specified purposes, teacherages, and 
school buildings on the “cost plus plan.”!7 The 
Supreme Court of Kentucky has held that the 
public school board of Louisville could not 
legally pay an assessment for the original con- 
struction of a street.18 


Expenditures for capital outlay in excess of 
the year’s income are specifically prohibited by 
the laws of eight states. The courts have held 
such contracts in excess of the year’s income to 


“Section 1546. Political Code of California, 1923 

"See key number 1604, Summary Chart. 

“See key numbers 1605 to 1700 inclusive, Summary 
Chart XVITI. 

“George Bragg, Chairman. et al Leverett Yeargin 
et ux (1921), 145 Tenn. 643, 647. 648, 238 S. W. 78. 

“Jacob W. Cousens v. Inhabitants of School District 
No. 4 in Lyman (1877), 67 Maine 280, 284: Nelson et al 
v. School Dist. No. 3 et al (1917), 100 K 612, 164, P. 
1075, 1076. 

“Searl v. School Dist. No. 2 in Lake County, Error 
to the United States for district of Colorado (1890), 
1383 U. S. 558, 560, 565. c 

“Samuel K. Sorenson. Resp, v. Perkins & Company, 
Anp. et al (1913), 72 Wash. 16-18. 129. P. 577: Nelson et 
al v. Sehool Dist. No. 3 et al (1917). 108 K. 612. 164 
IP. 1075: Wood et al v. Svracnse School Dist. No, 1 
(1920), 108 K. 1. 198 P. 149, 1050 191. 

See key number 1704, Summary Chart. 

“(itv of Tounisville v. Leatherman et al (1896), 99 
Kv. 213. 35 S. W. 625. 626 

“See key number 1703, Summary Chart. 
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be illegal and void.2® It is illegal for teachers 
or school board members to be financially inter- 
ested in contracts for capital outlay.?4 All ex- 
penditures for capital outlay must be budgeted 
for the ensuing year, in 22 states.?? 

Eight states require by statute that, in spend- 
ing public secondary school funds in contracts 
for capital outlays involving more than $200, 
the contract must be in writing.22 Twenty 
states require by statute that contracts for capi- 
tal outlay must be awarded to the lowest bidder, 
after advertising for bids, if the contract ex- 
ceeds a stipulated amount (usually $200).?4 
The courts have held that contracts entered into, 
in violation of the statutory requirements re- 
quiring advertising for bids, are illegal and 
void.2> The Court held in the case of Reams v. 
Cooley*> that the school district was not liable 
on guantuum meruit proceeding from an illegal 
contract that was void because of an ultra vires 
act of the public secondary school board. In 
the cases of Criswell v. Bd. of Directors of 
Everett School Dist. No. 24,25 McCormick 
Lumber Co. v. Highland School District,*® and 
Williams v. National Contracting Co.,” the 
courts held that the school district should pay 
for the reasonable value of the services received. 
In the words of Chief Justice Wilson of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court, 


“The rule of law applicable to a case where a 
school district contracts for an improvement 
which it has power to make, but the contract is 
void because not made after competitive bidding 
as required by law, is that the district is obliged 
to pay for the reasonable value of any benefit it 


receives through part performance of the con- 
tract.”! 


It would seem that the foregoing opinion of 
Chief Justice Wilson is a more reasonable and 
a more equitable rule than the one laid down 
in the aforementioned case of Reams v. Cooley. 
The school district secures a benefit which 
should entitle the building contractor to the 
reasonable value of the labor and materials fur- 
nished. 


If the lowest bidder is furnishing an inferior 
grade of material for the price quoted, a public 
school board is justified in awarding the con- 
tract to a higher bidder for a superior grade of 
the articles needed.? Also, if the lowest bidder 
furnishes a bond, in states where bonds from 
contractors for faithful performance of con- 
tracts are required by statute, that is not ac- 
ceptable to the public secondary school board, 
the contract is not binding upon the public 
secondary school board where the board acts in 
good faith in rejecting the bond.* 





“Austin H. Young v. Board of Education of Ind. 
School Dist, No, 47, Dossel (1893), 54 Minn. 385, 387: 
56 N. W. 112; Kenmare School Dist. No, 28, Ward 
County v. Cole et al (1917), 36 N. D. 32, 161 N. W. 
542, L. R. A. 1917 D 516; Shonk Land Co, et al vy. 
Joachim et al (1924) (Supreme Court of Appeals of 
W. Va.), 123 8S. E. 444, 

*See key numbers 1702, 1707, Summary Chart. 

“See key number 1701, Summary Chart. Also see 
key number 1646. Summary Chart, for states where 
the adoption of the budget plan is optional with the 
local school board, 

“See key number 1705, Summary Chart. 

“See key number 1706, Summary Chart. 

=A. W. Criswell, App. v. Bd. of Directors of Everett 
School Dist. No. 24 et al Resp. (1904), 34 Wash, 420, 
424. 425, 426, 75 P. 984; McCormick Lumber Co. v. 
Highland School District (1915), 26 Cal. App. 641. 
147 FP. 1188; Reams v. Cooley. Co. Supt. Imperial 
County (Oct, 1915). 171 Cal. 150. 154. 152 P. 208: Audit 
of Hanover Tp. School Dist. Appeal of Morris et al 
(1919), 265 Pa. 157, 108 A. 656, . Williams et al v. 
National Contracting Co. (1924) (Minnesota Supreme 
Court), 199 N. W. 919. 920, 921, 923, 

‘Williams et al v. National Contracting Co. (1924) 
(Minn, Supreme Court), 199 N. W. 919. 920. 921. 923. 

*Fred Kraft v. The Board of Edneation of the Town- 
ship of Weehawken, etc., et al (1902), 67 N. J. L. 512. 
514. 51 A. 483. 

*See key number 1686, Summary Chart. 

*Vandenberg et al v. Bd. of Ed. of Wichita (1924) 
(Kansas), 230 P. 321, 322. 
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Auxiliary Agencies and Other Sundry Activities 
The statutes of Nebraska prescribe the 


amount of tuition per student that a non-secon- 
dary school district shall pay to a secondary 
school district for each student enrolled in its 
public secondary schools.° This statute was up- 
held by the Supreme Court of Nebraska in 1917 
when it ruled’ that the parents of secondary 
school students could not be charged an addi- 
tional tuition.® 


All expenditures for auxiliary agencies and 
sundry activities are subject to the usual limita- 
tions as to amount of expenditure not exceed- 
ing the year’s income.?’ Teachers* and mem- 
bers® of the school board are not to be finan- 
cially interested in contracts. The Oregon Court 
has held that a contract with sons of members 
of a public school board was not illegal, however, 
in absence of proof that the board niembers were 
financially interested.!? 


Laboratory Supplies 

As is the case with other expenditures, mem- 
bers of public school boards are prohibited from 
having a financial interest in contracts for 
laboratory supplies.1! The Supreme Court of 
Arkansas recently held that it was illegal for a 
member of a public school board to act inde- 
pendently of the board as a whole in ordering 
laboratory supplies.'* Teachers shall not be 
financially interested in such purchases, nor can 
such expenditures legally exceed the year’s in- 
come.? 


Eight states have the general statutory re- 
quirement that all contracts for laboratory sup- 
plies for the public schools amounting to over 
$200 in value must be in writing."* This re- 
striction, together with the regulation made by 
twenty states, that contracts for amounts ex- 
ceeding a stipulated maximum must be awarded 
to the lowest bidder after advertising,!* applies 
to contracts for laboratory supplies and for 
auxiliary services with equal force. Expendi- 
tures for auxiliary services and for laboratory 
supplies are also subject to the statutory regu- 
lations concerning the budget system, heretofore 
mentioned.) 


General Legal Limitations Upon Expenditures 

The statutes of many of the states specify 
what public school officials shall order warrants 
drawn,!® what public officials must approve war- 
rants before payment,!? and upon what custodial 
officer the public school shall be 
drawn.'8 

The Texas Civic Appellate Court held in 1916 


that the county auditor had no legal authority 
under the “auditor’s law” to interfere with the 
paying of warrants of the board of schoo! 
trustees. Justice Lane, in rendering the 
opinion ef the court, said: 

“If the county auditor has such control over 
the school funds, by virtue of the auditors’ law, 
as contended by the appellant, many of the vital 
provisions. of the public free school law would be 
nullified, and the usefulness of the entire ma- 
chinery of the law.cotiterning and governing the 
public schools,.woulkd be seriously impaired, if 
not effectually ‘destroyed. Such result could not 
have been the intent or purpose of the legisla- 


ture which passed both of the laws under dis- 
cussion,”’!19 


warrants 


"Sec. 115 (6814) 


Article VIII, The Nebraska School 
Laws, 1919 (¢hecked to 1924), p. 58, 
"School Dist. No. 15 of Furnas County v, Wilson 
(1917), 101 Neb. 683, 164 N. W. 709, 710. 


See key number 1709, Summary Chart. 

*See' kéy number 1702, Summary Chart for a list of 
states. ° 

"See key number 1707, Summary 
states. 

MCunningham et al v. Union 
(1924), 13% Wash. 41, 228 Pac. 855. 

“See key number 1710, Summary Chart. 

“Midland Chemical Laboratories v. School Dist. of 
North Tittle Rock (1924), Ark. 00, 260 S. W. 726, 727. 

See key Humber 1712, Summary Chart. 

“Seé key number 1713, Summary Chart. 

“See key numbers 16, 1701, Summary Chart. 

See key number 1716, Summary Chart, 

See key number 1715, Summary Chart. 

See key number 1717, Summary. Chart. 

“Houston Nat. Exchange Bank et al v. School Dist. 
No. 25, Harris County (1916) (Texas Civ. App.), 185 
S. W. 589, 500. 
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Seven states have statutes protecting the issu- 
ance of school warrants by requiring itemized 
statements of the objects of expenditure in- 
volved, or by prohibiting expenditures for cer- 
tain purposes.2° Montana permits by specific 
statutory authority expenditures for public 
schools in excess of the year’s income.?! This 
is a marked exception to the usual statutory pro- 
visions that have already been mentioned, which 
prohibit such a practice. The Supreme Court 
of Kentucky in 1918 held that a statute per- 
mitting county superintendents and independ- 
ent public school boards to sell warrants for 
teachers’ salaries, when there were no funds 
available to pay them, was legal. The court 
held, however, that to sell them below par would 
be illegal as a “violation of the Constitution 
and laws of the state.’ 


"See key number 1718, Summary 

“Section 1245, Chapter 99, 
1923, p. 103 

“See key number 1703, Summary Chart. 

“Adams v. Greene, Auditor (1918), 182 Ky. 
S. W. 759, 760. 


The Key Code and Summary Chart which 
follow indicate in detail the legal provisions and 
prohibitions of expenditure of public secondary 


se hool funds in effect in the various states. 


Key Code 
Legal Limitations and Prohibitions of Expenditure. 

Capital Outlay 

Key Number Provision 

1685 The statutes of certain states limit the power to 

expend public money for only such secondary 

school buildings as provide protection from fire 

hazards (26).* 

Certain states require by statute that building 

contractors must furnish bonds in order to pro- 

tect expenditures for secondary school buildings 

(10).* 

The local public secondary school board may 

build new buildings only when voted by the 

people, according to the statutes of certain states 

(25 ).* 

The statutes of certain states prescribe minimum 

standards for public secondary school building 

construction (26).* 

1689 In certain states the legislatures delegate to 

state education departments power to make 

rules concerning hygienic, sanitary, and protec- 
tive construction of public secondary school 

buildings (7).* 

The state school department must annrove the 

plans for public secondary school buildings be 

fore they can be legally constructed, according 

to the statutes of certain states (23).* 

The county school department must approve the 

plans of public secondary school buildings be- 

fore they can be constructed, according to the 

statutes of certain states (7).* 

The equipment purchased for an approved public 

secondary school must meet the approval of the 

state education department (S8).* 

The statutes of certain states stipulate that. if 

local school officials fail to provide the United 

States flag for the school building, superior 

school authorities may provide it and charge the 

cost to the public school district (1).* 

1694 If a United ‘States flag is not provided for public 
schools as provided by the statutes, the offend- 
ing school officials are subject to fine or dis- 

*The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
states having this provision. 
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missal, according to the statutes of certain states 

(6).* 

The county boards of 

right of eminent domain for the purpose of 

acquiring public secondary school sites by the 

statutes of certain states (3).* 

The statutes of certain states grant to county 

boards of education the right of eminent domain 

for the purpose of acquiring land, other than 
building sites, for public secondary education 

purposes (2).* 

1697 The local public secondary school boards are 
granted the right of eminent domain by the 
statutes of certain states for the purpose of 
acquiring sites for schools (26).* 


education are given the 


1606 


1698 The statutes of certain states grant to local 
public secondary school boards the right of 
eminent domain for the purpose of acquiring 
land, other than building sites, for school pur- 
poses (26).* 

1699 The statutes of certain states grant to the state 
education departments the right of eminent 
domain for the purpose of acquiring public 
secondary school sites (4).* 

1700 The state departments of education of certain 
states are granted the right of eminent domain 
for the purpose of acquiring land, other than 
building sites, for public secondary school pur- 
poses, according to the statutes (4).* 

1701 The statutes of certain states require that local 
public secondary school boards make a budget 
of the expenditures for the ensuing year, in- 
cluding capital outlays (22).* 

1702 The statutes of certain states provide that pub- 
lic school teachers must not be interested in 
any contract for equipment entered into by the 
local secondary school district for equipment 
(6).* 

1708 The statutes of certain states prohibit the 
secondary school board from incurring indebted 
ness (except by bond issue) beyond the assured 
income for the current year (S8).* 

1704 In certain states expenditures of public secondary 


school funds for specified capital 
prohibited by the statutes (3).* 
1705 In certain states the statutes require that all 
contracts involving a capital outlay for secondary 
school expenditures exceeding $200 be in writing 


outlays are 


(8) .* 
1706 The statutes of certain states require that, in 
spending public school funds in contracts for 


eapital outlays involving more than a stipulated 
amount, the order must be awarded to the lowest 
bidder after advertising for bids (20).* 

1707 In certain states the statutes require that no 
member of a public secondary school board be 
financially interested in any contracts for capital 
outlays for the school district (16).* 

Auxiliary Agencies and Other Sundry Activities 

1708 The statutes of certain states prescribe the 

amount of tuition per student that a non- 

secondary school district shall pay to a secondary 

school district (1).* 

Public secondary school boards shall not incur 

expenditures in excess of the assured income in 

any given school year according to the statutes 


1709 


of certain states (8).* 

Laboratory Supplies 

1710 The statutes of certain states provide that a 
member of a secondary school board must not 


contract for 


be personally interested in any 
board 


laboratory supplies entered into by the 
(16).* 

No public school teacher shall be financially in- 
terested in contracts for laboratory supplies 
according to the statutes of certain states (6).* 
The statutes of certain states require that con 
tracts for expenditures amounting to more than 
$200 be in writing (S8).* 

In certain states the local secondary school board 
must advertise for laboratory supplies if of 8 
value exceeding a certain stipulated amount and 
award the order to the lowest bidder according 
to the statutes (20).* 


*The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
states having this provision. 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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The Teachers’ Meeting 


I returned recently from a county teachers’ 
institute. It was, from the standpoint of profit 
to the teachers who attended it, an unusually 
bad institute, and it set me to thinking about its 
value compared with its cost. 

Here were about 480 teachers excused from 
their regular work for three days while they at- 
tended a professional meeting on full pay. By 
actual computation the average cost per teacher 
to the districts who paid them was about $9.50 
per day, counting salary and the ordinary over- 
head expenses of the school that went on even 
when the school was closed. Figuring this out 
for the whole county, the loss in teachers’ time 
amounts to about $4,560 per day. Added to this 
the cost of running the institute which must 
have been at least enough to bring the total 
daily cost to $4,800. This item represents the 
actual cash outlay of the county for the meet- 
ing. If we were to add to this the cost to the 
teachers over what it would have cost them to 
teach, and the cost to the pupils in loss of 
school time—by far the largest item of all—the 
total would rise to an appalling figure. How- 
ever we will waive this for the present, and say 
that the institute cost the taxpayers of the 
county $4,800 a day for three days, a total of 
$14,400, or $960 an hour or $16 a minute, paid 
out in actual cold eash for salaries and over- 
head expenses. 

An Analysis of a Meeting 

Now let us see what the taxpayers got in re- 
turn for their money. It is plain that there is 
only one way in which an honest return can be 
made for this money, and that is in the im- 
provement of the schools through the new and 
better ways of doing things that the teacher 
brings back from the institute. No amount of 
intangible inspiration that she may get from 
meeting her co-workers or hearing some sublime 
recital of platitudes, and no amount of enter- 
tainment that she may enjoy will do her school 
much good. She must come back with better 
ways of doing things, or her time and the dis- 
triet’s money have been wasted. 

In the light of these obvious facts, let us 
examine institute. The instructors were 
number. The head-liner was the pro- 
prietor of a quack elocution school, an excellent 
dramatie reader of cheap humorous rhyme, a 
fair chautauqua entertainer, but a man who 
never taught in a publie school in his life, who 
is utterly ignorant of the elements of method, 
and entirely out of touch with the education of 

He entertainer and 
Even as such he left much to be de- 
sired, for his choice of subject matter was so 
woefully cheap that it was an insult to the taste 
of his audience. This man spoke six times, a 
total of four and a half clock hours. In other 
words, he used $4,320 worth of time. The sum 
of all he gave the teachers to take back to their 
rooms to improve the work was exactly zero 
minus, for there may have been some impres- 
sionable young things in the audience who really 
believed it when he characterized James Whit- 
comb Riley as, “America’s greatest poet.” 

The speaker next in prominence was a normal 
school president, a man of the finest training 
and character, well able to give the teachers 
something that would have made his time worth 
all it cost and more, had he not been handicapped 
by having to appear each time after the clown 
had finished in an uproar, and by having to 
speak to a heterogeneous group composed of all 
the teachers from the kindergarten to the high 
school with the rural teachers in the bargain. 
We shall say that in spite of his handicap, his 
work was worth all it cost. 
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Roscoe Pulliam, Staunton, III. 


Practically All Waste 
The third speaker like the first was a member 


of the numerous fraternity of quack educators. 
His line was physical culture. He lacked even 
the saving grace of being an entertaining 
speaker. His type of physical training has long 
been abandoned in good schools, and some of 
his discourse on hygiene was absurd. He also 
used four and a half clock hours or $4,320 worth 
of time that the county bought and paid for. 
His work also had a negative value, for he was 
teaching the teachers things that were untrue 
and impractical. 

The fourth instructor was a music supervisor 
in the county seat, who has presented supposedly 
entertaining material of the same type at every 
institute given in the county during the last 
five years at least. She does not appear herself, 
but has her pupils present motion songs, vocal 
and instrumental and duets, esthetic 
dances and similar antics. Her work is not 
bad, and has some value in that it may suggest 
to other teachers in the county things that they 
may attempt, but it is along a line that is cer- 
tainly not fundamentally important, and it 
should not be given a place on the program 
more than once in five vears at the most. She 
also used her $4,320 worth of time, and the 
value of her work was small. 

The fifth instructor, a noted judge of a crimi- 
nal court, appeared only once, but he gave a 
splendid address on the probable relation of 
early education to crime, an address that was 
full of new and authentic material, and worth 
all it cost and much more. 

The rest of the time was frittered away listen- 
ing to amateur 
through mediocre selections, and hearing one or 
two propagandists who wanted to use the schools 
for this purpose or for that. The entire last 
afternoon session was spent in this inspiring 
way. 


solos 


musicians bungle their way 


Meetings Are Necessary 

This is, of course, as I said at the outset, an 
extreme case, but the same sort of thing in lesser 
degree is transpiring in hundreds of meetings 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Teachers’ time, public money, and splendid 
opportunities for real service to the cause of 
teaching, are being grossly wasted by county 
superintendents and program committees who 
are not aware of their great responsibilities, and 
by charlatans who presume to accept the re- 
sponsibility of appearing on these expensive 
programs they know that they 
nothing vital to offer for the improvement of the 
In the meantime teachers are being 
bored to a point where they cannot give a really 
good instructor a fair and responsive hearing 
when one does happen to appear before them. 

While it is probably true that less money is 
thrown away in the name of education than in 
most other forms of public service, this does not 
Be- 
sides this particular leak does more than merely 
waste money, for it does a considerable amount 
of harm to the morale of the schools, and it 
benefits no one but the imposters who collect the 
lecture fees. Something should be done _ to 
eliminate at least a part of this absurd waste. 
What then is the remedy ? 

To talk of abandoning the professional meet- 
ing entirely would be foolish. So long as we 
continue to permit young people with little or 
no reai professional training to go unsupervised 
into the rural and town schools. professional 
meetings with vital specifie objectives expressed 
in terms of elementary teacher training will be 
The trouble now is that we do not 
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necessary. 


bave enough such meetings. And so long. as 
our professional knowledge continues to grow— 
and when it ceases to do so our whole scheme 
of society will be dead—it will be necessary for 
even the best trained of teachers and adminis- 
trators to meet occasionally to hear and to dis- 
cuss the results of the latest research. We can- 
not abandon the professional meeting, we must 
reform it. 


: Suggestions for Reform 
It is up to the teachers themselves, and to 


school boards and others interested in the wel- 
fare of the schools to effect this reform. It is 
up to them to be more critical of the programs 
that are presented to them in meetings held on 
school time. It is up to them to demand of 
their committees and their superintendents that 
the programs be made to benefit both them and 
their schools. We need a more careful scrutiny, 
and a more frank and honest criticism of the 
material that is presented in institutes. And 
most of all we need to develop in those who have 
the making of the programs a full realization of 
the responsibility of getting something tangible 
and definite for the immense amount of money 
that such affairs cost. A really good profes- 
sional meeting can be made to far exceed its 
cost in value to the schools, but in order to do 
so it must measure up to some definite ideals 
and standards of excellence. A tentative at- 
tempt at formulating a few criteria for inclu- 
sion in such a set of standards appears below. 

First of all, the greatest of care should be 
exercised in choosing the lecturers and instruc- 
tors for a professional meeting. As a rule only 
men and women who are or have been actually 
connected with school work should be engaged. 
When a person engaged in some other line of 
work is placed upon the program, he should have 
a real message that bears a direct and easily dis- 
cernible relation to the work of the teacher. 
The average professional meeting of teachers is 
too short and its time is too valuable to waste 
any of it upon things that have only a vague 
cultural or inspirational value. The teacher 
should get her general culture and inspiration 
from other sources, the institute is a place for 
instruction that is specific and direct. 

The lecturers who are chosen should be people 
who not only know what they are asked to pre- 
sent, but who have the ability and, personality 
to put it across effectively. They should he in- 
teresting as well as erudite. Above all things 
what they say must be worth while. A good 
test of an institute instructor is to let some 
representative teachers jot down every new idea 
and every practical sensible suggestion that the 
instructor makes. If the list is not fairly long, 
the instructor is not worth having, no matter 
how interesting, how divinely “inspirational” he 
may be, or how beautifully he may reiterate 
platitudes we have all heard since childhood. I 
have heard much praised institute lectures 
whose entire content of vital ideas could have 
been written on the back of a used postage 
stamp. 

Sections Helpful ; 

In the second place there should be no more 
music and other pure entertainment than is 
absolutely necessary to relieve the tedium of 
the lecture room. This need not be very much, 
if the work is vital and practical, for if it is, it 
will not be tedious. Above all things the first 
thirty or forty minutes of every session should 
never be used for entertainment. This is the 
best time for instruction. If it is necessary to 
have a selection of good music to get the teach- 
ers to settle down promptly, perhaps there is 
excuse for using five or ten minutes for it, but 
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even this should not be necessary. Teachers do 
not have to be enticed to their regular daily 
work with music or nonsense, why should it be 
necessary to so entice them at professional meet- 
ings? Lectures that are purely entertaining are 
as much out of place as any other fol-de-rol. 

There should be enough different sections to 
make sure that it will be possible for the in- 
structor to get down to the practical and imme- 
diate problems of the classroom, without getting 
into material that is of no immediate value to a 
large part of his audience. The least possible 
number of sections would be a primary, an inter- 
mediate, a junior high school and a high school 
section. When the departmentalized grades are 
reached a division by subject groups is almost 
necessary, and certainly there should be a spe- 
cial section for rural teachers if any are present. 
Only by so dividing the teachers, can any really 
concrete and definite help be given them. We 
have had enough of vague generalities, what we 
need is to give the rank and file of our teachers 
the benefit of the great fund of exact scientific 
knowledge of how to teach and measure results 
most effectively in the fundamentals of school 
work and that is now available but not very 
generally disseminated. 

Wherever there happens to be any consider- 
able number of inadequately trained beginning 
teachers, there should be a special section for 
them where the most elementary principles of 
teaching are discussed in the simplest possible 
way, and where about half the time is spent 
observing good teachers teach typical lessons in 
the fundamental subjects, lessons whose aims 
and theory are carefully explained either before 


or after observation. 
Teachers Required to Attend 
Each section of the institute should set for 


itself some specific aims, and the program 
should be planned and the instructors engaged 
to carry out these aims. The aims set should 
always deal with the improvement of the work 
in some one or more directions. 


If teachers are to be excused from regular 
work on full pay while they attend professional 
meetings, they should be absolutely required to 
attend all sessions unless they are ill, and the 
less experienced teachers should be required to 
attend the sessions most nearly suited to their 
present needs. 

Finally all sessions and periods within the 
sessions should begin and end exactly on time, 
and all propagandists and agents should be 
rigidly excluded from the platform, either dur- 
ing or after the close of regular sessions. 

Thoughtful teachers who have suffered from 
badly planned and badly managed professional 
meetings will no doubt have still other sugges- 
tions for the improvement of these meetings. 
It is the purpose of this paper merely to indicate 
the need of rigorous standards for the profes- 
sional meeting, and to point out a few of the 
most obvious of these standards. The profes- 
sional meeting has big possibilities both for good 
and for evil according to the way in which it is 
managed. It is time to direct attention to its 
more careful management. 

WEBSTER ON PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES 

Supt. W. F. Webster of Minneapolis, Minn., 
startled his audience at the Philadelphia N. E. 
A. meeting by proposing a single salary schedule 
for principals. Such a schedule, he admitted, 
might be deemed impossible. 

“Certainly it is hard for some to think that a 
principal of a sixth grade building should re- 
ceive the same compensation as goes to the 
master of a high school,” he said. “It never 
has been so. The tenacity of tradition is always 
confounding. It has taken us fifty years to get 
away from the old notion of the superior posi- 
tion of a high school, and we are not so far away 
yet that our vision is entirely cut off. 
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Teachers’ Salaries in Seven Large Cities 


How salaries paid to teachers in six large 
cities in the United States compare with salaries 
paid the same teaching groups in New York 
City, forms the basis of a study made by the 
Citizens’ Committee on Teachers’ Salaries of 
New York. According to the analysis arrived 
at it appears that New York City pays a higher 
salary than is paid in Chicago, Philadelphia, 





TEACHERS 
Kindergarten Phila. Cleveland 
OE NS Bhd ais ba be coud betes cas 0 0 
I I 0s, iso aesee chneedes 191 193 
Average salary of Women............ $1839 $2040 
Grades 1-6 
RE SS Pe 249 9 
EE tT NG foi oss ood sdb0d-0c00 4450 2383 
NE ccc ccccebcceces 5 w% 
Average Salary of Men................ $1501 $1955 
Average Salary of Women............ $1772 $1955 
7th-9th Grades-—Jr. High School 
er 222 206 
ER rr 5AS 815 
oo Ieee 20 20 
Avernge Salary of Men................ 2200) 2200 
Average Salary of Women............ $2202 2200 
Senior High School 
EE eee eee ee 505 291 
CE ree 6AS 360 
oo eee 48 45 
Average Salary of Men................ $3070 $2844 
Average Salary of Women............ $3033 $2844 
Elementary Principals 
NR an os 0.5 6.6.4-6.040 046.00 000 95 1 
OD ME TON oo cts cescccccccecs 102 106 
Wr OUOMMERIO OO BEOR soos csi csccccccss. 48 1 
Average Salary of Men................ $3575 $3987 
Average Salary of Women............ $3483 $3087 
Junior High School Principals 
TU occ aces ewlnecceccecs ‘9 
ME MRR os on wou we 6 dus ti clei’ s 5 1 
Pere 4 So 
Average Salary of Men................ $4806 $3021 
Average Salary of Women............ $4700 $3921 


*St. Louis omitted. **Junior High School omitted 
Senior High School Principals 


ee a as gee cme st 602 0060 bf) 
Co gg EE ee 2 0 
ORD TE. Bg i cc occccccscccccecs 75 100 
Average Salary of Men................ SHIM S'829 
Average Salary of Women............ $5500 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICERS 
Assoc. Supt. of Schools 


ELE EE 4 4 
EN Me WII ac soc vtbcceaaeces 0 0 
Average Salary of Men................ $7000 SHH 
Average Salary of Women............ 
District Superintendents 
es cane bd 600-9 0c esas 9 3 
EE NIN 6 ss cnn doe cnseseeuts 1 0 
IE INS i cdcscecccss cesses mw 100 
Average Salary of Men................ S5089 $5250 
Average Salary of Women............ $5250 
Directors of Bureaus 
sb bc 80's 0,6.008 40 5.00000 10 4 
DO, WOU ciecccacetdsceseces 3 1 
IE OE og ks bw dda ees cee’ 77 80 
Average Salary of Men............ we  SRRD $4532 
Average Salary of Women............ 5333 
Supervisors 
i Skew see sia aya eeta 43 
RO Gl II. 6 oc kok ce bce ecdsedes 77 
PME IR avin dcascecdoceacese 36 
Average Salary of Men................ $2687 
Average Salary of Women............ $2639 
Attendance Officers 
SY (NG Big tas a6 $5 69.0.6 0d 646006 6:6 22 28 
Se IS id vb cate decsd beeen 62 22 
Average Salary of Men................ $1517 $1872 
$1456 


Average Salary of Women............ 


“However, there are some who have come to 
the belief that to lead little children among the 
mysterious symbols of language and numbers is 
as difficult a task as to prepare youth for college. 
And when we add to that the fact that an ele- 
mentary school has now widened its influence to 
include the entire social life of a community— 
its health, the industrial and social life of its 
children, the education of parents, and the in- 
duction of foreigners into citizenship—the obli- 
gations resting upon the principal of an elemen- 
tary school demand strong men and women— 
sane, sympathetic, and forceful. And it may be 
that tradition should be broken down and com- 
pensation proportioned to obligation should be 
granted. 

“A single salary schedule has always been 
based upon length of service and quality of 
preparation. However, when we consider effi- 
ciency of a principal in relation to these prin- 
ciples, there are some _ difficulties. 
marvelous principals have had the training of a 
normal school; and some principals who have 
master’s degrees stand rather low in the seale of 
efficiency. It seems to be evident that training 
during service, for both teacher and principal, 
is the most effective kind of training; while 


Some 


Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Detroit, 
but in the absence of the cost-of-living figures 
in these cities, it is impossible to determine, ac- 
cording to Director J. M. MceGaughy, whether 
the salaries paid to individual teachers in New 


York City are adequate or not. 
The comparative table of salaries paid in the 
several cities shows the following: 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN OTHER CITIES 


Detroit St. Louis Chicago Kan. C. N. ¥.¢ 
9 0 0 0 0 
210 202 43 119 1006 
$1899 $1771 $2238 $1526 $2527 
83 1297 83 80 400 
3018 1297 5815 987 13024 
3 ? 1% 7 3 
$2108 $1913 $2191 $1910 $1818 
$1872 $1913 $2228 $1714 $2445 
93 28 159 34 550 
320 D4 1428 111 3990 
23 34 10 23 12 
$2368 $2204 $2269 $2090 $2974 
$2317 $2190 $2423 $1974 $3123 
286 214 525 113 1738 
512 239 767 211 2326 
36 47 41 35 43 
$2587 $2906 $3208 $2486 $3384 
$2432 $2734 $3262 $2149 $3226 
53 66 122 28 236 
108 23 148 46 281 
33 74 45 38 46, 
£3794 $4158 $4646 $3337 $4718 
$3451 $3630 $4591 $2787 $4356 
9 2 4 3 sd 
0 0 4 0 
100 100 nO 100 
$4933 $4400 $5200 $4000 
_ - $4950 
11 6 22 5 31 
0 0 2 0 3 
100 100 92 100 91 
$5664 $5342 $5673 $4570 $6419 
—_ — $5300 . $6500 
4A 5 4 2 1 
0 1 1 0 1 
$6225 $7900 $10000 $4900 $8250 
$8000 $10000 $8250 
3 2 9 3 23 
2 0 3 4 4 
60 100 75 4° 5 
$3938 $5050 $5600 $4200 $6639 
$3750 $6500 $3565 $6600 
6 2 5 
2 0 1 
75 100 83 
$2517 $4450 $5980 
$3050 $5600 
17 12 5 6 
56 2 3 17 
46 66 63 26 — 
$294 $2765 $5060 $3218 - 
$2902 $2902 $3000 $4667 $2371 
es 9 o 1 234 
ana 10 3 74 
— $1956 $1400 $2496 
$1400 $2294 
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credits and diplomas and degrees are not so 
significant. This does not mean that study is 
not valuable. Every teacher and every princi- 
pal should be advancing every year. But this 
advance should be made with the eves fixed upon 
the job; and it should be made with the one 
purpose of improving efficiency, neglecting as 
nearly as possible the thought that this work 
leads toward degrees. 

“This lays upon administration of schools the 
necessity of making an evaluation of study by 
a principal, so that an equal number of hours 
upon the thing which is most valuable shall re- 
ceive in the judgment of the administration the 
same number of credits as would be granted 
for such study at college. And when the num- 
ber of hour credits taken for advancement in 
efficiency equals the number of hour credits 
which will secure a degree, the principal should 
receive the same consideration as if he actually 
held the degree, with the signature of the pres?- 
dent of the university. 

“Three things seem necessary in order to 
establish a single salary schedule for principals. 
There must be education of the public, that it 
may accept the axiom that an elementary prin- 


(Concluded on Page 167) 
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Allison & Allison, Architects, 
Los Angeles, Calif 


JOHN MUIR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


Che John Muir School is located on a plot of 
ground consisting of approximately four and 
three-tenths acres. It is located on one of the 
main boulevards, but since it is set back from 
the street approximately 50 feet, the boulevard 
traffic does not greatly interfere with the class 
room work. 

The playgrounds in the immediate vicinity of 
the school buildings are surfaced with rock and 
oil composition. The total square feet amount 
to 49,934. To the rear of the surfacing there 
is a dirt playground for athletic games, consist- 
ing of approximately 6,000 square feet. 

The building is constructed of red ruffled 
brick and eream colored stucco, The roof on 
all the buildings is red tile. 

The architects for this school were Allison & 
Allison of Los Angeles, California. 

From the standpoint of the architect this 
building is said to be one of the most beautiful 
in California, and from the standpoint of prae- 
ticability, insofar as instructional facilities are 
concerned, it is very complete indeed. 

The group of buildings consist of the main 
building and an adjoining wing. The first 
floor of the main building contains four class 
rooms, principal’s office, cafeteria, auditorium 
with seating eapacity of 350, a large kinder 
garten, lavatories, and a book supply room. On 
the second floor of the main building there are 
four classrooms, teachers’ rest room with lava- 
tories, and two supply rooms. The wing con 
tains four classrooms. 

The buildings have been so constructed and 
planned that a very simple plan will be required 
whenever an addition to the building is to be 
constructed. The architects have contemplated 
the extension, in the future, of a wing similar 
to the present one and then eventually another 
one connecting the two wings to form a patio 
or children’s playground in the center. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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McKINLEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 





MAIN ENTRANCE, JOHN MUIR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


Allison & Allison, Architects, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Allison & Allison, Architects, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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JOHN ADAMS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Allison & Allison, Architects, 
SANTA MONICA, CALII Los Angeles, Calif 


CAFETERIA BUILDING, LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Allison & Allison, Architects 
(Looking through the arches of the auditorium), Los Angeles, Calif 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
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AUDITORIUM, LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Allison & Allison, Architects, Los Angeles, Calif. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


Allison & Allison, Architects, Los Angeles, Calif 





AUDITORIUM, LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA MONICA, CALIF 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


(Continued from Page 58) 
All corridors and stairways are absolutely 
fireproof, and the equipped 
throughout with fire alarm system, fire extin- 


buildings are 
guishers and fire hose. 

The auditorium is provided 
raised stage, and equipped with a stage curtain 


with a small 
and other facilities for the staging of children’s 
entertainments. 

Directly in the rear of the kindergarten there 
is a large kindergarten court enclosed on all 
four sides by walls four feet high. There is, of 
course, no roof over the court. The surface of 
the court is paved with asphalt. 
the children are provided with sand boxes and 
playthings which can be operated outside the 


In this court 


schoolroom. 


There is a wire fence around the entire 


grounds. 
The heating plant consists of 
boilers, using oil for fuel. 


two steam 
Interecommunicating 
telephones and electric program clocks are in- 
stalled in each room. 

The buildings have a capacity of 650 pupils. 
The cost of the buildings was $133,758.50, or 
$0.2604 per ecubie foot. 

THE LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 

The Lincoln Junior High School embraces a 
group of buildings that are considered most 
complete as to departments and as to practical 
arrangement for instructional purposes; and are 
considered highly attractive from the standpoint 
of architecture. The site of the Lincoln junior 
high school covers two city blocks of eight and 
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three-tenths acres. The main building is a two- 
story, red brick structure with a red tile roof; 
the units combination of 
cream stucco plaster and brick. Dignified and 
artistic open corridors lead to both of the main 
entrances. Corridors of like architecture, but 


surrounding are a 


smaller in size, also lead to the connecting units. 
The interior finish throughout is a pleasing, 
All 


The stairways and corridors 


soft, light, olive green. floors are covered 
with cork carpet. 
are fireproof. 
The first floor of the main building is occupied 
by the following departments: Administration 
othces, offices, 


office of girls’ advisor, teachers’ rest room, ten 


principal’s and vice-principal’s 


classrooms, printing plant, three musie rooms, 
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three domestic science rooms, textbook depart- 
ment, cafeteria accommodating 600 pupils, 
mechanic arts department containing sub-de- 
partments of electricity, sheet metal work, auto 
mechanics and wood shop, and the auditorium 
with a capacity of 900. 

The auditorium is completely equipped with 
up-to-date and modern stage lighting equip- 


including border lights, stage pockets, 


and spot lights. 


ment, 


The auditorium also contains 
Window 


draperies lined with black sateen serve to suffi- 


a high class moving picture lantern. 


ciently darken the room to show moving pic- 
tures. 

The girls’ gymnasium is on the extreme left 
of the group of buildings and is connected to the 
main building by an open corridor. The gym- 
nasium contains a large rest room, a corrective 
room, showers to accommodate 300 girls, office 
for the physical instructor, an athletie supply 
room, lavatories, for towels. 


and a _ storeroom 


The gymnasium is completely equipped with 
steel lockers and with the most modern gym- 
nasium The gymnasium floor 
The girls’ athletie field is 
located entirely away from the boys, but in con- 


equipment. 
measures 50’x90’, 
venient reach of the girls’ gymnasium and the 
other school buildings. 

The boys’ gymnasium is located in the ex- 
treme corner of the boys’ athletic field, and is 
of sufficient size to accommodate 500 beys. The 
basket ball courts, tennis courts, and hand ball 
courts are in close proximity to the boys’ ath- 
letie field. 

Within this group of buildings there are three 
One of 
landseaped into a flower garden; one has been 
transformed 


open courts or patios. these has been 


into a girls’ open air lunehroom, 


and the other is an open air lunchroom for the 
There 


hovs. outside 


151) 


are separate entrances 


(Concluded on Page 


The Foch Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


Verner, Wilhelm & Molby—R. F. Shreve, Associate-Architects and Engineers 


The Foch Intermediate School was planned 
to relieve the overcrowded condition existing in 
the elementary schools of the southeastern sec- 
tion of the city. The school, named in honor of 
the renowned French commander of the World 
War troops, is located to the south of the South- 
eastern High School and in the same long block 
facing the Both 


buildings have been placed well back from the 


Fairview Avenue and west. 
street and this combined with the slope of the 
the 


end of the block, allowed for a very pleasing 


ground down toward 


intermediate school 


arrangement of terraces and walks. 
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The proximity of the two buildings also pre 
sented a difficult problem in design which has 
been very well solved. 

The Foch School is three stories in height, is 
planned to accommodate 2,000 children, and is 
of an “KE” type plan. 
vocational 


The shops and a number 
located at the 
Charlevoix Avenue end of the building because 
of the street railway line. 
The accommodations of 
similar to Detroit schools 
and in accordance with the educational specifi- 
cations worked the Detroit 


of other rooms are 


the 
intermediate 


building are 


other 
as 


out by school 


authorities. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE FOCH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 
Shreve, Associate Architects and Engineers. 
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FOCH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 


The loeation and arrangement of some of the 
departments varies greatly from the earlier 
schools. This faet is well illustrated in the case 
of the health edueation department. The gym- 
hasia, swimming pool, and shower rooms are all 
located on the first floor, with the gymnasium 
back of the shower rooms and the pool between 
the gymnasia. There is also only one large 
standard swimming pool instead of two smaller 
pools making a possible saving in instruction 
costs. Above the shower rooms are the respec- 
tive locker rooms and directly above these on 
the third floor is the lunchroom. Previously 
the lunchrooms were located in the classroom 
wings of former buildings. In the case of the 
Koch the dining-room and kitchen space were 
designed especially for that purpose. The 
capacity is 488. 

The library is a beautiful room 34 feet by 68 
feet, flanked on the corridor side by small study 
rooms and on the ends by a library work room, 
the librarian’s room, and the library classroom. 
It is interesting to note also in this connection 
that a bust of Marshall Foch has been presented 
by the French Government to the City of De- 
troit and a niche has been designed at one end 
of the library to display this gift. 

Directly below the library and its accessories 
is the auditorium, seating approximately 500 
pupils. A feature of this auditorium is the ele- 
vated seating arrangement and yet allowing for 
corridor level entrances. This is made possible 
by the use of ramps from the rear, meeting the 
gradual rise from the front of the auditorium. 
There is also a large baleony with picture booth. 

The construetion of the Foch is principally a 
reinforced conerete skeleton, except such large 
units as the auditorium, gymnasia and pool, 
Which are combinations of steel and concrete. 
Outside walls are of brick with brick bearing. 
Inside partitions of the gymnasium are of 
plastered metal lath. 

Linoleum floors are used in corridors and 
classrooms, except shops, which are wood block. 
Hard rock terrazzo is used in locker, shower and 
toilet rooms. 

The general construction of the stairs is con 
crete. Stair treads are of terrazzo with alun- 
dum surface. 
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Top: (Left) Auditorium; 


The trim throughout the building is especially 
finished yellow pine. 

The windows are of the steel sash type and the 
excellent lighting of all classrooms has_ been 
quite favorably commented upon. 

The power house was designed to care for the 
heating and ventilating of both the new build 
ing and the Southeastern High School. The hot 
biast in combination with direet radiation is 
used. 


The eubieal cost of the building was forts 
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Girls’ Gymnasium. Bottom: (Left) General Shop: 


the cost per pupil being $483. 


» building proper (without 
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Every Teacher Ought to be a Radical 


back out of that bush, quieter than when I en- 
tered it, and went back to the team and drove 


Every teacher ought to be a radical. Several 
years ago, the head of one of the universities 
of the great northwest invited the high school 
principals and city superintendents of the state 
to meet at the university for a week’s confer- 
ence on high school problems. The conference 
was in charge of Dr. Judd of Chicago and the 
last day of the meeting was given over to a 
discussion of school finances and kindred sub- 
jects. 


Sandwiched in between a man from Califor- 
nia and Dr. Judd was the chairman of one of 
the county high school boards of trustees. He 
was then an active political organizer and a 
supposed political radical. The great group of 
school men sat around on the ampitheater seats 
with very successfully unconcealed antagonism 
as he began to talk, at first hesitatingly, and 
then with undoubted conviction. He told this 
group of men that the only group of workers 
that was more poorly rewarded than the school 
teachers was the great farmer group of that 
state; and that the only hope for either group 
was that the farmers dig a little deeper into 
their already badly frayed pockets to pay higher 
salaries to the teachers, asking in return only 
that the teachers give a little more thought to 
the problems of the state, and to attempt a solu- 
tion which they in turn would pass on to the 
children of the different communities. A radi- 
cal statement from a radical man. 

The Trustee’s Story 

He went on in about this language: “I have 
been connected with the schools of my county 
for many years, having been on the board of 
trustees of my little district several years. I 
have watched teachers come and go—mostly go. 
Very few of them were worse than the teachers 
ahead of them and most of them tried hard. 
One year, while I was chairman of the board 
of trustees, more than the usual amount of 
complaint began to come in about the teacher 
we had at that time. The other members of 
the board told me that as chairman it was my 
duty to go to the schoolhouse and to see what 
was wrong. So—one day, when the duties of 
the farm were not particularly pressing, I 
hitched up the horses and drove to the school- 
house. I found it locked, but was not sur- 
prised at the fact since one of the complaints 
was that Miss Jones did not tend to business. 
I have spent a good many years in the saddle 
trailing horses so that it was no hard job for 
me to trail those children and at last I saw 
them down in the bottom of a little gulch, the 
teacher seated on a rock on top of a mound of 
earth and the youngsters grouped about her. I 
sneaked up as quietly as I could until I was 
hidden in a clump of willows where I could 
see and hear. I could have made a lot more 
noise because they were all listening while she 
told them that the mound they were a-setting 
on was a moraine which had been pushed up 
by a great glacier thousands of years before; 
how that glacier had so modified the face of the 
earth there that it had affected the life of every 
one of us that lived there since. I could have 
been chopping wood for all the attention they 
would have paid to me, they were so interested. 
And when I heard my young nephew, Jim, who 
the year before helped to ‘rock’ the teacher out 
of the schoolhouse and out of the community ; 
when I heard him say, ‘But, Miss Jones, how 
did the glaciers start? What made them go 
away, and why do we not have glaciers today ? 
And when she said, ‘Well, Jim, that would take 
too long to tell, but last night I found a book 
at the schoolhouse which tells all about glaciers. 
Would you like to read it? And when he said 
in reply, ‘Betcher lifee,’ why, I just sneaked 


home. I rounded up that board and I said to 
them, ‘Gentlemen, my advice is that we double 
the salary of that teacher, and that we double 
it every year we can entice her to stay with us, 
for, thank God, at last we have found a 
TEACHER.’ ” 

A radical proposal from a radical man. I 
wonder if we would not be better teachers if 
all of us would be more “radical.” I do not 
propose that we get out and try to overturn ex- 
isting forms of government; but could we not, 
all of us, accomplish more if we would have the 
moral courage to leave the schoolroom and go 
out in search of material for use in our classes? 
I admit that we would not always find a chair- 
man who would wish to double our salary for 
so doing but would we not get better results in 
the classroom? This argument is just the life 
story of certain teachers, of teachers with 
whose work I am familiar. 

Mary Weisman’s Experience 

Let me tell about two of them: Mary Weis- 
man was a girl of average ability who went 
through the grades and high school, in much 
the usual fashion. When she had finished the 
high school, she went to the state normal school 
because many of her friends went there. She 
graduated from the normal school in about the 
middle of her class and thought “perhaps” she 
would go out to teach. She made no particular 
effort to secure a position until the summer was 
nearly over and by that time all of the good 
vacancies had been filled. At last she signed a 
contract to teach a little school at the foot of 
Crazy Mountains. 


Now Mary had lived all her life in the city 
—the smallest one being that in which the 
normal school was located. She filled her 
trunks with all the things she thought she could 
and would use. She rode for seven hours on 
the train, and as the hours went by she began 
to be afraid. At last she got off at a little way 
station and put up at the so-called hotel for the 
night. The next day—a forty mile ride in a 
horse-drawn stage—and with each succeeding 
mile Mary’s heart dropped lower and lower. 
They finally reached the end of the line—a city 
of 26 buildings—and a wagon met her to take 
her out to the district in which she was to teach 
—ten miles further on. 

Mary did not sleep that night but she did ery. 
She has told me that her pillow was wet through 
in the morning, and her mind was made up to 
take the first opportunity to go home. How- 
ever, she was of Scotch and Irish ancestry and 
had red hair, so she decided to go to the school- 
house and look it over at least. She went. Four 
bare walls, no pictures, a rusty stove, a dirty 
board shelf on which stood a dirty wash basin 
and a pail with a hole in the bottom, a dilapi- 
dated desk for the teacher, eleven well-carved 
seats for the children, cracks in the plank floor, 
chinking showing between the logs where the 
mud had fallen out—this was all that Mary saw. 

She wept again. Perhaps an hour later a 
little girl came in timidly and after watching 
her silently put her little hand on the arm of 
the weeping teacher. Mary took that child hun- 
grily to her heart and vowed to herself that she 
would stick it out as long as possible. 

Please notice this contrast: All the 
veniences of city life to none; a well-equipped 
schoolhouse to one with no equipment; pleasant, 
to unaccustomed sur- 


con- 


familiar surroundings 
roundings. 

Mary stayed on the job. During the day she 
was too busy to feel sorry for herself but the 


hours before 


and the 
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long dreary evenings 


school were like a nightmare to her. Gradually 
she began to notice the dignity of the moun- 
tains, the quiet beauty of the forests, and the 
splendor of the wild flowers of the valley. She 
had always been interested in botany and the 
thought came to her that she might make a 
collection of flowers found in the district. Soon 
the children asked if they might help and she 
divided them into sections, each section trying 
to secure more varieties than the others. She 
became immersed in her new interest and forgot 
to be lonesome. 

One evening she attended a “Basket Social” 
and one of the men of the district said to her, 
“You know I can’t get my boy Bill to do any 
chores at home no more, he’s always out huntin’ 
flowers.” 

Very contritely Mary said, “Well, Mr. Jen- 
kins, I am sorry. I had not realized that I was 
keeping any one from work, but we will tell 
Bill that he is not to bring in any more flow- 
ers.” “I guess you better not,” continued Mr. 
Jenkins. “For the first time since that kid has 
been in school I don’t have to lick him to get 
him to school. Every evening he is studyin’ 
because he says you won’t let him go out if he 
does not have his lessons, and he never knew 
there was so many pretty things a-growin’ be- 
fore. Me and mother has been talkin’ the mat- 
ter over and we won’t mind the extra work if 
you can just keep them kids of ours learning.” 

Mary had a new idea. The next Monday the 
county superintendent came up to see how Mary 
was getting aiong and he noticed the collection. 
He advised her to mount it carefully and to 
enter it at the county fair. This she did and 
won first prize with what was a splendid ex- 
hibit. The county fair board asked to take the 
exhibit and enter it at the state fair. She gave 
permission and again won the first prize. She 
was too busy to ery now and somehow she did 
not seem to need tears. 

Accidentally, in the effort to save her own 
sanity, she had stumbled onto a thing of great 
value. Incidentally, this exhibit brought her so 
much advertisement that in the spring of the 
year the superintendent at the county seat, the 
largest town in his county, offered her a posi- 
tion for the next year at a salary increase of 
$35 a month. She thought the matter over— 
the delights of having other teachers with 
whom to chum, an occasional picture show, shop 
windows to watch, many people to meet, the 
extra money; then, the children she was begin- 
ning to love, their need of someone who would 
work with them outside of school hours, their 
abject need of understanding, the extra ex- 
penses, and she returned the contract unsigned. 
She had mailed it in a hurry in order that she 
might not weaken in her resolve and the next 
morning she told the rancher’s wife whom she 
boarded with of what she had done. This lady 
was very tight-mouthed and made no reply, but 
after Mary had left for school she hitched her 
horse to the little buggy and started around the 
community. It happened that an evening later 
came the regular meeting of the local board of 
trustees but it became a community meeting. 
All the parents were there, and they issued the 
Mary was to have an increase at least 
equal to that which she had refused, the school- 
room was to be fixed until it was a pleasanter 
place in which to work, the equipment for 
which Mary had asked—all of it and more if 
she said so—was to be purchased—how much it 
would cost—never mind, It cost them a twelve- 
mill special levy. The next day the chairman 
of the board drove up to the schoolhouse and 
called Mary out of the classroom. She had not 
attended the meeting and did not know what 


orders. 
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had been done, so she went outside with some 
little trepidation. She received the next year’s 
contract with the statement that the community 
wished she might sign it. When she read it, 
she found that she was offered ten dollars more 
a month than she had been offered at the county 
seat. Her tears were repaid but her real reward 
was yet to come. She returned for that next 
year and worked much as she had the first year 
except that she hunted with a camera and 
talked geographical forms more than she did 
flowers. Toward the end of the school year a 
new interest engaged her, but she decided that 
she would finish the year and then change occu- 
pations—from teaching to that of “voluntary 
servitude.” She so notified the board of trus- 
tees and the last day of school was a gala day; 
a reception, a program, a picnic, all the things 
the people could think of to make Mary’s re- 
membrance of her service there pleasant. Late 
in the afternoon she returned to her desk for 
the last time to leave things in perfect order. 

When the room emptied Bill Jenkins came 
sidling up to her desk. “Miss Weisman, before 
you go I wanted to tell you that I see things 
different than I ever did before. I am going 
on and finish and then, somehow, I am going to 
high school. I never knew a teacher like you 
before and I don’t expect ever to again, but I 
am going to keep on because of you and try to 
do those things you have told us about. I 
h-hope you'll be happy in your new home but— 
but, Oh-h-h Gee!” They cried it out together 
and Mary was repaid for all those hours of lone- 
liness, of regret, of almost despair. 

A few flowers, a few geographic forms, a 
nickel’s worth of inspiration, a man. A radical 
teacher! Every teacher ought to be radical. 

He Was Not Radical 

I know a person who is employed to teach 
biology in high school. This individual insists 
that the subject can not be properly taught 
without a regular supply of specimens from the 
laboratories at Woods Hole. One morning, 
while the class was studying a lobster, Elbert 
entered the laboratory, while this individual 
was giving certain instructions about dissecting 
a lobster. Elbert was carrying a crayfish taken 
from the local streams which he wanted to 
study. The hereinbefore mentioned individual 
said, “No, that is not considered in our text 
and we must cover the entire book. Now, the 
lobster has—” 

We need not consider here what a lobster has, 
but that boy had a bad case of educational frost- 
bite from which he had not recovered at the 
last time the writer saw him; and the crayfish 
is of the same family as the lobster! I want a 
“radical” teacher to teach facts about the sci- 
ences (and other subjects) and will close with 
the story of the best radical teacher of biology 
of whom I know. 

A Biologist’s Influence 

Walter Lincoln Conway is not unusual from 
the neck down. Too small to do much on the 
track, they would not even let him carry water 
to the football squad. From the neck up he 
runs rather a high assay. He started to teach 
school by accident. He had majored in biology 
and had acquired a love for natural things and 
a habit of carrying a specimen bottle in his 
pocket. Whenever he went out walking he took 
along a butterfly net or a fishing pole, or a 
cyanide bottle Two months in a one-room 
school, then high school and finally nothing but 
biology in a large county high school. He went 
a month early to look the ground over even 
though he knew the country fairly well. He 
charted the community around the city, locat- 
ing places where he could find different kinds 
of plant and animal life. 

The year before he went to this school the 
enrollment had been between six and seven hun- 
dred, and 62 pupils were in the biology class. 
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He started out with a few more. The very first 
day he led them out of the building to a pond 
nearby. There the pupils studied the natural 
habitat of the specimens they were to collect. 
Land forms, general physiographic conditions 
and features and their effect upon life condi- 
tions, all these were considered. Then the pu- 
pils carried the specimens they had collected 
into the laboratory for more detailed study. 
The second semester 162 pupils enrolled for bi- 
ology, but since the North Central Association 
standard set a maximum teacher load of 120 
pupils per teacher he had just 120 pupils. The 
following year he had an assistant. From a 
supply bill of over four hundred dollars per year 
he went to under forty dollars with far more 
pupils. His principal told me that the scholas- 
tic accomplishment of Walter’s pupils was well 
up with those of the best in the school, that the 
amount of knowledge acquired by the pupils 
was enormous, at a very low per pupil cost. But 
that is not the best of the story. 

Fourteen of the boys who had attended that 
school had “finished.” That is, not to say they 
had graduated but that they had reached that 
point where the school no longer had anything 
of value to offer them. Most of their time was 
spent in supporting the local pool rooms. Per- 
haps you have seen the kind. The second year 
of Walter’s service eight of these boys returned 
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to school “to take that funny new course.” Two 
weeks later two more came in and a few days 
later the remaining six entered—all apologizing 
for returning but all wanting this course which 
seemed to link up with their daily life. 

And the boys remained in school and grad- 
uated. The summer came and waned. One eve- 
ning Walter returned home disgruntled and 
tired—the fish would not rise that day. He 
was about to retire for the night when one of 
these very boys came to the door and knocked. 
The boy came in, sat down, twisted about in 
his chair, was generally ill at ease. At last it 
came: 

“Mr. Conway, we fellows are all going to col- 
lege this fall, and they made me the goat—to 
come up and tell you. You see we didn’t think 
much of school, but somehow you have made 
things look different, and we want you to know 
that whatever we do do, we owe it to you, to 
the inspiration you have given us. And we 
thought we would like to tell you and to give 
you credit. We hope you will like the work 
here well enough to stay until we get back and 
we would like—well we hope—Oh! shucks, we 
hope you like the cigars.” He set down a box 
of cigars and fairly flew out of the room. 

Fourteen men out of poolroom bums, all 
through a few bugs. Radical—yes. Every 
teacher ought to be radical. 


The Janitor and His Community Relationships 


Robert H. Morrison, Colorado State College 


The janitor like the teacher is a community 
employee. If his relationships in the commun- 
ity are satisfactory he gets ahead; if not satis- 
factory he is replaced and finds it necessary to 
seek employment elsewhere. There are several 
fundamental principles for establishing satisfac- 
tory community relationships. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to discuss these principles to 
the intent that each janitor may partially evalu- 
ate his attitudes in relation to the community. 

I. Every. individual to fill the biggest pos- 
sible place in the community must love his work. 
If a janitor does not love his work, he can see 
only the unpleasant side. To him his work has 
no joy, no beauty, and no satisfaction. On the 
other hand that janitor who realizes the impor- 
tance of his task can get joy by having clean 
floors, well ventilated rooms, satisfactory heat- 
ing and beautiful grounds. He does not think 
of the hard, disagreeable part of the task. He 
sees the finished product. 

Michael Angelo, one of Italy’s great sculptors, 
saw a piece of broken marble in a ditch. He 
stopped his coachman and had the dirty, un- 
sightly marble placed in his carriage. He took 
it to his studio and by infinite care and patient 
labor he converted it into the statue of a beauti- 
ful angel. He saw the finished product from 
the beginning. This is the attitude of the suc- 
cessful janitor. He accepts his task knowing 
full well that all education is in the final analy- 
sis dependent upon him for its full success. 

II. Successful people can always get along 
with other folks. A janitor must get along with 
pupils, teachers, principals, and patrons. There 


are certain qualities which help materially in 


getting along with other people. 

The first of these is good cheer. No one feels 
unusually friendly toward a “grouch.” Adults 
avoid him. Children delight in annoying him. 
Some janitors are typical grouches. They draw 
the corners of their mouths so low that they 
ean be tied in bow knots under their chins. On 
the other hand the successful janitor can smile 
always and greet folks with a cheerful saluta- 
Such a janitor is weleome. His service 
is sought. His counsel is heeded. 

A second essential in getting 
people is the ability to see the other fellow’s 


tion. 


along with 


viewpoint. Some janitors take the attitude that 
everyone else is contrary save themselves. No 
policy is good unless first proposed by them- 
selves. No method is worthwhile unless it is 
being used by them. Such janitors are likely 
to be out of sympathy in any lectures or exten- 
sion study for janitors because they believe that 
they already know all there is to the janitor’s 
job. But that janitor who gets along with 
other folks, welcomes new ideas. He eagerly 
listens while others demonstrate different 
methods and he does not continually oppose 
things advocated by other people. He does not 
believe everything he hears. Neither does he 
accept every new method advocated. He keeps 
his mouth shut and uses those things which will 
improve his job. 

A third essential in getting along with other 
people is the ability to pay attention to one’s 
own business. Last year I knew a janitor who 
had been a carpenter. He seemed to think it 
was his job to supervise the manual training 
teacher. He spent a good deal of time in the 
shop. He freely offered suggestions to the boys. 
His remarks to the teacher were open and 
abusive. One day while he was in the manual 
training shop an accident happened in the boiler 
room, which cost the board of education a lot of 
money. The janitor was discharged. This was 
the only thing the board of education could do. 
The janitor who pays attention to his own busi- 
ness does not invite disaster of this kind. 

III. The janitor, as well as the teacher, 
works for the whole community.- Sometimes 
there are community disagreements. Children 
from both factions attend school. The success- 
ful janitor remains neutral. He does not re 
peat gossip, neither does he comment publicly 
about the situation. His job is to keep the 
building clean, heated and ventilated. When- 
ever he has additional time he can profitably 
spend it beautifying the grounds. <A neighbor- 
hood “squabble” over polities, religion, or any 
other measure does not lead him to forget that 
his job is to serve the whole community. 

IV. Continued success depends upon main- 
taining honorable business relations. This is 
especially true of one who is receiving pay from 

(Concluded on Page 148) 
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selecting a Textbook 


Harry D. Andrews, Cincinnati, O. 


This method of selecting school books has 
been worked out for the purpose of simplifying 
the rather tedious “job” of determining the rela- 
tive merits of the several texts sure to be pre- 
sented for inspection when the time has come to 
buy new school books. The hundred questions 
included here cover all the points that are essen- 
tial in the consideration of a new book. 
Teachers and other school officials will find it 
much better than the old empirical method of 
choosing. By the use of such a series of critical 
questions, no point of weakness can be missed— 
even under the “spell” of a glib agent. Copies 
of the question can be given to several people 
for a consensus of individual judgments. 

Included with the questions are some answers 
actually given in a critical examination of a 
real text. 

1. What is the name of the book? 

How to Teach Modern Languages.’ 

2. What is the author’s name? 

John Smith.* 

3. What is the publishing company? 

The Blank Company, New York.’ 

4. Who recommended the book? 

No application to the present purpose. 

5. What is the main purpose of the book? 

As stated in the introduction, and as judged 
from the contents, the book intends to give to 
teachers a few valuable and useful hints for the 
economic presentation and teaching of the for- 
eign languages. Part of this aim has been to 
popularize the study of foreign languages, not 
only for their cultural value, but for the econ- 
omic and commercial possibilities for foreign 
trade. The usual values of language and 
thought training are included. 

6. Is it purely a textbook? 

It is not purely a textbook, though it can be 
readily adapted to such a use in graduate or 
teacher training classes, or for general profes- 
sional reading. The part that treats of oral 
work is perhaps better than ordinary, as it is 
not too technical. Harold Palmer’s book on a 
similar topic, is probably more complete, but 
too abstruse and technical for practical use. 

7. Is it partly a reference book? 

Yes. The large number of bibliographical 
references make it valuable for that, if for no 
other purpose. The chapter on reviews, tests, 
and examinations might well be used for refer- 
ence in preparing such work for actual class- 
rooms. The chapter on pronunciation could 
probably be used to advantage if the book were 
kept on the teacher’s desk,—provided the 
school and the teacher cared to stress oral work 
in the foreign language. 

Was such a book needed? 

This is rather a moot question. Probably, 
however, there was some need for a book to 
urge and apply the modern pedagogical prin- 
ciples to the study of modern languages, more 
than we were wont to apply them. Most of 
the other late books on this subject either 
treated the matter in small parts and in too 
much minuteness, or else in such prolix and 
technical a fashion that they were of little prac- 
tical use. The books of Jesperson, Kittson, 
Gouin, Bagster-Collins and others might be 
classed as having too much detail in a part of 
the field; while Palmer’s huge tome is probably 
the best example of the more modern prolix and 
technical style. 

9. Does it make a real contribution? 

Undoubtedly this book does make a valuable 
contribution. to the teachers of foreign lan- 
guages. Its main contribution is perhaps the 
simplification of terms into less pedantic lan- 
guage. If we admit that such a book is needed, 
it is also necessary to admit that it makes a 
contribution. Perhaps its most unique contri- 
bution is in the attitude taken towards the use 
of phonetics, in which it differs from many 

other books, in giving this matter a secondary 
place in practice,—even leaving it -out alto- 
gether for young beginners, since it is like try- 
ing to teach two new foreign languages to- 
gether—“Each tends to inhibit the other.” 

10. Js it intended to be used with a lecture 
course? 

_ The author does not state that such was his 
intention, but the general make-up of the book, 
and the fact that it is used for text and assign- 
ment in lecture courses, makes it probable that 
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the author had such an intention when the book 
was compiled. 

11. Has it an “awe to grind”? 

The only visible indications of an ulterior 
purpose not directly stated, is perhaps a wish 
to again make popular the study of German in 
the American schools after the war had caused 
it to be dropped in most schools. 

12. Is it made for practical use, or to sell? 

The reader is likely to suspect that the author 
wanted it to be only of practical use, but the 
material that apparently was added after the 
book was pretty well completed, seems to in- 
dicate that the publishers wanted it enlarged 
and extended to make a book more imposing, 
larger in size, and one that would not make so 
much indisposition to pay the rather high price. 

13. What is the price? 

The price is from $2.50 to $3 retail. 
sale price not known. 

14. Are shipments made prepaid? 

No application to the present purpose. 

15. Do teachers get free desk copies? 

No application to the present purpose; but, 
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16. Js it for class or individual use? 

It is probably easily adapted to either use, 
especially in advanced educational work. It 
can be, and has been, used as a class text; and 
is entirely usable as an administrative and 
teaching help for actual classroom or office 
work. 

17. Are the contents suitable for the age and 
learning of the pupils? 

Since the book is intended for adult use only 
and for trained minds, the material is undoubt- 
edly well-adapted for the use of those who will 
use it. The terminology is not too technical 
for one who has had ordinary college work. 

18. Js it biased, narrow, or prejudiced in any 
way? 

* Although the individuality of the author can 
be detected in a careful perusal, there is little 
or nothing that can be distinctly labeled as 
bias,—excepting, perhaps, the already-men- 
tioned tendency to speak a good word for Ger- 
man;—and even then, the reader of this critique 
might imagine that the present wri had an 
unconscious prejudice against German . There 
is no ranting against as Sel like “evolution.” 

19. Is it one of a series, o®gelf complete? 

The question has little te*do with the presem 
book, since the subject is not likely to be treated 
like a school text. However, it is self-complete, 
although in regard to references and related 
works, it, and no other book, can be absolutely 
complete in itself. 

20. Is the context material of permanent value? 

Yes. Much of it is. The chapter on pronun- 
ciation, and the bibliographies are especially 
good as having permanent value. 

21. Js it scientific? 

Most of the statements and conclusions are 
determined by controlled scientific observations. 
True, however, many points are matters of 
opinion and philosophical thinking, but are prob- 
bly none the less valuable or reliable because 
of that;—scientific exactness is not everything 
in the world. His discussion on phonetics is 
perhaps less well founded on scientific experi- 
ment than any other part of the book, but it is 


.well grounded on accepted psychological tenets 


and the experience of countless teachers. 

22. Does it presume any previous knowledge of 
the subject? 

Considerable knowledge and preparation, and 
actual experience, is needed for the thorough 
understanding of the book, but such prepara- 
tion, lacking the teaching experience perhaps, 
would not be more than the average college 
graduate would have at immediate recall. 

23. Is it a useful means or tool for further 
work? 

This question would apply less to this book 
than a grammar or other text for school or col- 
lege use. There is little of the means or tool 
knowledge to be gotten from it, as these funda- 
mentals of general learning in memoriter would 
have been gotten long before the student applies 
himself to any such subject as this. 

24. Is it a source of useful knowledge? 

It does contain useful knowledge, especially 
wherein it may be used as a reference book. 
The most of the book is better adapted to the 
provocation of thought and discussion. 

25. Is it a definite help in study? 

Practically every chapter contains some use- 
ful hint or hints to enable the teacher to direct 
his class to advantageous application, but for 
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the student of the book to try to get methods 
of studying the book now under discussion, 
there is nothing pertinent. The chapter on 
supervised study is valuable in itself, besides 
giving numerous references to works of other 
authors in the same field. The discussion of 
supervised study is a good composite of various 
other works and studies in the field. Parts of 
the discussion in the same chapter, on individual 
differences, seem to be more or less original in 
idea—as far as the present critic can determine 
from his own reading in the matter. 

26. Are there problems for investigation? 

There are suggestions at the ends of some of 
the chapters for trying out some of the topics 
suggested in the book, and in a few chapters 
actual problems, as such, are set for the student. 
If the book is used as a text these problems 
might well be used for assignments to be done 
out of class. 

27. Does the reader have to think? 

_ Herbert Spencer said, “That form of expres- 
sion is most excellent which yields its contained 
idea with the least expenditure of effort;” 
known as his “grand law.” However, it is 
doubtful if, in certain kinds of problems, this 
method is best. However, the actual material 
for reading is couched in very plain and simple 
language. The tables and diagrams need con- 
siderable application for complete understand- 
ing. The problems set at the ends of the chap- 
ters require, not intense mental application, but 
considerable time and well-ordered thought in 
their solution. 

28. Is the title misleading, or correctly sugges- 
tive? 

The title is probably very well chosen, for, 
with several related books in the field, there 
was not a very wide variety of choice in the 


_ selection of a title without causing conflict and 


confusion. The title might be shorter to ad- 
vantage, were there no other titles in the same 
field, but as it is, probably* none better could 
have been proposed. 

29. What is the general method of presenting 
the material? dh bs 

First, the reader is given a little discussién in 
“appreciation” to make him see the value of 
studyjng such a book,—in the introduction. 
‘Theh come a few fundamental principles of 
g@geral dariguage teaching, with modern appli- 
cations. Next comes a discussion of the values 
of studying a foreign-language. The various 
main headings in the study are taken up in 
separate chapters, although a few are not thus 
differentiated,—then followed by a series of 
chapters on allied and related school problems 
directly connected with language teaching. The 
ordering of the chapters seems to have been 
done on a rather loosely applied principle of 
psychological interest,— giving the general 
masses gf thought first, and following with the 
details these masses. 


30. Is there an orderly. ayrangement? 

In a general way, yes. It is ‘sufficiently 
orderly to enable the student to follow the 
thread with ease, although there is no special 
or scientific reason apparent for the arrange- 
ment, other than the one just mentioned for the 
psychological approach. 

31. Is it a development? 

Only in a general way. There seems to be 
no definite rule for the order of the chapters, 
except that the author has referred to certain 
former chapters, in certain later chapters. 
There is a suggestion that the whole book was 
written without division into chapters, and was 
then rather arbitrarily divided, without re- 
writing more than a few sentences of the ma- 
terial. Perhaps this dividing was done at the 
instance of the publishers. 

32. Is it divided into chapters logically? 

It seems to the present critic that the first 
chapter might well have been divided into two 
chapters,—one on the “Social Needs and Foun- 
dations” and one on the “Scientific Founda- 
tions,”—solely, however, to have the reader get 
a more distinct idea of the difference between 
the two phases. The discussion on “Enjoyment” 
in the third chapter might well have been in- 
cluded in the discussion of “social needs,” leav- 
ing the remainder of the chapter to “Skill and 
Discipline.” The other chapters are fairly well 
ordered and divided. The mechanical arrange- 
ment, the headings and spacings between the 
chapters, do not appear to be well planned, nor 
well distinguished. There is a suggestion that 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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THE CITY MANAGER PLAN AND SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

“Advocates of the managerial form of city 
government have cited many conclusive and 
convincing arguments in support of such a sys- 
tem,” says the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 
“which would apply with equal force and pro- 
priety in advocacy of a manager for the educa- 
tional system.” 

The suggestion embodied in this paragraph 
is not new. Such suggestions usually emanate 
from persons who have seen some of the advan- 
tages of the city manager idea but who know 
little or nothing about the essentials of school 
administration. They proceed upon _ the 
thought that public business should be con- 
ducted upon a basis of economy and efficiency, 
which is sound, and then jump to the conclu- 
sion that the city manager idea is a sort of cure- 
all for municipal shortcomings. 

The evils which have attended municipal 
government in the United States are largely 
attributable to the representative method which 
frequently draws men into service on the basis 
of personal popularity rather than official fit- 
ness. Thus, aldermen are frequently chosen 
who foster selfish interests in defiance of public 
welfare. The remedy has generally been found 
in a more discriminating exercise of the voting 
power of the community. 

However, we are not concerned in an argu- 
ment with those who defend or decry the city 
manager form of municipal government. We 
are concerned in the suggestion, so frequently 
and thoughtlessly made, that the schools should 
be brought under the control of a city manager. 
The careless editorial writer who has become 
impatient with the local school superintendent 
or the board of education merely jumps at con- 
clusions. The man who knows how to construct 
streets and alleys, and manage the water and 
sewer system of the town must surely know how 
to run the schools! Well, perhaps he can also 
run the newspapers. Why not? One job is as 
easy as the other. 

The city manager plan has its merits. The 
man who is called upon under this plan to man- 
age affairs is usually a trained engineer who 
knows how to deal with things physical and 
financial. At best, he is a sort of chief engineer 
and executive of public works. 

But, that is a long ways from knowing how 
to run the schools. Here a man of different 
training is required. The modern city man- 
ager may know how to operate a lighting plant 
and how to dispose of sewage and garbage, but 
know nothing about a course of study, the selec- 
tion of textbooks and the administrative require- 
ments of a school system. 

Finally, it may appease the reformers to learn 
that the office of the modern school superintend- 
ent already embodies in principle at least the 
city manager idea. Where the relations be- 
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tween board of education and superintendent 
are founded upon accepted school administrative 
rules, the latter enjoys the power of initiative on 
all matters of a professional character. He is 
practically the manager of the school system. 

To be sure there is behind the superintendent 
a board of education which exercises legislative, 
administrative, and judicial powers. But, this 
body not only forms the connecting link between 
the school system and the general public, but its 
scope and function are also in accordance with 
the American idea of representative govern- 
ment. A taxpaying constituency chooses its 
representatives and thus has a voice in the ad- 
ministration of the schools. The people are 
concerned in the schools and desire to remain 
in touch with them, not only because they cost 
more than any other department of local gov- 
ernment, but because they are vital to the 
stability and perpetuity of the nation. 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


The economies which are effected in the in- 
dustrial field through improved methods of pro- 
duction and more efficient ways of distribution 
unquestionably have a bearing upon the modern 
school plant. The many articles of manufac- 
ture which find their way into the schoolhouse 
embody that mechanical genius which is de- 
signed to render them more utilitarian and serv- 
iceable. 


It may seem somewhat remote to the school 
interests to touch upon the efforts now being 
made in the direction of simplified practice by 
the Department of Commerce at Washington. 
But, every purchaser of supplies and equipment 
for the schools is to some extent concerned in 
the economies that are being effected. 


The movement, in brief, means to eliminate 
superfluous variety in the sizes, colors, and char- 
acter of a long list of commodities. The waste 
that is sntailed through such variety has been 
found to be an enormous one. Every manufac- 
turer in the production of similar articles of 
equipment .jhas adhered to his own sizes, thick- 
nesses, and shapes. The confusion, however, 
has become acute where the installation of cer- 
tain articles must be adjusted to the space at 
command, and again where the 
space is a factor to be dealt with. 


economy of 


The list of articles which have been simplified 
as to their variety in sizes, color, and design, 
is a long one. Only a few can be mentioned. 
For instance, the varieties of vitrified paving 
brick has been reduced from 66 to 4; metal lath 
from 124 to 24; range boilers from 130 to 13: 
woven wire fencing from 552 to 69; roofing 
slates, thickness and sizes, 98 to 48; brass lava- 
tory and sink traps, 1,114 to 72; and soon. The 
reductions in point of variety of sizes and kind 
are all the way from 25 to 90 per cent. In econ- 
sidering the articles of equipment that go into 
a schoolhouse, we have the item of blackboard 
slates. The slab heights and sizes ran into 251 
varieties. These have been reduced to 25 
varieties, which not only meet all practical 
needs, but eliminate all wasteful sizes and thick- 
nesses. Steel lockers from 65 varieties reduced 
to 17, ete., ete. 

As already stated, it would seem at first blush 
that those who purchase supplies and equipment 
for the schools are only remotely concerned in 
the movement for simplified practice. And yet, 
when we look over the long list of articles that 
have been brought under the simplification 
treatment, and at the same time remember that 
hundreds of items find their way into the 
modern school plant, we begin to see some value 
in the movement. 


The economies here effected may seem to con- 
cern the producer only, but it also follows that 
economies in production must in the last analv- 
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sis also mean economy to the consumer. The 
competitive factor will take care of that. The 
man who buys the things that go into and about 
a schoolhouse wil] readily appreciate the advan- 
tage of dealing with a lesser variety of sizes, 
qualities, and colors. He is a believer in sim- 
plified practice. It spells economy and effi- 
ciency. 
SOME NEW PROPOSALS ON THE TEACHER 
SALARY QUESTION 

For many years the salary paid to the pro- 
fessional workers in the schools of this country 
was based on the law of supply and demand. 
Teachers were employed more particularly in 
the rural districts at the lowest wages they were 
willing to accept. The adjustments that fol- 
lowed resulted in an approach which meant a 
greater reward for the value of the service ren- 
dered. 


Another conception of the salary problem 
recently advanced is based on the theory that 
the social obligations of the classroom worker 
might be recognized in the salary schedule. The 
study leading up to such a schedule has sought 
information as to the number of dependents 
each teacher is supporting. 

While in a few isolated instances, school ad- 
ministrators have given expression to an altru- 
istic tendency in this direction, the issue was 
not formally raised until recently when the 
salary commission of New York City circulated 
a questionnaire touching upon the dependency 
question. This commission not only inquired 
as to the money required by teachers for room 
rent, food, clothing, and amusement, but also 
sought to learn the number of dependents upon 
the teacher’s salary check. 

The reaction to this questionnaire was suff- 
ciently positive to awaken the altruistically in- 
clined to the other viewpoint. In many in- 
stances, the teachers resented the inquisitorial 
phase of the inquiry. There were those who 
held that the amount of money a person spent 
for this, that, and the other thing, or how many 
people depended upon him or her for support 
was not the concern of the school authorities. 

The purpose of the commission, of course, 
was to ascertain just what the average teacher 
required in order to live decently and in keeping 
with professional dignity. The inquisitorial 
method of getting at the facts, it is claimed, was 
merely incidental, and in the direction of a gen- 
eral purpose rather than a matter of personal 
curiosity. The ultimate purpose, however, of 
basing the compensation upon social needs 
rather than value of service was the real basis of 
the inquiry. 

In a communication submitted by Principal 
Abraham Smith of one of the Brooklyn schools 
representing 4,000 teachers, the thought is ex- 
pressed that “No one is interested in the ex- 
penses of any incumbent in that responsible 
office. It would be the height of absurdity to 
ask him whether he is sub-renting rooms fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Exactly in this pro- 
fessional way do thousands of highly trained 
teachers desire to have their services considered 
and valued. Every teacher who is worth retain- 
ing at all and who has the proper professional 
outlook feels embittered at present because his 
economic status makes constant mockery of his 
professional pride. We, therefore, earnestly ask 
your committee to base your recommendations 
on the value of our professional work and not on 
our ‘needs’ which at best are relative and often 
statistically misleading.” 

It will be noted that the pendulum which has 
swung from the one extreme, namely, the law of 
supply and demand, to the other, namely, social 
needs, is steadying at the point where the value 
of professional work is measured and com- 
pensated. 
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Those who foster the altruistic notion of fix- 
ing salary schedules upon social needs are 
immediately confronted with situations of a 
peculiar character. Under the proposal the 
teacher who has three dependents for instance 
receives a larger salary than the teacher who 
has only herself to support. Query? Are the 
schools paying for professional services, plus the 
support of people who are in nowise rendering a 
service? Can public moneys raised for the in- 
structional service be so diverted. Is it the 
business of the schools to educate the children, 
and at the same time support the teacher’s de- 
pendents? Does the board hire a single teacher 
or a whole family? Which is it? Education, or 
charity, or both? 


The conclusion must be that there is but one 
equitable basis upon which to base salary sched- 
ules. The preparatory training for professional 
service, together with the character of that 
service and its value to society, must guide in 
the preparation of a salary schedule. The con- 
siderations which are observed in other voca- 
tions, and which are dictated by economic law, 
no doubt, must serve as a criterion in employing 
educational workers. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER-AUTHOR AND HIS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


It must be evident even to the ordinary ob- 
server, that the American educator has in 
recent years considerably widened his activities 
in the field of authorship. He writes more and 
better textbooks and more frequent magazine 
articles, and on the whole makes a larger con- 
tribution to the professional literature of his 
day. The volume of schoolmaster writings has 
not only grown to a remarkable degree, but the 
list of subjects covers a wider range than ever 
before and manifests more comprehensiveness of 
treatment and exhaustive study. 


There are several subjects which have been 
added in recent years by educational writers. 
The first of these to be mentioned deals with the 
several phases of vocational training, the second 
with educational research studies, and the third 
with school financing. The writings produced 
under these headings constitute a notable and 
valuable acquisition to the educational litera- 
ture of this country. 


In seeking the motive for this expansion in 
literary effort we must come to the conclusion 
that it is lodged primarily in a restless urge to 
render greater service. It is merely the exterior 
manifestation of a tremendous activity carried 
on in every branch of the school field. The 
same initiative which prompts the schoolmaster 
to intensify his labors along some phase of edu- 
cational effort also prompts him to record his 
findings in readable manuscript. 

Thus we find that the studies cover every con- 
ceivable phase of work which finds expression 
not only in textbooks but also in professional 
periodicals and class magazines. Much good 
literature is evolved in the form of papers read 
before educational gatherings which reaches the 
printed page through association publications 
and pamphlets. Some of the finest things are 
written by school superintendents and super- 
visors, and find a modest and a somewhat sub- 
merged record in annual board of education re- 
ports. 

If the complaint is oceasionally heard that 
school authorities engage in too many textbook 
changes it is because newer and better books 
are constantly coming on the market. Or bet- 
ter expressed, it is because with the progress in 
educational methods and the adaptation of 
courses of study to present day educational 
needs, carries with it the demand for more ser- 
Viceable books. Finally it is because the Amer- 
ican schoolmaster has the vision and enterprise 
to produce excellent manuscripts that the 
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United States can justly boast of having the 
best textbooks of any country in the world. 

The young instructors in vocational schools 
have in recent years become quite productive in 
evolving timely studies and worthwhile manu- 
scripts. Many excellent monographs are the re- 
sult of student thesis work in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. Then, too, the professors 
in these institutions have not lost their interest 
and concern in the progress of popular educa- 
tion. Some of the best studies in school admin- 
istration produced in recent years have come 
from college professors. 

A notable achievement in the literature deal- 
ing with the subject of popular education is per- 
haps found in the school finance studies which 
have been evolved in recent years. The school- 
master of the past has been inclined to hold 
himself strictly to topics of a purely pedagogi- 
eal nature. Some of the newer schoolmaster 
forces which have come upon the scene, how- 
ever, have recognized the fact that the economic 
side of things cannot be ignored, and that the 
dollar plays an important part in school admin- 
istration. They have with marvellous insight 
and thoroughness taught us how the school dol- 
lar must be secured and how it can most wisely 
be spent. 


The ambition which prompts a schoolmaster 
to make a contribution, aside from his particu- 
lar task, to the literature of education fre- 
quently leads to higher and more lucrative fields 
of service. The depth and breadth of a school- 
master is revealed in his manuscript and results 
in a call to more desirable posts of duty. A 
single manuscript or even a series of writings 
may not represent the schoolmaster and his 
worth and value, but may note a trend of 
mind as well as reveal familiarity with a given 
subject. If he refrains from the highly contro- 
versial and holds to truth and fact with ability 
to set forth his claims effectively, he is bound 
to gain in a professional sense. The printed 
page is bound to promote his prestige as an edu- 
cator. 


On the whole it must be assumed that the 
flood of literature which comes from the Ameri- 
can schoolmaster notes not only a laudable am- 
bition but also a wholesome vitality and 


momentum in the field of popular education in 
the United States. 


PRESTIGE AND PERMANENCY OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT’S CAREER 

In contemplating the calling of the American 
schoolmaster, in the light of the popular pro- 
fessions of the day, one is prompted to ask 
whether it is attended with all the prestige, 
emoluments and security to which that calling 
is entitled. In this connection one may won- 
der, too, whether the nation’s existing agencies 
which aim to uphold professional excellence and 
recognize distinctive achievement are 80 
efficiently constituted in scope and function as 
to include proper consideration for the educator. 

The physician who has rendered an unusual 
service, made a contribution to medical science, 
or entered upon an ingenious departure in sur- 
gery, is recognized by the American Medical 
Association. His professional prestige is thereby 
definitely established. The publie extends rec- 
ognition; his emoluments are secure. Likewise 
the lawyer who demonstrates exceptional ability 
is rewarded. He may be elevated to a judge- 
ship, or supported by an enlarged and more 
lucrative clientele. Presidents, senators, con- 
gressmen, and governors, are usually chosen 
from the legal profession. The architect who 
has a distinctive achievement to his credit is 
recognized in a fellowship by the American In- 
stitute of Architects. In the field of engineer- 
ing, too, a society of high standing makes dis- 
tinguished service a condition of membership. 
Behind each of these several professions there 
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is an institution or agency that sets up ideals 
and standards and extends proper recognition 
to those that realize them. 

The calling of the school superintendent, in 
point of prestige, may be on a par with that 
of the lawyer, the physician, or the engineer, 
but in point of professional security he is at a 
decided disadvantage. The newspaper headline, 
“The Superintendent Fired,” occasionally en- 
countered, not only conveys startling news but 
frequently intimates a tragedy as well. 

It cannot be argued that a situation may not 
arise when wisdom requires the removal of a 
school superintendent from office, but such re- 
moval may also mean the end of a professional 
career. The lawyer may lose a client or the 
physician a patient, but a client or a patient 
more or less does not make or break a career. 
The removal from a school superintendency may 
mean the termination of a professional career. 

As to emoluments, the superintendent’s office 
does not offer the possibilities which await the 
other professions. While the income of the law- 
yer, doctor or engineer may grow into hand- 
some figures as the result of an accumulative 
prestige, the superintendent’s salary is a fixed 
quantity. He draws public money from a single 
employer which is parcelled out under legal 
and legislative limitations, while the others 
draw from many employers with no such limita- 
tions. A pension may await the superintendent, 
or the title of emeritus with a nominal income 
may come to him, but the big fees which some 
of the other professions command are not within 
his reach. 

The agencies which recognize the educator 
as such are the modern colleges and universi- 
ties, but the recognition they extend is in the 
form of degrees conferred before achievement 
has been won. The modern educational asso- 
ciation sometimes confers honors because of 
distinctive achievement and sometimes be- 
cause of personal popularity. None of the de- 
cisive departures in education are 


popular 
definitely recognized. 


The National Education Association has in 
recent years grown enormously in prestige and 
power, and in laudable service. It has recog- 
nized the several branches of popular education 
by elevating its leading exponents into office. 
These honors are necessarily temporary and 
fleeting in character. Something more staple 
would seem desirable. 


The thought that arises here is that the time 
may arrive when some national institution or 
agency shall be created whose mission it will 
be to place the stamp of approval upon dis- 
tinctive service and thereby insure both pres- 
tige and permanency to the professional career 
of the educator. For the moment it would seem 
that the National Education Association is the 
body that is best designed to undertake this 
important task. 





Minneapolis has the cooperation of the local 
fire department in the supervision and conduct 
of its fire drill. The fire department is con- 
sulted concerning all changes in building con- 
struction which may affect the safety of the 
school building. The fire department also is 
consulted concerning all fire drills and passes 
upon their efficiency. 

* *% *% 

Grand Rapids and Baltimore have sprinkler 
systems in the basements of old school build- 
ings which are considered bad fire hazards. 


* * *% 
Battleship linoleum floors are a decided 
economy in schoolhouse construction if the 


linoleum is placed directly on the concrete 
floor slabs. Rochester, N. Y., uses this type of 
construction and turns up the linoleum at the 
baseboards to form sanitary coves. 
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A Simple System for High School Accounts 


H. A. Hunter, Union High School, Kelseyville, Calif. 


It is now quite generally understood that the 
maintenance of a public school is a business 
proposition. But, too often, there is no busi- 
nesslike method of keeping school accounts. It 
is true there are some well worked out systems 
of recording and distributing school expendi- 
tures, but these systems are of particular use to 
officials of the larger school units such as county 
and city superintendents. Too often in the 
smaller units, both high and grammar schools, 
the clerk merely fills in the stub of his warrant 
book, and lets it go at that. Hence he has prac- 
tically no real record, and as a result, has to 
rely on trips to the county superintendent or 
auditor to see just how his district stands finan- 
cially. 
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FIGURE 1. 


It is the purpose of this article to propose a 
system that fills the need of the smaller schools, 
or large ones for that matter—one that is simple, 
requires very little knowledge of bookkeeping 
or accounting, occupies little space, is inexpen- 
sive, easily kept, is permanent, and shows the 
financial status of the school at any time prac- 
tically at a glance. 


This system requires but two books: 

1. A loose leaf ledger or card index, 

2. A warrant register, 
and some sort of a file with compartments for 
incoming and paid bills. The ledger for 
accounts payable may be either a loose leaf book, 
ecard index, or permanent leaf. The loose-leaf 
form, 8%"x5%”", shown below, has been found 
very satisfactory, as the leaves may be removed 
at the end of the year or at any time and kept 
as a permanent record, or the accounts may 
run on until the binder gets full. The card 
index is perhaps the best form. Any good sta- 
tioner can make up this ledger. 


In explaining the warrant register I shall use 
the California system of classification of school 
accounts, which in details, perhaps, varies 
slightly from the form used in other states. The 
headings are as follows: 

1. General Control. 


A. Expenses of school elections incurred 
by district. 





illustrated in Fig. 2. 


B. Salaries of members of city boards of 
education. 

C. Salaries, supplies and other expenses 
of office of secretary of city board of 
education or clerk of board of trus- 
tees. 

D. Expenses of trustees at trustees’ in- 
stitutes. 

E. Expenses of superintendents and high 
school principals at official conven- 
tions or while on official business. 

F. Salaries, supplies and other expenses 
of superintendent’s office—(district 
and city superintendents only). 

G. Expenses of census enumeration and 
attendance officers. 

2. Teachers’ Salaries. 

A. Salaries of teachers. 

B. Salaries of principals and supervisors. 
3. Other Expenses of Instruction. 

A. Cost of supplies used in instruction. 

B. Miscellaneous expenses of instruction. 
4. Library. 

A. Cost of books, including textbooks, 
supplementary and library books. 

B. Salary of librarian. 

C. Expense of book repairs and replace- 
ments. 

D. Other expenses of library. 

5. Operation of School Plant. 

A. Wages of janitors, engineers, garden- 
ers, etc. 

B. Fuel, water, light, and power. 

C. Janitors’ supplies. 

D. Care of grounds. 

E. Miscellaneous expenses of operation. 

6. Maintenance of School Plant. 
Upkeep of grounds (repair of play- 
ground apparatus, etc.). 
Repair of buildings. 
Repair and replacement of heating, 
lighting and plumbing equipment. 
Repair and replacement of apparatus 
used in instruction. 
Repair and replacement of furniture. 
Repair and replacement of other 
equipment. 
Ts ree Charges. 

Rents and insurance. 
8. Copital Outlays. 
Money expended for purchase of land. 
Expenses for new buildings. 
Expenses for improvement of grounds. 
Expenses for alteration of buildings 
(not repairs). 
Expenses for new furniture. 
Expenses for new instructional ap- 
paratus. 
G. Expenses for other new equipment. 


9. Auxiliary Agencies and Other Sundry 
Activities. 

A. Salaries of school physicians, den- 
tists, nurses and other health in- 
spectors. 

Other expenses of health service. 
Expenses for transportation of pupils. 
Expenses for school lunches. 
Expenses for community lectures and 
community social centers. 

Expenses for recreation. 

Other expenses for auxiliary agencies. 
10. Laboratory Supplies. 

11. Totals. 


The warrant register should be made up as 


aa Do Ob 
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From 20-24 columns are 
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necessary with lines for about 40 entries per 
sheet. A convenient size for this register is 
17”x14”. In order to show all the columns, at 
one opening of the book, an insert sheet 
124%4”x11” with five columns is needed to allow 
for this large number of columns. The column 
headings are taken directly from the headings 
of the California system as shown. Since this 
printing adds materially to the cost of the book 
these headings may be written or printed in 
with ink. Such a warrant register, with 100 
sheets, ruled but unprinted, with pigskin and 
corduroy binder and vise lock, will cost approxi- 
mately $20 at any good stationer. With better 
binding and printed headings the cost will run 
higher. 

These accounts may be kept either by the 
clerk or the principal, who gathers his incoming 
bills and enters them periodically, first to the 
accounts payable ledger, putting in date, name 
of article, and cost. After the bills are ap- 
proved by the board and warrants written to pay 
the same, the final entry is made in the warrant 
register, giving date, favor of, warrant number, 
(consecutive number) warrant total and distri- 
bution, and the ledger is balanced as shown in 
Fig. 1, by entering on the left column and draw- 
ing a line under the amount. 

For example,in Fig. 1, Chas. R. Hadley’s bill 
of $16.27 on October 10, 1925, for a warrant 
register was paid January 22, 1926. The hori- 
zontal line under both sides of the book shows 
the account is closed. Likewise Milo Harding’s 
bill was paid for 6 reams of Mimeograph paper, 
4 bales of paper towels, and 25 reams of folder 
paper, but not yet for 1 wool flag. 

After the page in the warrant register is filled, 
the amount in every column should be totaled 
in the space for total and the amount carried 
over to the next page. This is done for each 
sheet as it is filled—until the end of the year. 

It is a good plan also to utilize the first page 
or so to record various appropriations made, 
under the proper date and title as county, state, 
district, special, as by these means one can see 
just how much money has been appropriated 
and see when and how much he can expect to be 
appropriated, and from the total of warrants 
approved form a quick estimate of his financial 
standing. Any special fund such as a building 
or bond issue may be kept track of in the same 
way. 

At the end of the year, since all totals have 
been brought forward, one can see how much 
money has been spent, and how much each de- 
partment has cost. Since the record is kept in 
budget form we have a reliable method of esti- 
mating next year’s budget in terms of previous 
cost. 

This system is very little trouble to keep and 
is sufficiently flexible for all ordinary high 
schools; is available for inspection and auditing 
by outside persons and since the leaves are loose. 
they may be taken out and filed away, thus mak- 
ing a reliable and accurate permanent record. 
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Cut down yearly upkeep with Valspar 


Money is not the only saving that Valspar affords. Because of its extraor- 
dinary durability Valspar lasts at least twice as long as ordinary varnish. 
It does away with the trouble and inconvenience involved in frequent 
refinishing. Then, too, Valsparred floors and woodwork are always 
sanitary and easy to clean. 

Absolute W aterproofness is another important feature of Valspar. Desks, 
tables, floors and woodwork finished with Valspar can be washed safely 
with hot soapy water and ammonia. And Valspar protects woodwork 
against spilled liquids of all kinds. Ink, acids, alkalies or strong disin- 
fectants never harm a Valsparred surface. 


Valspar and Valspar in Colors 


Valspar meets every need with Clear Valspar Varnish, Valspar Varnish- 
Stain (Valspar plus transparent colors), or Valspar-Enamel, which covers 
the surface with solid color. All three are waterproof, durable, elastic. 


Reduce your yearly maintenance cost with Valspar! 


VALENTINE'’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 






VALENTINE & COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
Toronto Paris London 
Amsterdam 


W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Established 1832 
Largest manufacturers of 
high-grade varnishes 
in the world 
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PENDANT TYPE DENZAR 
FOR HIGH CEILINGS 


Hundreds of schools and colleges have found in 
DENZAR the perfect solution of their lighting 
problem. We shall be happy to mail to any school 
executive, on request, a copy of the DENZAR cat- 
alog which illustrates and describes the various 
types and sizes of this ideal light for schools. 


Beardsilee Chandelier 
Mfs,Co, Chicago, 


= 


CEILING 


219 South 
Jefferson St. 


MMMM OM 


THE IDEAL LIGHT FOR 
CLASSROOM ILLUMINATION 


TYPE 
DENZAR FOR 
LOW CEILINGS. 
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The Teacher, Through the Students’ Eyes 


T. H. Schutte, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. 


One of the outstanding duties of a teacher is 
the rating of the students in his classes. In 
many cases the student is rated only on the 
basis of the work he does, that is, only his 
scholastic achievement is judged. In the pro- 
fessional courses, and especially in a normal 
school or teachers’ college, the teacher is likely 
to be called upon to rate the student from 
standpoints other than scholastic ability and 
performance. Frequently, he must judge moral 
character, loyalty, sympathy, open-mindedness, 
personality, courtesy, adaptability, leadership, 
versatility, ete., ete. If these qualities func- 
tion in the teaching profession and one can be 
trained or improved in them, the prospective 
teacher should be made conversant with that 
fact. He should be given some exercise in dis- 
covering these traits in others and evaluating 
them, but he should make a special study of 
himself. Moreover, it is well for him to know 
the judgment of others concerning him. 

Many teachers either fail or make no im- 
provement largely because they seldom, if ever, 
They tend to take a self 
satisfied attitude, enjoying their popularity if 
they blaming others for their 
failures if they are not successful. They do not 
single out their own strong and weak points. 

The writer suggests that it is well for a 
least in dealing with 
upper grade pupils, high school, normal school, 
and college students, to 
classes a chance to rate him and evaluate his 
work and influence. In this article is described 
a brief study in which this with 
normal school students. The teacher wished to 


analyze themselves. 


have any or 


teacher occasionally, at 


vive the members of his 


was done 


compare the students’ rating of him with his 


self rating; to discover whatever undesirable 


impressions he was making; and to ascertain 
whether the students recognized as strong points 
certain factors which he regarded as such. The 
study was prompted, not by idle curiosity, but 
by the desire to improve his work. 
The Procedure of the Study 

I. About the middle of the winter quarter 
in the year 1924-25, the instructor chose as a 
special problem for discussion, “the qualities of 
merit in teaching, and ' 
Three recitation periods were devoted to this 
topic. The work was conducted in the usual 
way, readings being assigned and class discus- 
sion engaged in by teacher and students. The 
students considered this one of the topics regu- 


teachers, courses. 


larly discussed in the course, and were never 
told otherwise. 

II. About three days before the close of the 
term the teacher asked the students 
they would be willing to answer certain ques- 


whether 


tions relating to him, his courses, and his 
teaching. He explained that the questions 


would be mimeographed and placed in the stu- 
dents’ hands at the last class meeting of the 
term, to be answered anonymously, and that the 
term grades would be distributed at the close 
of the period. The students would then have 
their marks before the instructor could have an 
opportunity to look at the comments made in 
the papers. They cheerfully agreed to the plan 


and it was carried out on the last day of the 


term. 
11. The following questionnaire was used. 
ee re INGOT occ ices cbae . 


1. Does the instructor begin the work prompt- 
ly, thus avoiding waste of time? 

2. Does the instructor close the work suffi- 
ciently promptly so you can get to your 
next classes on time? 


3. Does the instructor prepare his work care- 
fully ? 

4. Is the instructor kind and courteous and 
considerate of the rights of others? 

5. Does the instructor speak loudly, clearly, 
and distinctly enough? 

6. Is the work so organized that you can, when 
you try, take notes reasonably easy in 
class? 

7. Does the instructor try to be a true friend 
to the student in a sensible way? 

8. To what extent do you believe that the in- 
structor has been a positive aid to you in 
building worth-while ideals—moral, profes- 
sional, etc.? 

9. To what extent does the teacher make it 
possible for you to feel free to come to 
him, out of class, for aid in the problems 
and difficulties— 

A. Pertaining to this class? 
B. Pertaining to matters 
with this class? 

10. If matters were left entirely to your choos- 
ing would you like to elect further courses 
with this instructor? (Yes or No.) 

11. Point out definite weaknesses 
A. In the instructor. 

B. In course, beyond the teacher’s con- 
trol. 

C. Suggest remedies for the above weak- 
nesses. 

12. Mention especially strong points 
A. In the teacher. 

B. In the course. 


not concerned 


Results From the Various Questions 
One of the interesting things first noticed 
was that of the 207 students in the five classes 
questioned, 102 signed their names although 
they were told they need not sign them unless 
they wished to do so. 


TABLE I 
Brief Summary of Answers to Questions 1-7 
Ques ; Emphasis 
tion Yes No Usually Yes No Omitted 
1 201 1 6 90 i“ 0 
2 163 11 33 1 és 0 
3 206 0 0 106 $4 1 
4 204 1 1 105 at 1 
5 205 1] 2 93 ie 0 
6 198 1 5 120 ‘se 3 
7 204 1 1 117 ee 1 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Hawthorne School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Architects, 
Scott & Welch 


Contractor 


Wm. A. Larkins 


Frenestea fivefold 
service offers a correct 
and complete steel window 
installation—including lay- 
out, estimating, detailing 
and erection—all by Fenes- 
tramen. A complete Fe- 
nestra organization in your 
immediate vicinity is ready 
to give this service now. 
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er ARCHITECTURAL FENESTRA * 


Cp avaners whose children are 
under public supervision eight 
hours a day; teachers, who assume 
responsibility for students’ welfare— 
everyone interested agrees that schools 
should be cheerful places, where health 
is adequately protected by every means 
available. 


To create cheerful school rooms is 
largely a matter of having windows 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 





that pour daylight into them. To keep 
school rooms healthful is chiefly a 
problem in ventilation. 


And because Fenestra Reversible 
Ventilator Windows are designed to 
flood the school with daylight, made 
to easily control ventilation—they are 
the choice of many of the most mod- 
ern school builders throughout the 
country each year. 


R-2266 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 


Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., Toronto, Can 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 


fenestra 





schools and institutions 
OT homes and apartments 


commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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EVERY SCHOOL 
NEEDS 
LOCKERS 


School lockers must stand hard service. 
subject to severe wear. 
kicked. 


The solidly built Durand locker withstands this extra 
hard treatment. The heavy 16 gauge steel door will not 
bend out of shape or spring out of line. This extra weight 
increases the rigidity of the locker and prevents doors 


They are 
The doors are slammed and 





MOST SCHOOLS 
USE 
DURAND 


gives trouble. It is permanently attached and prevents 
doors from sagging, loosening or getting out of line even 
under continued repeated strain. It adds years to the life 
of the locker. 


The multiple locking device bolts the door at three 
places. The drop forged handle is unbreakable. Parker- 
ized fittings are used throughout to prevent rusting. 


being dented by bumps and jars. 
1” x1"x \%” one-piece angle frame. 


The door and frame are firmly joined together by the 
special Durand two-piece hinge —the strongest hinge 
known in locker construction. It always hinges and never 


Have you received the 
new Durand folder de- 
scribing school lockers, 
dumbbell and Indian club 
lockers, janitors’ lockers 
and other cabinets used 
by schools? If not, send 
for it today. 


It fits snugly in the 


looks like new. 





1§01 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Finish is baked on enamel. Easily kept clean and always 


This is why Durand steel lockers give life-long service. 
The quality has been proven by the test of time. For 
sizes, specifications and general information send for our 
catalog. 


LR 


If you have not pro- 
vided for your fall locker 
and shelving require- 
ments, or if you need ad- 
ditional equipment, call 
on Durand for quick 
service. 





(Continued from Page 72) 

Table I should be read as follows (question 
1): 201 of the 207 students in the five classes 
taught, think that the instructor begins work 
promptly and thus avoids losing time, one does 
not think so, 6 think he usually does, 90 state 
with emphasis that he does, and no student 
failed to answer the question. Note that the 
90 who emphatically said “yes” are included in 
the 201 under “yes.” The questionnaire made 
no provision for emphasis but some students 
were so emphatic in their statements that it was 
deemed wise to insert an emphasis column in 
the table. 


One outstanding benefit to the teacher from 
the impressions tabulated in Table I was that 
his attention was called to the fact that he was 
probably not prompt enough in closing the class 
work. Eleven students said he was not punc- 
tual in closing, and 33 others found some fault 
in this matter. In all, 44 students thought he 
should give more heed to the closing bell. The 
large majority of these 44 persons were in the 
same class, however, showing the teacher to be 
more derelict in this class than in the others. 
Only one person stated emphatically that dis- 
missal was prompt. 

Brief Summary of Answers to Question 8 

Of the 207 students, 8 failed to answer. The 
answers of 2 were interpreted to mean that in 
building worth-while moral and _ professional 
ideals, the teacher was slightly below the aver- 
age, 10 considered him average, 35 thought him 
above average but hardly superior, while 152 
rated him as being superior in this respect. It 
should be noted here that of the eight who 
failed to answer this question, 7 were rather 
laudatory in naming strong points of the 
teacher under question twelve. One of the 
8 failed to answer this question also. ‘The re- 
sponses to question eight served as a decided 


spur to the teacher in singling out and improv- 
ing the qualities commended by the students. 
Table II should be read as follows: Eight 
students failed to answer the question. 
Twenty-one considered the teacher as average 
in being approachable outside of class, in diff- 
culties pertaining to class work, 108 thought 
him superior, 68 thought him above average 


TABLE Ill 
Brief Summary of Answers to Question 11 
Pes— No— 
pointed said 
out some they knew Emphasis on 
Part weakness of none Yes No Omitted 
A 64 83 2 67 60 
B 102 14 38 10 91 


Table III] should be read thus: Sixty-four of 
the 207 students pointed out some weaknesses in 
the instructor, while 83 said they knew of none. 


TABLE Il 
Brief Summary of Answers to Question 9 


Above 

Part Omitted Average Superior Average 
é § 2 108 68 
B 10 50 123 22 


but net quite superior, and 2 rated him below 
average. No one ranked him as negative, that 
is no one indicated hesitancy to approach him 
in this respect. The three columns headed 
“basis of judgment” show how the students 
formed their opinion as to the instructor’s 
approachability. Sixty-eight persons stated that 
in their own experience they had found him 
easily approached, 40 said that reports of others 
led them to believe he was, while 91 others had 
a general impression that he was. The persons 
in the last group stated that they had had no 
need to see him about difficulties in the class- 
work but that if such need should arise, they 
would feel no hesitancy in calling upon him. 


Brief Summary of Answers to Question 10 

Of the 207 students answering, 202 said they 
would elect further work with this instructor if 
left to their own choice. In this statement 127 
were emphatic. Two persons answered indiffer- 
ently, indicating no preference pro or con. One 
said he would not choose more of this teacher’s 
courses because he had no interest in that type 
of work. Two students failed to answer the 
question. 


Basis for judgment 


Below Nega Own General 
Average tive experience Hearsay impression 
2 0 6S _ 91 
2 0 101 27 69 


Two indicated, with emphasis, the fault of using 
I too much. Sixty-seven were emphatic in say- 
ing there were no weak points. Sixty failed to 
answer, most of them saying they did not feel 
competent to pass judgment, but had no fault 
to find. 

It is interesting to note that weaknesses in 
the course, not in the teacher’s control, centered 
around the following: (a) overcrowded classes, 
(b) sparsity of library material, and (c) insuff- 
cient time for the work, it being thought by 
many that the credit for the course should be 
five or six hours instead of three. 


TABLE IV 
Brief Summary of Answers to Question 12 


es— 
pointed out No— 
specially said there Emphasis 
Part strong points are none Yes No Omitted 
A 204 179 0 3 
B 203 0 163 0 


4 
Table 1V should be read as follows: Of the 
207 students, 204 pointed out what they re- 
garded as especially strong points; nobody said 
there were none, 179 emphasized strong points; 
and 3 failed to answer the question. 


Further Analysis of the Student’s Responses 
In this section we shall single out some of 


the specific comments made by students. This 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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A measured volume of fresh air, 
warmed or not, as required, 

when you want it, where you want it, 
without drafts, without waste of fuel 


—that is what you get with PEERVENT 
Heating and Ventilating Units 


Peerless Units for a number of years and 

have found them very satisfactory in every 
respect. I consider that they are at all times a 
little in advance with improvements. 


[i= pleased to say that I have been using 


“In my opinion any unit ventilating system 
(if as perfect as the Peerless) is far superior to 
any other method. You have positive ventila- 
tion for each room. Atmospheric or weather 
conditions do not affect this system, as in a cen- 
tral fan or gravity system. I consider the cost 
of operation much more reasonable than a cen- 
tral system, as rooms on the various exposures 
can be controlled to meet requirements. 


**I consider that the installation of the Peer- 
less System is cheaper in two ways—saving in 
flue construction, and also in headroom and ia} 
space in the basement, as a rule, which ducts i 
and fan rooms take up.’’"—Jacob J. Vreeland, 
Architect, Dover, N. J. 


Send for the PeerVent Catalogue. If you wish to 
see our local sales representative, please so state. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 
Pioneers in Unit Ventilation i 

Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 4 

Long Island City, N. Y. | 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DES MOINES 
808 Monadnock Bldg. 301 House Building 520 Securities Building 


} 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PORTLAND, ORE. 1 
100 Boylston St. 1836 Euclid Avenue 927 Board of Trade Bldg. eA a 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
a . i 
Toronto, Canapa, ene Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. Mail This Coupon iW 


1 
196 Worthington St. 723 Lafayette Bldg. 240 7th Avenue South | 

1 

| 

for Catalogue 

| 

| 

Name saint siilseesinigepaaadleniad 

| 


Address... Deemed 
A. 8. B. J. 





Heating aaa call Ventilating Units 
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MEDART 


Gymnasium and Playground Equipment 


The high regard for Medart Gymnasium Equipment is the result Medart Playground Apparatus is recognized as having outstand- 
of the knowledge and experience accumulated in the 53 years of ing merit. It is built on those basic principles which time and 
its ye seg Medart ge oar geo —e in the | long experience have proved sound. It is safe for the children 
finest outfitted Genera Cirengnem the county. ——. to use—withstands use, abuse, wear and weather—is therefore 
sents the latest design—the most careful construction—combined h ‘cal rg 

with refinements that appeal immediately even to those not expe- the most economical to buy. Send for layground Catalog M-5, 
rienced in the technicalities of construction. Write for Catalog fully illustrating the entire line and pointing out the superior 
L-6. points of each piece. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DETROIT 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers—See Announcement on Page 115 





































(Continued from Page 74) 4. More than any other teacher I know.......... 30 13. His attitude toward work is helpful.......... 101 
c ; . ‘ 5. He sometimes values his own opinion too much 14 14. He cured me of bluffing....................05. 22 
is done largely to show the attitude of the stu- 6. He oe os scold when other teachers infringe * 15. ae made me take a cheerful attitude toward 
.* . - GR BAS. TABOR. 6.00052 00050000% oe cecccceecceccccess Me 450 04.60-06-5 450655005055 44450400 0729080000050 508 34 
dents or what to their minds appear se be strong 7. Yes, and he is so human with it.............. 18 16. He gave me a clear ideal of the value of 
and weak qualities. For the reader’s conveni- 58. It is a real pleasure to be in his classes....... 29 EEE “ik 506n0nthunnsuhsSveiahuhansss<éeidne 66 
} ”* : ott t sae 1 9. Yes, but he expects the student to do his part 20 17. He taught me to think for myself............ nO 
ence, the questions wi 6 repeated. 10. oe = extent that the student wants to os 6. Be makes me respect the rights of others.... 46 
. +t begin the k mptly, thu GO LIKEWISE ...-- seer eeee setteees tte e eee e eee - 9. OD OR BF ME POE ov vcccccccsciccecese 39 
i. ve ae ok Geet Work Prompnly, “ius 11, He sometimes leaves the impression of being 20. His honesty never fails to appeal to one...... 41 
P , Times sarcastic when he does not mean to be so.... 8 21. He always encourages sensibly................ 45 
Mentioned = am and ” = eee ceaes "ss seeeees = 22. He never bluffs or pretendS..............eeeees 68 
; ; : 3. He is ready to sacrifice himse or others.... 23. His broadminded religious views helped me... 56 
. a, Saee aes ee oe thes ‘course... < Vv. Does the instructor speak loudly, clearly, and 24. He inspired me to work Tee : soneesens 7 
3. The teacher is always on time................ 68 distinctly ? 25. He makes one desire an education............. 70 
4. He directs pleasantness to all at the beginning 27 1. He does ............ Steet ee eee eee eeeseeeeeeeens 126 26. He made me tolerant of others’ views........ 60 
5. He does not let side issues interrupt.......... 39 2. He has a pleasing voice...... state cere cece ences 104 27. He inspired me to have confidence in myself.. 27 
6. When he does permit interruptions it is for 3. His pronunciation and enunciation are excep- 28. He is positively impartial..............0.ceee. 19 
* other valuable things 7 25 tionally good ........... yo cece eee cece seeceeees 93 29. He is my ideal example in life................ 38 
7. He sometimes delays the regular work for 4. He always holds attention.............sss+0 113 30. He showed me that morality is practical...... 29 
Ss Xx. ere reer 36 60s: S. He bes an interesting, dignified voice for a 31. He gave me a sensible attitude toward life... 21 
8. He always begins with a question or problem , Speaker .......eeeeseeeeseees stseereeeereecesens 57 32. He made me seek to be scientific in all things. 31 
directly to the point, thus creating a work 6. He should use more inflection................ 6 33. He inspired me to better moral and profes- 
seusanmese » : 59 7. At times he speaks too loudly................. 9 OE MINI 6.055 56:4644.h505 65 50652446430549000080 198 
tales tam taneh time for intro- VI. Is the work so organized that you can, when 34. His attitude toward work is inspiring........ 
p RR too much time for intro 9 you try, take notes reasonably easy in a « aa asa ae Dp ve “ 
[ IBS SON DEVELO See or om das oe tesee : eee s class ? } 2 o what exten oes e teacher make pos- 
II. a wn = ao pe — 1. The general impression was clearly given that sible for you to feel free to come to him. 
tos on tine? students could readily take notes, and the pt oo for aid in the problems and 
é ' eae value of this was freely commented upon. difficulties : 
1. one bo class is so interested it simply 12 VII. Does the instructor try to be a true friend 4 eee ” this aoe? : 4 te 
c CoO HE SHEESH HEHEHE EES to the student in a sensible way? " er aining oO matters no covere in iis 
. o 7. SOS EH Som OM 8S She Gees eng oe 24 1. He is the best friend I ever had.............. 33 class? ; 
9, We Gitins aiwaye to find ihe tight stopoing Se ano sinissvsecesdasessseseeses: 41. 1. I would feel free to take any problem to him. 189 
° A y 73 SB We Oe Ce BIO oo isk cccccnccccaccesc: 27 2 en trust him to help me in any matter 0 
A atl elgg a a nak te: tn tk Seen 4. He is a friend in a splendid and unusual way. 21 within reason ......... Senet eee ee seas eeeeeeeee 
> re ae ae nies nad tanks ‘te hanes 5. It is the quality that makes us love him so 8. I substitute him in this respect for my par- | 
: RE Ae Beet a ce dy kes pia A 37 I 55. isd Ko 00h 64 6000048 654004024 badd bKoaee EN 
Chings unfinished .......cccsccescccssosccesecs 5 me i S a le oleae ite : , 71 
a " 4 6. I would trust him in any situation............ 22 » e always is able to understand and er 7 
III. et instructor prepare his work care 7. This quality is a real encouragement to stu- > > — +> on " ¥° aes and ae caer S 
: SG h tess POEMS 664 bd eae ed WERED S000 000.0004600 19 . e is never too Dusy to listen to ones troubles & 
3 other fever belo... eer ete, 93 8. He succeeds in it admirably................... 44 7. His encouragement keeps me in school........ 33 
2 He i ll sd and very interesting.... 31 9. Students can have no truer friend............ 33 8. We need keep no secrets from him............ 48 
s. He 18 well prepared anc y S meses § It i I ey 68 9. He is the person to seek when in trouble, blue, 
3. He senses difficulties confronting students.... 41 7 fe ts "> ane be vil things hoa tn ‘aaek cont a ee ee ee oe 87 
4. _ student simply cannot afford to miss a 32 * Gh Hee cee oe On ie 27 ~=s«:'10. All students should become personally ac- * 
NO Rt Ca 8 eh tl ——____ | ¢ - 12 Through friendliness he does much good So 80 quainted with him eeecceseces Stee e eee eee eeeenes ‘ 
e "tales a wane’ be a and gets it ‘e 13. He is a friend to some students only, and in 11. = a = in you as if you 67 
P are " ere Oo SEUREG wc cc ccecccesccccscessecesesees ‘ 
ee eu ceaeu caves 19 Gifferent tO Others... ..cscccsscccccccccscceces 1 A — is meses ‘ 
7. He realizes something definite each day...... 40) VIII. To what extent do you believe that the in- X. If aalee eee ee oo poe oe 
8. He gives evidence of much thought and plan- structor has been a positive aid to you in courses with this instructor? (Yes or No.) 
EE | 6 6.56.56 06 0:60 56.050: 60. $08 6666000050 ves ecercace 52 building worthwhile ideals, moral, pro- 1. I shall try to i ol course with him every 
9. He seems to have an endless supply of refer- fessional, etc.? * term . , “170 
ences and facts at his command.............+.+. 36 1. No adverse comments were given, hence we 2. I wish I could take all my work with him... 60 
10. The definite problems and questions he sets point out only the commendable qualities 3 I would not object to nor specially care to.... 2 
as a guide to work are especially valuable.... 113 mentioned. XI. Point out definite weaknesses 
11. He is ready to meet any question instantly.... 14 2. His own moral example is helpful............ 113 "A. In the instructor : 
12. He goes about his work in a businesslike way. 27 3. He shows high moral and professional ideals. 97 B. In the course, beyond the teacher’s control. 
13. His courses are especially well organized but GS, Be ee GE Dg 5.4 60.60.06: 60508066 0480006 70 A. 7 
he is inclined to get side tracked at times.... 7 5. He has eliminated gossiping, from me......... 87 1. He is a little conceited. .....ccccccccccccccccce 8 
14. He has things so well in hand that he needs 6. He made me broad minded.................... 6 2. He is somewhat conceited but has a right to be 2 
to spend no time in organization.............. 13 7. He made me open minded....... ee eeseeesesese 59 3. One must know him to like him ee 
IV. Is the instructor kind and courteous and con- 8. He established an ideal of truth in me........ 48 4 Ho bs Ct cert... 3 
siderate of others’ rights? 9. He instills an ideal of service.................. 79 S ie te net dislematic Persssscocsseeenssevess ees 1 
1. Yes, but he “sets one down” when necessary. 17 10. By his understanding of human nature, he = . promatic......... Sao’ Serer er eree es 
" 6. He over-emphasize thing 4 
2. He is exceedingly so, and respects himself TE Caree se ain ins vegas cies sod skesesaaeees 51 = ; r oF See aes 9845 8OTS S090 3 
CE da tacidinceickttttead beth aaamaanwistakic 21 11. His kindness had special influence on me..... 40 7. At times he repeats unnecessarily.............- : 
3. Yes, if students take the right attitude........ 12 12. He has a broad human sympathy............. 41 (Concluded on Page 79) 
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An artistic floor of 
Gold Seal Treadlite 
Tile—buff and ma- 
hogany brown — in 
the children’sroom of 
the McGregor Li- 
brary,Highland Park. 
Michigan. 

Tilton & Githens, 
Architects. Frank 
Eurich, Associate Ar- 
chitect. 




















ring Art and Color 
Into Our Schools 


T needs no psychologist to tell us that growing children are strongly influ- 
enced by environment—that most children who grow up amid drab ugli- ii 
ness will probably never learn to appreciate or desire anything better than 
the commonplace surroundings to which they have become accustomed. 
Hence the modern tendency to make our children’s rooms not merely well- 
heated, well-lighted and comfortable, but artistic and beautiful as well. ‘ 


In the realm of floors, BonpED FLoors Company is helping to bring cheer 
and color into America’s schools. For libraries, assembly rooms, kindergartens, 
etc., we often design special floors in our colorful Gold Seal Treadlite or . 
Marble-ized Tile. For corridors and classrooms, we sometimes recommend i 
Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum, famous for its durability and economy. i 

j 


Let us tell you more about these cork composition floors for schools, and 
why they are so efficient and so durable that we can back them with our a 
famous Guaranty Bond—issued by U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co.—against ‘| 
repair expense. Write our nearest office. A 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. 


New York Boston PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND Detroit San FRANCISCO uy 
333 Hudson St. O6OIndiaSt. 1421 ChestnutSt. 1965 East 66thSt. 2755 West Fort St. 180 New Montgomery St. 


Distributors in other principal cities 


BONDED) 


RR 


FLOORS 


Resilient Floors w=” for Every Need 


: - + 
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Soundly Constructed 
Quickly Ready for Use 


You can expect life-time service from Togan 
Schools. Special construction features devel- 
oped by many years of experience and study 
provide remarkable strength. Workmanship, 
inside and out, is finished and attractive. 


If emergencies require it, Togan schools can 
be made ready for use in remarkably short time. 
Shipments are made immediately from stock. 
Togan furnishes an erection superintendent, or 
contracts to complete erection, as you prefer. 


The economies of large production make pos- 
sible important savings. No other building 
methods give so much value per dollar invested. 


Stock designs include one, two, three and four 
room models. Special needs can be met to your 
order. Write for catalog and information about 
our new three-unit coupler construction which 
adds still greater advantages to the time tested 
excellence of Togan Buildings. 


eC 


BUILDINGS 


TOGAN.-STILES, INc. 


1663 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Eastern Office, Togan Stiles, Inc., 
Newtonville, Mass. 


September, 1926 
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Those upkeep costs that take 
the heart out of school boards 


pts those unexpected upkeep charges that floor school 
boards. Dust-laden air, sudden rains, careless handling 
—how frequently all these three enemies of shades make 
the subject of replacements bob up! 






ene 
- am 
1S aS 
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Shade beauty and cleanliness were short lived until the invention of 
Tontine Window Shade Cloth. Shades of Tontine are not scrapped 
when soiléd—there are no continual shade costs. You simply scrub 
them with soap and water. All the dirt and wear marks come right 


— ee 
Se ed a am 


off and the shades are just as bright and colorful as new. Tontine 

Shades can do this because their base is not chalk-, starch-, or oil-filled; 

instead they are impregnated with pyroxylin (the same substance as { 

Duco). Will not check, fray, or crack. x 
ee 


WAS EAS LE. 


TONTINE 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


On request, and without any 
obligation to you whatsoever, 
we will send swatches of Ton- 
tine in colors already tested 
and adopted by modern school 














systems. 
(Concluded from Page 76) G4. Bay MAMME 2.2.2... ccccscccsvvccccccscccvese 49 eriticis iv 2] j j iri 

GC, Fee tOIe COD BOGE 6 hones thon eescsccescceceess 2 35. Talk on level of students.............seeeeee0s 51 ° a Gene and received in the right spirit 
9. He calls too often upon a few persons in the ‘ > Bocnenee onset pecevauns Bssastnaetestdees = will serve to take the conceit out of some in- 

CIBBE crcccccccccaccvcccrsesesscecsesecsecesevecs 37. Good companionship with students............ 92 ai . 
0; The U6 We COIN 5 dois n4 55:06 xa55 cass ease vans SBR Fe FN oars asec cna cans ivoeyeccian 167. Structors by showing them weaknesses of which 
11. I wish I had his personality, ability, and char eR SPP TeTe eee ere eee 97 are > } ; ; 

acter, hence I have no fault to find............ 11 B. The strong points ascribed to the course they — re not onaem ( ommendation, instead 
12. He likes to see one squirm when hit.......... may be summed up in the following: of making the conscientious and capable teacher 
13. He ig tod POOd NACUFOG. .. 2... cccccccccccsecees 12 1. Good organization. lf Safed ill 4 ‘ 
14. He holds the class over time occasionally.... 40 2. Interest. seli-satis , Will serve as a powerful incentive it 
15. He should get more discussion from the class 7 3. Practicability. ; 7 ia 
16. He is a little self-conscious because he fears 4. Valuable material. to effort and improvement that he may really 4 
i he may appear concelted oa nooo ces 9 5. Adaptation to student ability merit the high esteem which is bestowed upon | 

. He works too hard ane will doubtless wes aha etn tac Giada — : . . ° . ° 

a Ste "daa prematurely ee eee en een rs 17 an ll — — ae were me a him. Furthermore, a study of this kind in the 
8. At times he is a bit stubborn...............+.. e have chosen here, for the most part, the out- : iv 
19. He should stick more closely to the text...... 5 ¥ i; ' — normal school shows what the prospective teach- 1 
o Be cccatauany Semep sway from the subject. 3 standing ones. ers admire or condemn in a teacher. This par- 
21. He is SU Rr ee : ie .. a as . te ; iol ° ‘ . . 
23. He has « ten@enes to bOGR...........cccscc0c 2 Our or “ga ron this -_ is that teach ticular investigation clearly reveals the fact that . 
23. His statements are sometimes stronger than ers would do well to give students an oppor- - : mt 

CRRA IE oo Sch the dp ba haucsinden ek eee<4e 1 ‘ ; a : 7 normal school students demand genuine value ow 
24. He is somewhat partial to some people....... 4 tunity occasionally to rate them. Unfavorable and worth in both the teachers and courses. i 
25. He does not dwell long enough on important { 

DOMMES: 6.06040 60.00.9606 45 64.066.090-6600005000666040% 3 i 
B. 


The weaknesses pointed out in the course can 
be summed up under the following points: 
1. Lack of library equipment. 
2. Too little time. 
3. Over-crowded classes. 
XII. Mention specially strong points. 


A Twelve-Year Record System for Pupils’ Marks | 


A System Developed and Used in the Point Marion, Pa. Schools 


a J. Earle Roberts, Supervising Principal, Point Marion, Pa. 
B. In the course. . . - H 
A. " ee <i The following three references from recent Jesse B. Sears, professor of education at Stan- 2 
. Sense o ee eg ibeaeu SUeAAN Reece eee 7 * ~" . 7° , z ; 
2 Seen <<. csc). ciate cssceesseckes 101 professional books indicate that the subject of ford University, says: “Office organization and 4 
> ae og «BOS ecbsaaseenpey as permanent records is not one about which the filing systems in education have not reached a i 
6 High professional ideals.................0eeeeee 188 last word has been said. high degree of perfection as yet . . Surveys yl 
. BCE ccc cc er cece seer dccccceccensecesscceseseeees ) ‘ y . sini aaa aati . ° . = : 
7. Power of discipline...................0005 oe Franklin W. Johnson, professor of education, should bring this constantly growing problem in 4 
8. Ability to get things across.............+-.+65 a” Teachers College, writes: “Inasmuch as the school administration to the light. The teacher ae 
10. Power to hold interest and attention. ...... - iit school is administered from a central office, and principal want to follow the child through ih 
. owe 0 icite oO GE Mec cc cc co eeecceseseescess ‘ ® ° ° . . . o at 
12 Influence in building character...........-.-.. 163 with limited and usually inadequate clerical his entire school career. Permanent records 
> pnenese ee ere gacehaaase srs sssr ses" ee 95 force, good management would require that the should, therefore, be made at intervals of the 
15. Fair i RN Ee Ben a dedava tnd a 163 blanks used, and the filing methods employed, essential facts about the child’s attendance, 
. 0 BHO ccoceceeeseressesseescesssssesesess eeee “ ° 
? Speen Peomerearen smarty. 2? ¥ Seti tZs ees 173 Should secure the largest possible results from health, school progress, and social and moral 
18. Scientific attitude of mind....... sevececeesees 99 the least exnenditur S tlene « atmaibe . : ve 
19. Understanding of human nature.......... vow Ea . least ve nditure of time and material : development as well as initial records of ocx, 
20. Will and ability to serve.............0+: ...... 1183. With respect to the number of blanks the prin- age, race and similar facts 
1. Definite organization of the work...... Trtrih ... inl » he laid dow | 
22. Consideration and friendship for students... 190 ciple may be laid down that the number should Calvin O. Davis, professor of secondary edu- 
23. Freedom from prejudice and bias.............. 7 be as sms ca a notin - . s a ee ceo 
24. Power to inspire confidence in one’s self...... 87 as small as is consistent with the ends cation at the University of Michigan, makes the 
25. Power to win confidence, respect, and trust sought It is important that the pupil’s fol] . on . ° . 
a FOU MNNE csi ch sivesstocveticsrinsccsecscsses 112 ollowing statement: “The junior and senior 
2%. Strong personality 2.22.22... llLL/IIIDI/121 180 permanent record card should be complete and high echocle shoul hen : 
= sane religious ideals and insight.. jxheadeer oer capable of easy and accurate interpretation 1gh schools should employ the same method of / 
Me RMMCOPIED . nwednd checccocbcenasch ot eee ee ee 7 et —— ‘ . . cot : . "le »? 
oo y_-- : y . accred > wor ; 
= n ill - } 62 EOE bens eena ns eer of Where blanks are to be filled out by teachers or accrediting the work of pupils 
o eman or real work rom students sae ‘ e a a. . . ‘ 
31, Common sense .......-.... ? ‘*' 482 clerks the least possible amount of writing The foregoing indicate that the method of 
32. Personal cleanliness and appearance 188 


should be required.” keeping records in the grades and high school 


33. Unlimited vocabulary ....... soot ; 58 
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Or Here —> 
At Your Football 


Games 


T your football games the only logical place 

for a standing crowd is before the box 
office. If you want more attendance — more 
gate receipts—try better seating facilities for 
the crowd this season. They'll back up your 
team with good cheering dollars. 


BUILT FOR EXCITED CROWDS 


Circle A engineers know that bleachers have 
to stand unusual strains. Weight alone is not 


Send for our folder on “Facts About Circle A Bleachers.” 


a difficult problem to cope with. It’s the sway- 
ing, the stamping, the surging of an excited, 
cheering mob that demands careful planning. 
Circle A Bleachers are absolute proof against 
sway, sag, or weaving. Every structural mem- 
ber locks into place. The erected bleacher be- 
comes in effect a single sturdy unit. 


Will the Crowd be 
<— Standing Here 







4 


FULL PORTABILITY BUT SOLID COMFORT 
Circle A Portable Bleachers are carefully de- 
signed and engineered to provide maximum 
comfort and solidity. They can be erected by 
four inexperienced men at the rate of eight 
seats a minute—or a couple of hours for seats 
to accommodate a thousand people. 





It will tell you the entire story of better and more economical seating. 





CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South Twenty-Fifth Street ‘ : 


of the Point Marion school systems have the 
sanction and approval of some of the leading 
educators of the country. The system of ac- 
cumulative permanent records is the outgrowth 
of several years of experience with four different 
types of records. The records are stored in a 
metal cabinet in such a way that the name, date 
of birth, name of guardian, address, and tele- 
phone number of each student are always 
visible. Also there are a number of colored 
“flash signals” which give at a second’s notice 
information about the various grades. 

The cabinet contains a number of flat metal 
slides in which are inserted individual pockets 
with a transparent celluloid protecting strip at 
the bottom of each pocket. Into these pockets 
are inserted the regular record form in such a 
manner that the pupil’s name, etc., are visible. 
These slides, which may be removed from the 
file at any time, are taken to the teacher’s room 
and the required information inserted on the 
regular form. Then it is returned and another 
teacher takes it out. In this way the marks are 
placed on the permanent record without any 
transferring of marks in the office. Each time 
the copying of marks by a second person is 
eliminated one source of error is avoided. After 
all the marks are placed on the cards by the 
teachers, the slides containing the cards of each 
class, or section of a class, are taken by the 
teachers of each home room and from these the 
monthly report cards for the respective enroll- 
ing group are made out. As these report cards 
are ruled in exactly the same way as the per- 
manent records, it is very easy for this transfer 
to be made. 

At the lower end of the card will be found 
space for filling in information about the per- 
sonal history of the child, such as: Clubs they 
belong to, date of entering, date of graduation 
or withdrawal, whether they are going to college 
and if so, where, color or nationality, occupation 
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Newcastle, Indiana 


TANOARDAZED TEST RESULTS 
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INSIDE AND OUTSIDE OF PUPIL’S PERMANENT RECORD CARD. 
The original measures 8” x 10” and is so arranged that the bottom of the inside form shows when the blank is 
folded The record shows the pupil’s entire record during eight years in the elementary school and four years in the 


high school, or six years in the elementary school and six years in the junior-senior high school. 


of guardian or parent, home language, children 
in home, date vaccinated, name, date of birth, 
name of parent or guardian, address of parent 
or guardian, and telephone number. The last 
five named spaces for information are always 
visible. 

On the front of this card above the informa- 
tion just mentioned, we have space for the re- 
cording of the monthly marks for the freshmen, 
sophomore, junior and senior classes or for the 
marks for grades three, four, five, and six, as 
this same form is used for not only the high 
school but grade marks as well. By crossing out 
grade 6 on the card it is used for the senior 
class grades, or by crossing out senior the same 
form is used for the marks 


for the sixth grade. 


Under each year we have space for the following 
information; Textbooks used in each subject, 
teacher of each subject, units earned in each 
subject, the year the work was done, minutes 
per period, total junior high school units earned 
to date, and also total senior high school units 
earned, promotion record and a list of the sub- 
jects the pupil was conditioned in. And for 
each month there is a place to record the half 
days absent, times tardy, deportment grade, and 
the grade for every subject that they are taking. 

While on the back of the card a space has 
been reserved for recording the same informa- 
tion for the “Plebe” (seventh grade) and “Year- 
ling” (eighth grade) classes or for grade one or 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT” PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 











Attractive 
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The Mitchell Merry Whirl No. 500 


IFTY children enjoying clean, safe and invigorating amuse- Because of its bearing members, which by the way are indestruc- 


Bee} ment and exercise at one time. Just think of it! What  tible the MERRY-WHIRL is easily operated by a single child. The 
%H better provision could be made for the little ones? MERRY- , ; 
WHIRLS are vitally essential to the welfare of the children. platform, or endless seat, revolves around a staunch steel mast and 


Built from the best of materials obtainable, making them 4” be simultaneously swayed to and from the mast. Because of 
strong, rigid and durable and designed so that they require only an __its connections to the frame, the seat remains at ail times perpendicular 
area of thirty (30) feet square and accommodate FIFTY (50) CHIL- to the ground and even though a child should fall from it, it would 


DREN without crowding. not be injured since the seat would pass over the fallen one. 
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With the “MERRY-WHIRL” the desire of one child is not domi- : , ; 
nated by the wills of other children and even the tiniest of tots may MERRY-WHIRLS are attractive to the children and greatly im- 
board it or leave it as they choose. prove the appearance of the Playground. fs 
r SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 12 WHICH FULLY DESCRIBES OUR ENTIRE LINE. ! 
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Manufactured By 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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(Concluded from Page 80) 

grade two. Also, space has been provided for 
recording the results of various standardized 
tests in composition, handwriting, reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, and mental tests. Below 
this we place information about the school ac- 
tivities of the student, the names of the tests 
REPORT CARD- PT. MARION SCHOOLS 


wame Bower, Nina 


SUBJECT 
‘4 DAYS ASSEN 


GRADE 12 pome H.T. Pease 





TIMES TARDY | 
OEPORTMENT 
DENGLISH 
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AILURE- BELOW GRADE 


XeABSENT FROM EXAM, 
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REPORT CARD FOR REPORTING PUPIL’S RECORD 
TO PARENTS. 


Above: Front of card, showing record in the severe] 
grades. 
Below: Back of card, showing the graphic record and 


the space for the parents’ signature. 
The card is a standard 3” x 5” index card. 


given, or any other information that should be 


recorded. 
At the bottom of these cards under the cellu- 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 


(Incorporated) 
420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 














It pays to buy Long Life — 


Just as you build with brick for per- 
manence, you should choose your 
School-yard and Athletic-field Fence 
for its lasting qualities. 


Stewart-Afco Chain Link Fence is 
built on an extra-heavy framework, 
set in concrete post footings, and 
hung with fabric woven of copper- 
bearing steel wire and galvanized 


after weaving. 


so far developed. 


resisting qualities. 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fences and Entrance Gates for Schools 
and Institutions—and will gladly send our “Iron Fence Catalog” if you wish it. 








Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


loid protecting strip will be seen some smal] 
letters used to give certain flash information by 
means of the colored flash signals. For in- 
stance, when the colored strips are placed over 
“OF” this means that this pupil has not failed 

meaning no failures. A teacher in placing 
on the cards the marks of a pupil who has failed 
may move the flash over “1” which means failed 
in one subject. If over “3” it indicates that the 
child has failed in three subjects. If the flash 
is over “B” the pupil is a boy; and “G”, it is a 
girl. The small numbers “R2”, “R11”, “N”, 
“Al”, “A2” indicate whether the pupil is re- 
tarded two years, one year, normal growth, ac- 
celerated one year or accelerated two years. 
The letters “B”, “N”, and “A” are used to give 
flash information about the mentality of the 
pupil. If the colored flash is over “B” he or she 
is below normal, if over “N”, normal, and if 
over “A” he or she is above normal intelligence, 
according to information received from intelli- 
gence tests given to each pupil. 

A little study of the accompanying cuts shows 
that on two such ecards, the whole school life of 
Not only are the scholastic 
records in each subject for each year shown, but 
also information about standardized tests and 
school activities are given. In fact, the cards 
conform to a majority of the standards set up 
by Sears when he says “Records should follow 
the child through his entire school career... 
showing essential facts about the child’s attend- 
ance, health, school progress, social and moral 
development, as well as initial facts about sex, 
age, and race.” — 

The Henry C. Frick Educational Commission 
offers to any one regularly connected with the 
teaching staff of the Pittsburgh schools, a prize 
of $500 for the best plan for the improvement of 
the teaching of English in the schools. 


the pupil is shown. 


Structurally it is 
the most enduring type of wire fence 


Let us estimate on your require- 
ments and submit a detailed speci- 
fication which will enable you to 
gauge its super-strength and time 
Catalog will be 
sent you, gladly, on request. 


American Fence Construction Co. 
(Incorporated) 


225 West 57th Street, New Yerk, N. Y. 
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ENCLOSURES 


School Lands and Funds 
The classification of scholars on the basis of 
race or color, and providing education in sep- 
arate schools, is within legislative discretion. 
—Greathouse v. Board of School Com’rs of City 
of Indianapolis, 151 N. E. Rep., 411, Ind. 


School District Government 

A member of a county board of education, 
moving to another state and acquiring definite 
domicile, ceased to be a “resident” of the county, 
ae creating a =. in his office.—Baker 

. Conway, 108 So. Rep., Ala. 

The quorum of a bod “of education has all 
the powers which an entire board could exercise 
if present, and a vote of a majority of the quo- 
rum has the same force as if all the members 
present voted—Montgomery v. Claybrooks, 281 
S. W. Rep., 469, Ky. 

A member of the board of education present 
at a meeting who does not vote is regarded as 
voting with the majority —Montgomery v. Clay- 
brooks, 281 S. W. Rep., 469, Ky. 

The failure of a school board to prepare min- 
utes and orders in legal form does not invalidate 
proceedings, if the intention of the board is 
clearly manifested.—Montgomery v. Claybrooks, 
281 S. W. Rep., 469, Ky. 

A treasurer acting in good faith in selecting 4 
depositary for the school district’s funds is held 
not liable to the school district on the failure of 
the depositary bank (revised code of 1919, $9013; 
laws of 1921, c. 335).—Edgerton Independent 
Consolidated School Dist. No. 2 of Hanson 
County v. Volz, 208 N. W. Rep., 576, S. D. 

School District Property 

A school district which purchased and paid 
for land as a school site, no deed being executed, 
and occupied it as such for more than fifteen 
years, acquired no right to the underlying oil 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD (Go. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Miles C. Holden, President ' 


(Continued from Page 82) 
and gas.—Board of Directors of School Dist. 
No. 115 of Elk County v. Fleak, 245 Pacific Rep., 
150, 120 Kan. 570. 

The evidence was held to show that a school 
board did not abuse its discretion in choosing a 
new school site.—Ky. statutes § 4434a6.—Mont- 
gomery v. Claybrooks, 281 S. W. Rep., 469, Ky. 

A school board is vested with discretion in 
choosing a school site which is binding on all 
persons interested, in the absence of abuse.— 
Ky. statutes, § 4434a6.—Montgomery v. Clay- 
brooks, 281 S. W. Rep., 469, Ky. 

An order changing the location of a school- 
house is held valid, where four or five members 
of a school board, present at the meeting, voted 
in its favor.—Montgomery v. Claybrooks, 281 
S. W. Rep., 469, Ky. 


School District Taxation 

A cause of action cannot be maintained on a 
contract for the erection of school buildings, in- 
curring indebtedness in excess of the constitu- 
a limit. (Constitution, Art. 11, § 3.)—Riesen 

School Dist. No. 4, of the Village of Shore- 
ced, 208 N. W. 472, Wis. 

A recovery on quantum meruit cannot be had, 
under a contract for the erection of school 
buildings, creating an indebtedness in excess of 
the constitutional limitation. (Constitution, 
Art. 11, § 3.)—Riesen v. School Dist. No. 4, of 
the village of Shorewood, 208 N. W. 472, Wis. 

A school district cannot ratify or adopt a con- 
tract for the erection of school buildings, creat- 
ing an indebtedness in excess of a limitation 
fixed by the Wisconsin Constitution, Art. 11, § 
8.—Riesen v. School Dist. No. 4, of the Village 
of Shorewood, 208 N. W. 472, Wis. 

The burning of a schoolhouse is held not an 
emergency validating a bond issue for the erec- 
tion of another in excess of two per cent of as- 
sessed valuation of property in the district.— 
(Constitution § 158.)—Nelson v. Board of Edu- 
eation of City of Williamsburg, 281 S. W. Rep., 
808, Ky. 

The fact that a school board sold bonds at less 
than the statutory minimum price of sale fur- 
nishes no measure for damages suffered by the 
board through default of the purchaser, who 
contracted to buy bonds at par and accrued in- 
terest.—Board of Education of City of Sapulpa 
v. Broadwell, 245 P. 60, Okla. 
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NOW 
Is the Time to Cover 


Holden Book Cover 
YOUR Text Books will Last Longer and 
be kept Sanitary. 


September, 1926 


Protection 


All New Books and those in Good Condition. 


Hotpen Unfinished Leatherette Quality 
HoLpEN Semi-Leatherette Quality 
Hoven Tri-Leatherette Quality 


Will Fit All School Books and Most Pocket Books 


AM PL E § 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Damages suffered by a board of education 
from a breach of contract to buy school bonds 
at a statutory minimum price of par and accrued 
interest was inconvenience and loss of use of 
buildings, equipment, and other educational fa- 
cilities which could not be provided because of 
a lack of funds, due to the default of the pur- 
chaser.—Board of Education of City of Sapulpa 
v. Broadwell, 245 Pac. Rep. 60, Okla. 

Where a deficit appears in the sinking fund 
due to a failure to levy a sufficient tax for pre- 
ceding years, such omitted levies cannot be 
levied in any subsequent year. (Constitution, 
Art. 10, § 28; Comp. Statutes of 1921, § 9695.) 
—Missouri, K. & T. R. Co. v. Goad, 245 Pac. 
Rep., 617, Okla. 

Where a school district issues bonds matur- 
ing in 25 years, the excise board may not levy, 
and the county treasurer may not collect, any 
sum in excess of one sufficient to meet the ac- 
cruing interest and one twenty-fifth of the sum 
necessary to meet the principal and retire the 
bonds at the expiration of the 25-year period. 
(Comp. Statutes of 1921, § 4864, 9695, 9698, 
9699; constitution, Art. 10, § 28.)—Missouri K. 
& T. R. Co. v. Goad, 245 Pac. Rep., 617, Okla. 


Where a school district issues bonds maturing 
in 25 years, treating such bonds as serial bonds, 
maturing in five-year periods, and levying and 
collecting graduated tax to retire one-fifth of 
such bonds at the end of each five-year period, 
is illegal and void. (Comp. Statutes of 1921, § 
4864, 9695, 9698, 9699; Constitution, Art. 10, § 
28.)—Missouri K. & T. R. Co. v. Goad, 245 Pac. 
Rep., 617, Okla. 


The board of education of Monroe County, 
having lawfully incurred debts for borrowed 
money to pay teachers and operate county 
schools, and debts having accumulated until the 
fall of 1924, was empowered to repay such debts 
from any fund lawfully applicable therefor, in- 
cluding funds from a levy of tax in 1924, for 
operating schools. (Acts of 1919, p. 288, § 94, 
et seq.)—Board of Education of Monroe County 
v. Thurmond, 12 S. E. Rep., 427, Ga. 

The board of education of Monroe County did 
not abuse its discretion on March 13, 1925, in 
closing the school term, which commenced in the 
preceding September, and applying funds de- 
rived from local taxation levied in the fall of 
1924 in payment of debts for money borrowed 





to pay teachers and operate schools.—Board of 
Education of Monroe County v. Thurmond, 12 
S. E. Rep., 427, Ga. 

Teachers 

A contract of a licensed school teacher with 
the board of trustees for employment as super- 
intendent and teacher of a separate municipal 
school district cannot be arbitrarily cancelled 
without his consent.—Campbell v. Warwick, 107 
So. Rep., 657, Miss. 

New trustees cannot abrogate a contract be- 
tween a teacher and a former board of trustees 
without a teacher’s consent, unless for legal 
cause after hearing in proper proceeding.— 
Campbell v. Warwick, 107 So. Rep., 657, Miss. 

Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

The county board of education may prescribe 
reasonable methods for raising a fund, by rea- 
sonable incidental fees, to be used for heating 
and lighting schoolrooms.—Kennedy v. County 
Board of Education, 107 So. Rep. 907, Ala. 

An incidental fee of 25 cents a month against 
each child, for the purpose of providing a fund 
for heating a schoolroom, for brooms, and for 
water buckets, is held reasonable and proper.— 
Kennedy v. County Board of Education, 107 So. 
Rep., 907, Ala. 

A county board of education, not maintaining 
a high school at the county seat, is not required 
to pay tuition for children, in a city high school 
at the county seat, where an adequate and acces- 
sible county high school is established in the 
school district in which they lived.—Kentucky 
Statutes §§ 4526bi to 4526b5.—Scott v. County 
Board of Education v. Crumbaugh, 281 S. W. 
Rep. 977, Ky. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


—The question of high school fraternities has 
come under discussion again in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., because a boy was branded by one of these 
societies. There is a state law against them, but 
the boys claim that the lack of enforcement has 
rendered the same obsolete. 


—Oliver H. Toothaker was dismissed as su- 
perintendent a year ago by the school committee 
of Rockland, Mass. He appealed to the Supreme 
Court for redress and met with an unfavorable 
decision. Toothaker has now filed a petition for 
a revision. After functioning for a year with- 
out a superintendent, the Rockland school board 

(Concluded on Page 86) 
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Numerous repeat orders for Graham 
Brothers School Buses confirm their satis’ 
factory performance. 


These orders are created by experience, 
demonstrating safety, comfort, speed, 
dependability. 


Together with gratifying low cost of opera- 
tion and universal service, they make an 
appeal that needs no further selling. 


Repeat orders are convincing testimonials. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville ~D E TR O I T — Stockton 


On DonoGce BrotTtHEerRsS INC 
enamaes BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED =TORONTO, ONTARIO 


ee EE 


20 to 40 children. The model shown above has a capacity of 26 to 34 children and is 
mounted on long wheelbase, low chassis. Lists, complete, at $2050 f. o. b. Detroit. 


- GRAHAM BROTHERS 
SCHOOL BUSES 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Graham Brothers School Buses are designed in various capacities, ranging from | 
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The NORTON Closer With 


Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 









getting caught or injured. 













door open. 


PRICE:—tThe price is right. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


(Concluded from Page 84) 
has now appointed Charles E. Varney of Lee, 
Mass., to the position. 

—The board of education at Crestline, Ohio, 
and Miss Edna Keller, a teacher, were made 
defendants in a suit for $5,073.50 damages filed 
by William Richard on behalf of his son, 
Thomas, aged 14. The claim is made that the 
boy was laid over the arm of a chair and beaten 
with a fence board. 

—K. R. Cummings has filed suit at Princeton, 
Ky., to obtain the position of county superin- 
tendent to which he claims he was elected. The 
suit contends that Guy Nichols, former superin- 
tendent, refuses to relinguish the office. 

—The Marion, Iowa, board of education has 
two superintendents on its hands. It dismissed 
Supt. H. W. Chehock, on the charge that under 
his administration the discipline in the class- 
reoms had become lax. The action was con- 
tested in a three days’ hearing before Miss Lulu 
Secrist, county superintendent, who decided that 
the evidence did not warrant the dismissal. The 
attorneys for Mr. Chehock contended that the 
trouble arose out of the fact that responsibility 
had been wrongly fixed. The school board, how- 
ever, will not abide by the decision of the county 
superintendent and will appeal the case to the 
state superintendent. The contract with Mr. 
Chehock has another year to run. In June the 
board hired C. B. Vernon, formerly head of the 
Vinton schools, as superintendent to succeed Mr. 
Chehock. The embarrassment is further in- 
creased by the claim that two members of the 
board were elected on an avowed platform to 
force Chehock’s resignation. 

—Three teachers of the New York City 
schools have filed claims in the sum of $28 to 
$125 for injuries received in the schools through 
accidents. The board of education has announced 
its willingness to pay such claims. 

—The Maryland court of appeals has ruled 
that the Baltimore school board has the au- 
thority to increase the salaries of teachers if it 
sees fit, and to use its $500,000 surplus for that 
purpose. This decision is in apposition of the 
position of the local board of estimates, 

THE NEEDHAM WHOOPING-COUGH 
SCHOOL 

The school authorities of Needham, Mass., 

have devised a plan for preventing loss of school 


Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 





very Schoolroom Should Have .e=——=—=—= 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE:—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


time through illness, which often leads to non- 
promotion and much attendant discouragement. 
In the case of absences due to whooping cough, 
it was evident that, even though under the re- 
strictions of quarantine laws, the children were 
thoroughly sound as to health measures and 
capable of performing the regular school tasks. 

The school authorities proposed to establish a 
class in which children with whooping cough 
might attend school, under a special teacher, 
for two hours each morning. They were fortu- 
nate in possessing a portable building which had 
at one time been used as a portable clinic for 
the local hospital. 

The class has had as high as fifteen pupils, 
and happily sometimes there have been only 
four or five pupils. In any case the group has 
never been so large that the teacher could not 
give each of the children the particular guidance 
needed to compensate for the work lost in the 
regular class during the quarantine period. 
During the afternoon a session was held for 
children exposed to whooping cough, who were 
undergoing the quarantine required while await- 
ing possible incubation. 

As a result of the school, not a single child 
in either group failed of promotion this year, 
which means much to any child. The school has 
not interfered with the quarantine rules but has 
aided in making these rules more generally ob- 
served and enforced. It was conducted with the 
approval of the medical authorities, who gave 
assurance that no undesirable results would fol- 
low from a grouping of the “whoopers.” 
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AMERICANS AND BEHAVIORISM 

The fact is that Americans never seem to be 
real people at all. As individuals they never 
achieve any kind of reality for me. I cannot be- 
lieve in my heart of hearts that they have 
dreams and desires and immortal souls. That 
they should have invented the psychological 
theory known as Behaviorism, which abolishes 
the consciousness and explains us in terms of 
behavior, of reaction to stimuli, seems’ to me to 
be only right and proper, for that is indeed how 
I see them, as so much behavior, so much flesh 
and nerves, all cleaned and dressed up and made 
sensible and polite and pleasant, and set going 
for a time —J. B. Priestley. 
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Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 








and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 
of door. 


A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


NEW YORK’S FALLING SCHOOL 
POPULATION 

The number of children in New York City 
schools is showing a steadily diminishing net 
increase. In Manhattan a positive loss is shown, 
which is receiving wide attention in the news- 
papers. The New York Sun of August 10th 
thus describes the situation: 

“The full normal registry of nine elementary 
schools disappeared from Manhattan between 
June 30, 1925, and June 30 of this year. Figures 
compiled by the board of education at the end 
of the school term show a further loss in en- 
rollment over that indicated in the report of 
March 25. In all eight grades, including the 
junior high school pupils, the loss for the year 
was 17,829 in Manhattan. Where part of this 
loss went is apparent in an increase of 6,802 
in the Bronx, 5,204 in Brooklyn, and 5,123 in 
Queens, leaving only a nominal loss, but when 
the junior high school attendance is subtracted 
from these figures it becomes evident that the 
positive loss in children of the first six school 
year denominations is big enough to renew some 
serious questions. 

“Seventh and eighth year pupils, in so far 
as it is practicable, are placed in junior high 
schools. Leaving them out of the enumeration 
because they were in primary schools before the 
drop started, the loss in Manhattan is 18,023. 
Queens gained 4,339, the Bronx 3,576, while 
Brooklyn, which showed a gain of 5,000 in the 
census of the full eight grades, showed a gain 
of only 156 with junior high school pupils elimi- 
nated. Below the seventh year classes the year’s 
loss was 9,261. 

“In the high schools the falling off does not 
yet show, the year ending with an increase of 
10,000 over June of last year. 

“If a proportionate loss in Manhattan should 
continue next year it will be possible to abandon 
some of the existing schools and to combine 
others. There will be no need for new elemen- 
tary schools on the island except to displace 
such as may be unfit for use.” 

—Mr. W. F. Jones of Pineville, Ky., has re- 
signed in order to accept the presidency of the 
Campbellsville Junior College, Campbellsville, 
Ky. Mr. Jones is succeeded by Mr. W. M. Wil- 
son of Columbia. 
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Shell Bldg., 13th 
and Locust Sts., 
RoxanaPetroleum 
Corp., owners, 
Jamieson@ Pearl, r / 


Archts., Gamble 
Constr. Co., Gen- 
eral Contractors, 
all of St. Louis. 
Par-Lock applied 
by The Par-Lock 
Appbliers of St. 


Louis. 
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PAR-LOCK 
APPLIERS 


located at any of the fol- 
lowing addresses will 
gladly consult and submit 
estimates. 
ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street. 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street. 
BOSTON, 

45 Commercial Wharf. 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Building. 
CHICAGO 

122 S. ‘Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 

404 Hunkin-Conkey Bidg. 
COLUMBUS, 

1005 E. Livingston. 

DETROIT, 

2511 First National Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

200 Builders Exchange. 
NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1613 Sansom Street. 
ST. LOUIS, 

515 Chemical Bldg. 
TORONTO 

2258a Bloor Street, West. 
TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

410 Bond Bidg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

509 Wick Building. 


CORK INSTALLATIONS 
United Cork Company 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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Pry 


AR-LOCK is a protective 

treatment between plaster and 
the structural surface behind it. 
It consists of gun-driven asphalt, 
sealing the pores of the masonry, 
into which is bedded a coarse grit, 
pneumatically applied, which acts 
as a scratch coat and keys the 
plaster. 


For the fine, new Shell Building 
in St. Louis, Architects Jamieson 
& Pearl employed a Par-Lock ap- 
plication for the interior face of 
all exterior walls above grade, 
giving plaster protection at the 
most vital point. 





FarLock 


Protects the 


Shell Building 


~St. Louis 


Par-Lock not only shields the 
plaster from moisture in the wall, 
it seals the wall against air infil- 
tration and consequently against 
the chill that causes sweating. 


Par-Lock provides a flexible key 
and cushion behind the plaster, 
adjusting differences of expansion 
and contraction between plaster 
and the structural surface and 
preventing cleavage. It stops 
chemical reaction between plaster 
and concrete, prevents exces- 
sive suction and thus improves 
the crystalline structure of the 
plaster. 


The Shell Building was Par-Locked by the Par-Lock 


Appliers of St. Louis—which illustrates the vital fact that 
Par-Lock is a service, not a mere material. Seventeen re- 
sponsible applying organizations in as many centers assure 
reliable aid in specification and freedom from the evils of 
haphazard sub-contracting. For finer and more 
lasting plastering consult the nearest Par-Lock Ap- 


plier or write to 


The Vortex Manufacturing Co. 
1987 West 77th Street 


Cleveland 
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The New Light 


That Encourages 


Study 





Guth engineers have embodied in 
a single super-illuminator all the 
features essential to proper school 
illumination—the result of years 
of specialization in school and 
college lighting. 


GuthLite gives light that is dif- 
fused and controlled. Wide, even 
distribution of light on the work- 
ing plane prevents eyestrain. 
Combines economy with beauty. 
Adjustable reflector controls the 
direction of light vertically and 
horizontally. Shadowless ceiling 
illumination. Consultation with 


Guth engineers will prove profit- 
able. 


Prices and Sizes: 


Plain Ref. Plain Ref. Orn.Band Orn. Band 


Plain Glass Dec.Glass Dec.Glass Plain Glass 

Dia. Glass SSF OOO TOs * 
Skt. Ref. Size No. Price No. Price No. Price No. Price 
8%" x 4" B2820$5.90 B2823 $6.45 B2826$8.10 B2829$7.55 


124” 
200 Med. 174 11%"x 5" B2821 8.35 B2824 8.90 B2827 11.10 B2830 10.55 
300 to 500 Mog. 21” 14%"x 6" B2822 11.65 B2825 12.80 B2828 15.60 B2831 14.45 


She EDWIN F. Guia Company 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 
Sr. Lours, U.S.A. 
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Interior view of Kala- 
mazoo,’ Mich., High 
School in which Trus- 
con Steel Joists were 
used. Archs.: LeRoy & 
Newlander. Coatrs.: 
DeRight Bros. Constr. 
Co. 

Demand Truscon Steel 
Joists in your next 
School Construction. 


Added Safety With 
Added Economy 


Truscon Steel Joists in the floor construction 
of your school mean three fundamental things: 





a high degree of fire safety, a desirable rigid 
ity that cuts down vibration and results in 
sound proofness, and finally a generous build- 
ing economy. 


When you use Truscon Steel Joists you cut 
field labor to the minimum, you speed up con- 
struction, you eliminate the necessity for spe- 
cial machinery. ‘These factors decrease con- 
struction cost. Yet in every way you live up 
to the requirements of present day codes for 
school construction. Investigate the merits 
and economies of Truscon Steel Joists now. 


Catalog free on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, 0. 


Warehouses and Offices 
in all Principal Cities 


USCON 
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16th District School No. 2 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Van Ryn & ae 
De Geleke, tT 
Architects a +4 
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Here’s another Firesafe School 


IVE unsafe schools burn every day. Children’s lives are endangered. 
Many are killed. Millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money lost! 
Unless you insist on firesafe construction, you are adding to this 


disgraceful condition. 
Investigate Milcor products. 


Milcor Construction is safe — permanently! 
Architects and contractors everywhere 


recognize the Milcor trade mark as the grade mark of A-1 quality. 


MiLwAuKEE CorruGATING Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago, IIL 


Kansas City, Mo. 


La Crosse, Wis. 


MILCOR> 


METAL LATH and METAL ROOFING for SAFETY 


>| WASHINGION 
'SCORRESPONDENCE NS 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. 
Education 
Requirements for Certain Employees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Schools 

Competitive examinations to be held soon, to 
fill certain positions in the public school system 
of the District of Columbia, set new qualifica- 
tions for candidates. 

For stenographic positions candidates must be 
graduates of an accredited four-year high school, 
or in lieu thereof, the applicant may offer the 
completion of a two-year commercial course in 
a high school, together with four years of ex- 
eeeeet in a like position for which the appli- 

cant is applying. The applicant must be a citi- 
zen of the United States, or must be taking 
steps to become a citizen of the United States. 

For teachers of domestic science and domestic 
arts, the applicant, at the time of appointment, 
must not have reached her 40th birthday and 
must be a citizen of the United States, or must 
be taking steps to become a citizen of the United 
States, and to enter the examination must pre- 
sent certified evidence of: 

(1) Graduation from an 

school. 

(2) Two years of special training in the 
major, one year of which shall have been 
devoted to methods of teaching the 
major. 

(3) Date of birth. 

(4) Good moral character. 

For census enumerators and attendance offi- 
cers, the applicant at the time of appointment 
must not be more than 40 years of age and must 
be a citizen of the United States or must be 
taking. steps to become a citizen of the United 
States; and to enter the examination must pre- 
sent certified evidence of: 

(1) Graduation from an accredited high 

school. 

(2) Two years of additional education in a 
normal school, college, university, or 
school of social service administration; 
or in lieu thereof, two years of service 


Bureau of 


accredited high 
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MILCO. 
Firesafe, Crackfree Construction 





“Expansion” Casings (Pat’d) 
eliminate costly wooden trim 
for doors, windows, black- 
boards, etc. Ideal for school 
buildings. Investigate special 
any architect or contractor. blackboard casing. 


“Expansion” Corner Beads 
(Pat’ a) on Stay-Rib Metal Lath, 

revent cracks and stop fires. 
Full One HourRating” by Un- 
iaten Laboratories. Ask 





American Metal Tile—another 
popular style in Milcor safe 


roofing. Spanish Metal Tile — artistic, 


economical, firesafe, lightning 


Send for these cafe. 
Valuable Books 


Milcor literature is used exten- 
sively for Class study in many 
schools and colleges because of 
correct fundamentals of modern 
construction which are advo- 
cated = these books. You will 
find them full of valuable sug- 
estions for new buildings and 
fo or remodeling old ones. If you 
want extra copies for oe study, 
do not hesitate to ask for them. 
“Modern Modes in Better Plas- 
tering’ and the * “Milcor Archi- 
tectural Guide’ are both 


Send for them today. FREE 





like that in the position sought satisfac- 
tory to the board of examiners. 
(3) Date of birth. 
(4) Good moral character. 
Summer Terms in Public Schools 
It is estimated that more than 50 per cent 
of the cities of 10,000 population and over now 
conduct summer terms for public school pupils. 
These are usually for pupils desiring to get 
ahead of their grades, or for others who have 
failed to pass and are endeavoring to catch up. 
The term in the majority of schools is six 
weeks in length with a three and one-half or 
four hour day, each pupil devoting his entire 
time to one or two subjects. An attempt is 
made in this way to cover the work in each sub- 
ject usually requiring a half year. 


How popular summer courses are, may be seen 
from figures of the attendance in the District of 
Columbia schools, which closed August 14th. 
The total attendance was 4,512. Of these, 1,835 
were in the Central High School taking regular 
secondary school studies; 343 were in two junior 
high schools, and 2,334 were distributed in 21 
elementary schools in work of the first six 
grades. 


In connection with these 21 elementary schools 
playgrounds under supervision were conducted. 
The above attendance does not include pupils 
enrolled in physical training classes on the play- 
grounds, nor does it include playground activi- 
ties in the regular city playgrounds conducted 
by the playground department. 

All the pupils in the Washington Summer 
Schools are given cards at the end of the term 
showing whether or not they have completed sat- 
isfactorily the studies taken. If they are 
promoted they present their cards to their teach- 
ers upon the opening of schools in the fall. 


A feature of the system worthy of note is a 
special hour on the closing day to secure the 
active interests of parents. This includes a re- 
ception to parents, an exhibition of work of the 
summer, and some form of a program by the 
children of the school. 


School Organization in Smaller Cities 


A Bureau of Education Bulletin, prepared 
by W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of the City School 
Division, on “School Organization in Smaller 
Cities,” to be ready shortly for distribution, will 





prove a valuable publication for busy superin- 
tendents. It discusses general practices through 
the country in the small systems in regard to 
powers, duties and functions actually performed 
by the Boards of Education, and by the Super- 
intendent; relationship of the superintendent to 
the business management of the schools; hiring 
of teachers; supervision of teaching; purchase 
of equipment, supplies and textbooks, and man- 
agement of janitors. 

Data for the bulletin was obtained from the 
superintendents direct through a questionnaire. 
The information is, therefore, correct and recent. 
The title is Personnel and Organization of 
Smaller City School Systems. 


Consolidation of the U. S. Bureau of Education 


For the first time in a decade and a half the 
U. S. Bureau of Education is housed in one 
building and in adjacent rooms. This results 
from the recent shifting of various departments 
and bureaus to make administrative problems 
more simple. Now the entire Department of 
the Interior is in the Interior Building at 18th 
and G Streets. The Bureau of Education is con- 
solidated in adjacent rooms, occupying a large 
part of the sixth floor of the building on which 
the Secretary’s Office itself is located. This 
gives the Bureau adequate quarters, and a more 
advantageous location than it has ever had. 

For several years up till 1911 the Bureau was 
located on the second floor of the Land Office 
Building. Its expansion under Commissioners 
Brown and Claxton made additional room neces- 
sary. It has since that time, had divisions 
widely scattered, sometimes in distant parts of 
the same building and sometimes in two or more 
separate buildings. The present consolidation 
will do much for the efficiency and convenience 
of its work in the future. 


Hotel Accommodations at the Department of 
Superintendence Meeting 


Early reservations at Dallas for the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, have resulted in many of the lead- 
ing hotels being completely filled. To save 
trouble for those looking for reservations from 
now on, all remaining reservations are in the 
hands of the Chairman of the Housing Commit- 
tee of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chairman is Mr. Z. E. Black. 
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“Essential in Keeping Any Modern 









































Users of the 
FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine 


University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 

University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C 

University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Board of Education, 
Middletown, Ohio 

Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn 

Board of Education, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Board of Education, 
Pawtucket, BR. I. 

Board of Education, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Board of Education, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich 

University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

State Normal School. 
Pottsdam, N. Y. 

Independent Schoo] District, 
Buhl, Minn 

American School for Deaf, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Moler System of Colleges, 
St. Louis and Chicago 

Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Board of Education, 


School at Bayonne, New Jersey. 


board. 


Users.” 


89 N. Collier Street 

















Alterations in the National Education Associa- 
tion Headquarters 


During the summer months many alterations 
have been made in the building owned by the 
National Education Association and used by it 
for their headquarters. With these the work of 
the Association will be facilitated. 

The fourth floor is now used entirely by the 
research division of the. National Education 
Association and the Department of Superintend- 
ence; the third floor by the editorial division and 
the national parent-teachers’ association; the 
second by the office of the secretary of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, and the main 
floor by the secretary of the National Education 
Association and his office. 

The office is a four-story brick building on 
Sixteenth Street at M, purchased since the war. 
Its sale value has more than doubled since the 


CHOOIL FINANCER 
D TAXATION 


—Urbana, O. The total cost of operating’ the 
schools during the past term amounted to $116,- 
000. The school board has $119,115 on hand for 
the new school year. 


—<A total of $5,000,000 was distributed August 
first, to fourth class school districts in Penn- 
sylvania. School districts of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh will not receive their money until 
October. 


—The board of city commissioners recently 
voted to pay to the board of education of Bay- 
onne, N. J., the sum of $250,000 to be used in 
paying the salaries of teachers during July and 
August. A total of $16,000 was used to meet 
bills which had fallen due. 


—Bloomington, Ill. It cost the city $468,886 
to operate its grade and high schools, for the 
year ending June, 1926. This is an average of 
$89.50 per pupil on the basis of 5,239 pupils en- 
rolled. The tax levy for the year 1926 is $397,- 
525. The amount of bonded indebtedness of the 
schools is $140,000. 







Fort Worth, Tex 
Consolidated Schools, 

New Britain, Conn 
University of California, 

Berkeley, Calif. 
Bethlehem School District, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 








School Building Clean” 


HAT is the verdict of Mr. Robert J. Talbot, Jr., of the Junior High and Vocational 
He writes “We have about 47,350 square feet of 
floor space including hardwood, terrazzo, wood blocks, cork, Spanish tile, and linoleam.— 
We have found that the same number of men with Finnell equipment can do twice the 
work, getting a cleaner and more evenly scrubbed floor.” 


Better results for less money should be interesting to every school board member, 
school executive and custodian. Cleaner floors are in keeping with the higher standards 
promoted by modern education and economical administration is the pride of every school 


You need not take our word for it nor the word of the hundreds of school systems 
and colleges using the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine. We will gladly show what it 
can do in your school building or buildings, without cost or obligation to you. 


Write us for particulars of our offer, also free booklet, “Your Questions Answered by 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Ine. 


Hannibal, Missouri 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Floor Machine Headquarters for Twenty Years 


FINNELL 


‘ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes \ It Polishes < It Sands It Scrubs 








—The school budget for the New York City 
schools for the year 1926-27 will be approxi- 
mately $107,900,000, according to estimates of 
the board of education. Under the budget, the 
senior high schools will receive an increase of 
nearly $2,000,000 over the figure for 1926 in 
order to take care of the expected increase in 
enrollment. The junior high schools will need 
close to $1,000,000 additional to take care of an 
anticipated growth of 8,000 to 10,000 students. 
The elementary schools will receive practically 
the same allowance as for last year. A small 
increase has been provided to take care of over- 
size classes and the reorganizations necessary 
because of newly opened buildings. The present 
budget represents a scant $4,000,000 increase in 
funds, and the major part will be borne by the 
state. 


—Oklahoma City, Okla. A surplus of more 
than $60,000 has been assured the board of edu- 
cation in its funds for the last fiscal year. The 
fund included $36,921 saved from the general 
fund, $3,394 from the playground fund, and 
$19,846 from the sinking fund. 


With a total budget of $1,876,625 approved for 
the maintenance of the schools next year, and a 
levy of 9.9 mills, it is believed that a reduction 
of at least four-tenths of a mill will be made in 
the amount of tax money. 





A higher school tax levy is proposed at 
Kansas City, Kans., to take care of two building 
projects which will be undertaken shortly. The 
increase in valuation will only provide the money 
necessary to take care of the natural growth of 
the system. 


—The total budget for the city of Detroit, 
Michigan, calls for $135,573,166. The general 
classified items are made up of fixed charges, 
$17,496,538; operation and maintenance, $76,- 
232,540; capital cost $37,487,447; and deficits 
$4,256,640. Under the item of operation and 
maintenance the schools will receive $19,522,534, 
under capital costs (improvements), $6,459,460, 
and under deficits, $733,046, making a total of 
$26,695,040. On the whole, the schools will re- 
ceive about two million dollars more than they 
did the previous year. 


—The Kearney, Nebr., school board increased 
its budget by $8,000, making a total of $151,000. 


Lima, Ohio, cuts its budget by $3,000. Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., will require $21,200 more than it did 
last year. The Ann Arbor, Mich., school budget 
has been increased by $46,550. East Liverpool, 
Ohio, will require $12,970 less than it did last 
year. Waterloo, West, Iowa, reduces its budget 
by $5,000. 


—The state of Pennsylvania has $19,961 be- 
hind every school child, as compared with $17,- 
618 for the country as a whole. At the same 
time the educational expenditures for the coun- 
try as a whole in 1922 were 0.51 per cent while 
Pennsylvania expended but 0.38 per cent of its 
wealth. This fact was brought out recently by 
John K. Norton, director of the research division 
of the N. E. A. bureau of education. J. Her- 
bert Kelley, executive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, holds that 
the statement should prompt the state towards 
better school support. 


—Frank Myers, a member of the Omaha, 
Nebraska, board of education urges that the 
school system carry its own insurance. A fund 
was created in 1894 which has since been cred- 
ited with $17,214. The amount of $6,674 was 
withdrawn from the fund leaving a balance of 
$8,418. It is now proposed to credit the fund 
annually with $10,000 and to cut off premiums 
amounting to $17,000 annually. 

—Tecumseh, Okla. The school board has 
ordered a nine months’ term of school. A levy 
of ten mills in addition to a former levy of five 
mills provides sufficient funds for a longer term. 


—Newark, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a building budget for 1926-1927, amounting to 
$2,393,645. Of the item added, one for $850,000 
for the construction of the Fawcett industrial 
arts school was the largest. The remaining 
$29,000 is for changes in the plans of the Sum- 
mer Avenue school. 

—Beatrice, Nebr. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $97,850 for the year 1926- 
1927. There will be a reduction of about twenty 
per cent in the tax levy. 

—Pittsburg, Kans. The school board has ac- 
cepted a bid of the Pittsburg State Bank on 
$120,000 worth of 4%% school bonds, with 4 
premium of $16.10 per thousand. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Quiet ... and the Librar 
LATTERING feet, scraping chairs . . . needless causes of 
distraction—naturally eliminated by a Stedman Floor. 





Built of resilient rubber, reinforced with tough cotton 
fibre under terrific hydraulic pressure, a Stedman Floor is 
not only a silencer but also presents an 

excessively durable and attractive sur- 

face—always. 


NATURIZED 
PATENTED 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


“Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring"’ 
Soutn Braintree, MAssaCHUSETTS 
Agencies in principal cities 





Direct Branches 
101 Park Avenue, New York 1810 Tribune Tower, Chicago 
4 Park Street, Boston 1217 Book Building, Detroit 
1524 Chestnut Street, Phila. 216 Union Building, Cleveland 


i News Tower Building, Miami 3206 K St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
= Manufactured and sold in Canada by the Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., Toronto 
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Longview Library, Longview, Wash. 


Norman Torbitt, Architect 
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Installation 
Installation using inside 
= — brackets 
ac 


The Scientifically Correct Shading 


for Schools 


Center Installation of Luxor Window Shades 


OTE in the illustrations above the unusual flexibility 

of adjustment made possible by “Center Installation.” 

Perfect control of light and ventilation is possible at 
all hours of the day. By drawing down the Luxor shades 
during the sunny hours of the day the glaring sunlight is 
replaced by a soft, diffused glow that is ideal for close study. 
As the sunlight changes, either or both shades may be rolled 
up, as desired, to permit the free entrance of light. 


Plenty of fresh air may circulate freely through windows 
open at both top and bottom without shades being flapped 
about in the breeze. For simplicity, economy and all round 


rollers will give. 


return mail. 


efhciency, “Center Installation” of Luxor window 


(TET RT wTRO OS SHADED ARE NADU TEON 
shades mounted on Standard shade rollers is by far & LUXOR. tla 
the most practical and sanitary method of shading 
school room windows that has ever been devised. 


(Continued from Page 90) 

—Dubuque, Ia. The sum of approximately 
$600,000 will be needed during the school year 
for the operation of the school system. 

—Kearney, Neb. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $151,000 for the year 1926- 
1927, which is $8,000 more than last year. 

—St. Johns, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $111,609 for the coming year. 
The receipts total $33,382 and the amount to be 
raised by taxation amounts to $78,227, or $2,078 
less than in 1926. 

—Lima, Ohio. A total of $729,859 will be 
needed to operate the schools during the next 
year, or $125,000 less than last year. A total 
of $612,000 will be needed for general operating 
expenses. 

-Ypsilanti, Mich. The budget for the coming 
year involves an expenditure of $241,900. Only 
$30,500 will be spent for capital outlay next 
year. 

—Mt. Clemens, Mich. The school board has 
voted to raise an additional $10,000 for expenses 
in 1927, making the total to be raised $210,000. 
The tax rate will remain stationary. 

—Grayville, Ill. The school board has adopted 

a tax levy, appropriating $20,000 for educational 
purposes and $1,000 for the building fund. 
East Moline, Ill. Approximately $45,000 
will be needed for the operation of the East Mo- 
line Township high school the next year. Of 
this amount, $30,000 will be used for general 
educational purposes, and the remaining $15,000 
for buildings, grounds, and maintenance pur- 
poses. 

~Adrian, Mich. The school board has voted 
a tax of $145,000 to be used for the operation 
and maintenance of the schools during the next 
year. 

—Chanute, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a tax of fourteen mills, which is two 
mills higher than last year. Thirteen mills will 
be used for general purposes and one mill for 
debt service. 

—Muskegon Heights, Mich. The board will 
expend $294,990 for the operation of the school 
system next year. 

—Aurora, Ill. The tax levy of the west side 
for the coming year has been fixed at four per 
cent, which is an increase of six one-hundredths 





SHADE CLOTH 


TANDARD 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Atlanta 
Buffalo 





of one per cent over last year. The increase is 
intended to place the system on a financial basis 
and to take care of the future growth of the 
schools. 

—Waterloo, Ia. The west side school board 
has adopted a budget of $310,315, which is $5,000 
less than last year. 

—Croswell, Mich. A budget of $43,820 has 
been adopted for next year. The budget is 
$2,000 less than last year. 

—Bad Axe, Mich. The school electors have 
voted $52,000 for school purposes next year. 


—Marion, O. A total of $496,935 has been re- 
quested by the board for operating expenses in 
the schools. The general fund estimate for 1927 
is $168,035. 


—Alma, Mich. A budget of $159,050 has been 
adopted, which is an increase of $47,385 over last 
year. The voters have authorized a bond issue 
of $225,000 for an addition to the high school, 
and the erection of a new grade school. 


—Ann Arbor, Mich. The board of education 
has voted a school budget of $792,729 for the 
year 1926-1927. This is an increase of $51,396 
over that for the previous year. The greatest 
single increase was for instructional service, 
which amounted to an additional $46,550 over 
that granted in 1925. The tax rate remains un- 
changed. 

—Columbus, O. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $5,988,331. 


CUUTEDEOEOUEOOEOT TOURS ULEODEOREDERTEREREREDEEEEDEOEODEAEUTEODEOEEOREOEEOEETEOEEOOOUEOD OE ORUDROEEOEO REGED EO ROO EOOON ONO ONOROOOOOION 


INFORMING THE PUBLIC 
There are thousands of influential people in 
every city and town who would soon change 
from an attitude of indifference or criticism 
towards their schools to one of encouragement 
and support, if they understood what the schools 
are actually doing. This condition is a chal- 
lenge to us. We must expect indifference, un- 
just criticism, and unintelligent interference, 
until every teacher, principal and superintendent 
makes it his business to do or say something 
every day to somebody * * * that will in- 
form the people correctly regarding the work of 
the schools, and will help to create an attitude of 
intelligent interest in public education. 
—Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It has many advantages over the obsolete adjuster installa- 
tions—simple to install and operate—will not get out of or- 
der—less expensive and less disfiguring because of no 
unnecessary hardware or cords. 

And no other shade cloth will give the years of service that 
Luxor unfilled tinted cambric mounted on Standard shade 


Every school superintendent or ¢ echo! board member should 
read our “Treatise on Window Shadings for Schools.” 
for your copy. It will be furnished to you free of charge by 


Write 


e ° ° 


Tue WeEsTERN SHADE CtotH Co. 


CHICAGO 
St. Louis 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 


—Boston, Mass. The board of education will 
require $20,566,938 from taxation for school 
purposes during 1926-1927. The estimated cost 
for maintenance, administration and supervision 
is $15,697,172, while the expenditure for lands, 
plans and construction of school buildings is 
$5,998,804. 

—The annual report of the Fitchburg, Mass., 
school board contains a one page financial state- 
ment which shows that the school costs for 1925 
were $515,821.05. Of this amount, $461,269 
went for instruction expenses, $84,376 for opera- 
tion and maintenance, and $15,925 for adminis- 
tration. The board consists of John B. Au- 
buchon, vice-chairman; Frank J. Foley, Daniel 
B. Neville, Bigelow Crocker, Thornton K. Ware, 
and Jesse E. Wilson. The mayor is chairman of 
the board. Ernest W. Robinson is the superin- 
tendent of schools, who also acts as secretary of 
the board. 

—The residents of Winona, Kansas, a town 
of 150 inhabitants, voted $100,000 by a 3 to 1 
vote for a consolidated schoolhouse. 

—Muskegon, Mich. A computation of the per 
capita cost of instruction per pupil in the schools 
shows an increase in the average from $82 to 
$87.74 for the past year. The records for the 
past seven years indicate that the average cost 
for capital outlay has varied little more than 
$5, with an average of about $85 per year per 
pupil. 

It is also shown that the tuition charged to 
students from outside the city limits during the 
past year has been but $70, or $17.74 per pupil 
less than the cost to the school system and the 
taxpayers. An increase of $80 for tuition for 
the grades and high school for next year has 
been authorized by the board. The first $60, 
and in some cases, the entire tuition is paid by 
the district in which the pupil lives. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The cost of education in 
the city for each school child during the school 
year 1925-1926 was $120.36, according to F. L. 
Reissner, secretary of the board. The net cost 
for education of each elementary school pupil 
was $87.36 and for each high school pupil 
$153.37. 

The school year closed with a balance in the 
treasury of $2,312,280. Of this amount, $730,- 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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LYON SITIEFIEIL LOCKERS 


THE JUSTIFIABLE PRIDE OF YONKERS 
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Yonkers, in some ways, may be over- 
shadowed by her neighbor, New York, 
but she yields to none in the character 
of her school buildings and _ their 
equipment. Of her schools, Yonkers 
is justifiably proud. 

The Roosevelt High School is but one 
of the Yonkers school buildings that 
are equipped with Lyon Steel Lockers. 
And Yonkers is but one of many Amer- 
ican cities, from ocean to ocean, that 
practically have adopted Lyon Steel 
Lockers for their schools. Time after 
time, the selection is Lyon. We are 


proud of this distinction. 


We take pride in making Lyon Steel 
Lockers rugged enough to permit their 


These views show the exterior of the Roosevelt 
High School of Yonkers, N. Y., and an in- 
stallation of Lyon Steel Lockers in a corridor 


being recessed into the walls—as per- 
manently a part of the structure as the 


bricks, steel and mortar. We are glad 
the beauty of finish on Lyon Steel 
Lockers is lasting, that the strong 
frames keep the lockers in permanent 
alignment and that the rugged doors 


will not sag or jam. 


For schools large or small there is 
economy in Lyon Steel Lockers be- 
cause there is durability. In your cor- 
ridors and in your gymnasium locker 


May 


we help you with your plans? We 


rooms use Lyon Steel Lockers. 


have a nation-wide experience of many 
years to draw upon. Write us about 


your school and your needs. 
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Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora + + 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. 


¢ ¢ Illinois 
yor LOS ANGELES 3375S. Anderson St. 





CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave., East CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. 
PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue fer every storage need NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 121 N. Broad St. SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bidg. 

* *¢ AUTHORIZED AGENTS IN OTHER ParreaRecrrsa & SCivews s + + 
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Investigate These Twelve Berloy Features 


@ ONE PIECE 


8 POSITIVE ADJIST 
ABLE REAR LEG 


(Continued from Page 92) 


590 is money remaining in the bond fund for 
the construction of new schools. 

The school board will be enabled for the first 
time in many years to close its fiscal year with- 
out borrowing money from the banks. The 
shortage in the general fund will be cared for 
by using a part of the bond fund until the tax 
moneys are received. 

—A raise of $550 has been asked for Secre- 
tary Robert B. Hall of the board of education at 
New Haven, Conn. Under the schedule of sal- 
aries, Mr. Hall will receive $5,000. 

—Boston, Mass. The school committee has 
adopted a budget calling for an expenditure of 
$21,695,976, of which amount, $20,566,938 must 
be raised by taxation. 

—Sheffield, Ill. The board of education has 
called an election to vote an additional tax levy 
of 50 cents on each $100 of assessed valuation 
to prevent the closing of the high school. The 
voters recently rejected a proposal to increase 
the tax rate $1.25 over the normal limit, and the 
board in facing a deficit, ordered the suspension 
of high school classes for the coming year. 

—Geneva, Ill. The board of education has 
announced that $10,000 has been paid in interest 
during the last year. During the coming year 
the board will pay off about $11,000 of the in- 
debtedness on the high school. The budget for 
the coming year will amount to $54,000. 

—The Washington Junior High School at 
Yakima, Wash., was maintained last year at a 
lower cost per day per pupil than any other 
school in Yakima county, and the senior high 
school was a close second, according to T. E. 
Ridgway, assistant county superintendent. The 
cost of the junior high school was 53 cents per 
day per pupil and the cost of the senior high 
school was 58 cents. Grandview ranked third, 
with a cost of 60.5 cents, and Toppenish was 
fourth, with 68 cents. 

—Yakima, Wash. The school district will re- 
ceive $12,795 from the district high school funds 
for educating pupils from neighboring districts, 
according to T. E. Ridgway, deputy county su- 
perintendent. Of this amount, $10,362 will be 
for the high school and the remainder $2,432 for 
the Washington junior high school. 

—Tacoma, Wash. A saving of $40,637 has 
been made by the school board for the school 
district over the budget of the last year ending 


& STURDY 
STEEL HANDLE 


Before You Buy 


See for yourself the exclusive features of design and 
construction which are incorporated in the improved 
Berloy Steel Lockers. 


There is nothing about them to get out of order. 
From the minute detail to the most important parts 
of their construction, Berloy Steel Lockers are built 
to render service of the highest type. They are the 
result of careful study and planning by capable en- 
gineers possessing years of experience in the build- 
ing of locker equipment. 


Berloy Lockers are economical in original cost, and 
because of their exceptionally rugged construction, 
effect far greater economies in long years of no- 
maintenance service. Compare lockers before you 
buy and see the difference between Berloy Lockers 
—built to an unfaltering standard of quality, and 
ordinary lockers—built to meet competition. 


Interesting information on locker construction will 
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& CONCEALLD 
GRAVITY LOCAING 
DEVICE 


St. Louis 


TUBULAR REIN 
FORCED DOOR 


in June. The amount spent on new buildings 
during this period was $975,879 and on equip- 
ment the amount reached $100,496. The total 
expenditures amounted to $1,567,957. 

—Midland, Mich. The auditor general of the 
state school department has completed the ap- 
portionment of 95 per cent of the primary school 
fund, amounting to $16,216,672. The rate this 
year, on the basis of a 95 per cent distribution, 
is $13.25 for each child between the ages of 5 
and 20 years. Bay County received $296,879 on 
the basis of 22,406 children, and Saginaw re- 
ceived $424,053 on the basis of 32,004 children. 

—Beloit, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the school year 1926-1927 amount- 
ing to $370,250, or an increase of $15,250 over 
the expenditures of the past year. The esti- 
mated income for 1926-1927 under the budget is 
$384,566. 

—QOmaha, Neb. The school board has reduced 
the school budget by $302,000. 

—Bayfield, Wis. An appropriation of $3,300 
has been voted to carry on the work of the school 
district and to keep the Sioux River school open. 

—Corvallis, Ore. The school board has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the cost of 
janitorial service, which now totals $6,000 a 
year. The committee will present its recom- 
mendations to the board. 


—Investments in school property in Delaware 
County, Indiana, including that of the city of 
Muncie and the town of Albany, total $3,081,869, 
according to a recent report of the appraised 
values on school holdings, including the grounds, 
buildings, and contents. In Muncie, the school 
properties and equipment reached a total of 
$1,622,384, or $163,919 in excess of the total 


CUDOEAOREDERDACAU DOOR EE ERE REDEDOD EO EEDEDEEEEDEREOEDOORUDEUEEREA EERE DUOEU EAA ROGEUREOOOGEAODOONUDEDEOEOROOAOROETO Ago NOOO enOONE 


BELIEVING IN WORK 

The greatest obstacle to any constructive 
progress in the rural school is often due to the 
teacher’s attitude. If the position is accepted, 
not as matter of choice but merely as a lead to 
something better, there is likely to be that feel- 
ing of martyrdom which will unconsciously 
react detrimentally in the daily work. If we are 
to be truly successful, our concern need not be 
about what particular position, consequently the 
greatest requisite is that the teacher believes not 
only in herself but in her work. 

—Nancy G. Wright, Highland Park, IIl. 
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be gladly mailed upon request. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, O. 


Boston New York (B) 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles Dallas 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


B E R LOY Roane*e Jacksonville 


BERLOY 


STEEL LOCKERS 








valuations of all other schools in the county, in- 
cluding Albany. Muncie’s school properties, ex- 
clusive of the Stevenson building, are valued at 
$143,500 for grounds; $1,356,063 for buildings, 
and $122,831 for contents. There are a total of 
fifteen buildings. The school property at Albany 
is valued at $48,000. 

—The schoolhouse fires in New York City 
during the vacation months averaged one a day. 
The fires, as a rule, have been small, but the 
aggregate losses are considerable. 

—Springfield, Ill. The school board has pre- 
sented a request to the city government officials, 
asking that the water purchases of the city 
schools be handled as one large item, and that 
they be given the lower rate allowed to the large 
consumers. It was contended that the change 
would reduce the water bill of the school de- 
partment by one-half. 

The proposition is opposed by the mayor and 
the city council members, who point out that the 
water department is at present under a heavy 
financial burden because of a new water purifi- 
cation plant, and the new plan would not reduce 
the expense of furnishing the water. The school 
department receives water in each school build- 
ing, a fact which makes the cost of meter read- 
ing, accounting, etc., just as costly as if the 
service were rendered to separate individuals. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
voted to pay to Hal Thurman $15,000 as a fee 
for special service rendered to the board as at- 
torney. A recent court decision held that Mr. 
Thurman was entitled to the fee. 

—Five present and past members of the school 
board of South Bend, Ind., and the mayors who 
appointed them, were guests recently of Supt. 
W. W. Borden. The dinner was given in honor 
of Mr. William Clem, who retired after twelve 
years of service, during eleven of which he 
served as treasurer of the board. The present 
board, consisting of Dr. R. B. Dugdale, Samuel 
B. Pettingill and Frank Mayr, Jr., was present, 
as also the mayor and former mayor of the city. 

—The school board of Vancouver, B. C., is 
confronted with the problem of weeding out 
superannuated teachers. The board has received 
400 applications with only ten vacancies to fill. 
At the same time the system has a number of 
old teachers who ought to be retired. “The 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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again! A couple 
of wasted footsteps! The 
principal left us in the hall 
today. And he left a lot more 
like us on the stairs and in 
classrooms. I’d like to tell that 
principal about Western Electric 
Inter-Phones, because Inter-Phone 
could have saved everyone of us 
wasted footsteps for him. We've 
seen just that thing done in other 
schools where Inter-Phones on 
the principal’s and on the 
teachers’ desks cut out walking 
in favor of talking. 
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[’'m just another far better than the 


of the principal’s tired 
wasted footsteps. Another 
argument for taking thought 
to save needless running 
around of principals and teach- 
ers. The very simplest solution 
of that problem, as we wasted 
footsteps well know, is Western 
Electric Inter-Phones. Particularly 
since Inter-Phones carry a name 
that has stood for leadership and 
long experience in the field of 
electrical communication 
since the very beginning 
of the art. 











is the experience of a 
specialist from Graybar— 
distributors of Inter- 
Phones—and ready al- 
ways to talk “step sav- 
ing” with school 
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Immigration and Elementary School Enrollment 


Why Increases are Slackening 


Many communities will be surprised this fall 
to discover a shrinkage in the enrollment in 
the elementary schools. In the smaller com- 
munities, an explanation will be found in fur- 
ther city-ward shifts in population. Some large 
cities explain declining enrollments by indus- 
trial depression. Cities like New York are 
confronted with improved suburban transporta- 
tion, and an exodus to small towns with breath- 
ing spaces, and more opportunity for children 
to play and grow. School boards will study the 
shifts with interest, and in a few instances, with 
some concern. 

The newspapers will carry the stories of a 
growth in high school enrollment in practically 
all American cities. High school education is 
becoming more popular with every year. We 
have supplied magnificent plants to solve the 
housing problem. The high school of the past 
quarter century is the finest school building 
erected anywhere in the history of the world. 
The average American college, with its hetero- 
geneous buildings, is a rather humble competi- 
tor, architecturally speaking. 





elementary school enrollment. Most of this will 
be definitely traceable to decreases in popula- 
tion, due almost entirely to a lower birth rate 
and a falling off in the natural growth of 
the population by immigration. The war and 
its effect on population are being felt. For the 
most part, the increases in total population 
figures, from the “foreigners with the big fam- 
ilies” are gone. 

The City of New York has been severely 
shocked in the past sixty days by the decline 
in school population of Manhattan. New York 
has been the great mystery of growth and ex- 
pansion, without parallel or precedent in the 
history of the world. Now the City of New 
York finds that its citizens and school people 
must accustom themselves to very limited ex- 
pansion of figures for some years to come 
—very probably. The New York newspapers 
are looking about for an explanation, mention- 
ing the immigration cause with deftness and 
embarrassment. 

We present in another column the school en- 
rollment for elementary schools in 1917, and a 





NEW SCHOOL BUILDING PROJECTS UNDERTAKEN IN 1924, 1925, 
AND SEVEN MONTHS OF 1926. 


From the angle of the school plant, the next 
decade will bring us face to face with a new and 
serious problem, if the immigration law is 
allowed to continue checking the flow of “the 
so-called foreigners.” Of course, with our un- 
precedented economic prosperity, we will not 
worry about the solution of our domestic prob- 
lems. Some day, when a check in building 
activity confronts us, and a slump in raw ma- 
terials has affected all industry, we shall wish 
for the natural expansion coming from the 
immigrant increase in population, and the in- 
crease in consumption due to a more rapid 
growth in population. 

Our elementary school enrollment will show 
a decline in many southern states. States like 
Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Ohio, and dozens of 
other states, will show a positive falling off in 


1923 


seven-year period to 1924. The following states 
show a decline in school enrollment: Delaware, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Montana, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, and Vermont. 
Kentucky is stationary for the period. Thirty- 
eight states show substantial increases, with Cal- 
ifornia and Florida showing fabulous growth in 
percentages. In the period, the total school en- 
rollment has grown from 18,919,695 to 20,500,746 
—a total increase of better than one million 
children. 

Very fortunately, enrollment in elementary 
schools is far more flexible in adjustment, more 
especially in the matter of physical equipment. 
The junior high school has been the disturber 
of plants and courses of study in the past few 
years. The American schools could accommo- 
date another million children with little pres- 


TABLE I. SCHOOL BOND SALES AND SCHOOL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS FOR 1923-1926 
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School Population by States 











State 1917 State 1924 
New Zeek...... 1,498,001 New York...... 1,604,592 
Pennsylvania .. 1,390,969 Pennsylvania .. 1,587,200 

ae 992,934 REED. 4:006 cnt 1,098, 
OT eae 975,834 EE edcanscn bs 1,017,814 
EE 0s ten scene 819,158 We Cisidsavces 950,741 
RE. note a's ae 639,510 N. Carolina..... 720,655 
N. Carolina..... 616,398 California ...... 713.568 
Missouri ....... 602,552 Michigan ...... 684,269 
Michigan ...... 580.072 ae 683,816 
Tennessee ...... 560,812 MEE, é0a0 cha 630,720 
Alabama ....... 542,529 Tennessee ..... 604,991 
Massachusetts . 522,088 Oklahoma ..... 567,024 
Oklahoma ...... 516,261 New Jersey..... 548,855 
New Jersey..... 512,019 Alabama ....... 543,262 
Mississippi . 511,617 Mississippi 541,854 
Kentucky ...... 509,844 Massachusetts . 587,649 
BUGIRMR 0 oc cccee 492,106 Indiana 510,630 
BE So 8 4:8 600% 476,759 Kentucky ...... 509,678 
California ..... 475,845 WEREE sencode 489,960 
. ire 451,982 APRAUSAS ...... 474,427 
Arkansas ...... 449,865 Cee TELE 461,428 
Minnesota ..... 437,407 Minnesota ..... 447,624 
Wisconsin ..... 399,992 S. Carolina..... 423,748 
S. Carolina..... 385,687 Wisconsin ..... 416,488 
SE 68-4055 44 352,165 West Virginia... 364,402 
Louisiana ...... 302,135 Louisiana ...... 349,225 
West Virginia.. 300,780 Nebraska ...... 277.327 
Nebraska ...... 270,993 Washington 254,602 
Washington 225,959 Connecticut .... 249,086 
Maryland 221,513 | 243,118 
Connecticut ... 219,423 BED 66s «0's 217,858 
WE, osdraece 185,784 Maryland . 216,921 
Colorado ....... 176,523 Colorado ....... 198,686 
North Dakota.. 156,414 eS See 141,290 
South Dakota... 125,430 South Dakota... 138,355 
Oregon 123,244 North Dakota... 121,262 
EEN. ae40's-< 123,157 CO ae 121,006 
Montana es )6«|6Lee Utah -. 106,995 
CE Ces bee ces 100,096 Montana ... 100,421 
DE 6346444005 92,745 ME. aceteekee 98,788 
Rhode Island... 83,131 Rhode Island... 93,291 
New Mexico.... 81,917 New Mexico.... 80,368 
pee 63,470 DONO oassnaee 70,4389 
New Hampshire 54,044 New Hampshire 58,048 
Vermont ; 53,973 Dist. Colum.... 57,923 
Dist. Columbia. 53,802 WOPUMOME ..ccace 52,340 
Wyoming ; 34,895 Wyoming ...... 43,114 
Delaware ...... 34,423 Delaware ...... 33,421 
UGE sé hc ece5 12,988 rere 13,284 

TOTALS. .. .18,919,695 TOTATA: saci 20,500,746 


Note—Figures U. S. Bureau of Education. 





sure, and now we are catching up with very 
little part-time or crowding annoyance. 

Smaller classes, and less crowding and jam- 
ming in school buildings, will be welcomed by 
administrators and teachers alike. New stand- 
ards for teaching -units will be established, 
smaller in number and more effective in teach- 
ing opportunity. Costs of education per pupil 
will be raised, but the increased efficiency will 
more than offset the extra expense. 

One outstanding feature of the school build- 
ing season of 1926 is the splendid strength of 
school bonds, and the increase of four per cent 
in the number of projects recorded for this 
year. While bond sales and valuation of school- 
house construction show a decline, the number 
of projects shows a sufficient increase to indi- 
cate a continued interest in the small unit out- 
side the large city. It is a mistake to think of 
the American school in terms of the large city 
high school, or the city grade school which 
houses thousands of children. The four, eight, 
and twelve classroom building is like the me- 
dium priced car—necessary for most small 
towns. 

* * * 


Baltimore locates the cafeterias in the base- 
ments of new school buildings with a direct 
outlet to the playgrounds. The cafeterias are 
designed so that the student body which is 
likely to make use of the room can be fed in 
three shifts. 






































1924 1925 1926 

Month | School Bond| CONTRACTS LET? | School Bond | CONTRACTS LET? | School Bond} CONTRACTS LET? Scheel Bond| _ CONTRACTS LEZ. 

Sales! a —_—_—_—_—_——— Sales! — ee Sales? | = 
— Sq. Feet Value Sales Sq. Feet , Value sae | Sq. Feet , Value ates’ | Sa. Feet Value 

‘Jan......|  $ 36,673,115) 2,153,000 | $ 13,906,000 | $ 20,008,462 | 3,114,200 | $ 31,155,000| $28,931,323 | 2,034,000} $ 13,595,000 | $54,022,531 | 2,245,200 | $13,346,200 
Feb...... 17,152,130 3,992,000 22,108,000 40,828,295 5,839,000 34,062,000 30,761,773 3,322,000 17,772,000 49,014,450 3,114,000 | 20,721,500 
March... 19,496,025 4,092,000 | 22,550,000 37,021,484 | 5,748,000 | 18,519,000 22'468'500 | 5,209,000 40,541,000 16,265,292 | 4.000100 | 29,079.7 
April..... 22/141,375 5,849,000 | — 35,822/000 27,705,696 | 5,757,000 | 33,522,000 25,305,540 | 4,762,000 30,972,000 25,982,876 | 5,094,500 | 38,480,200 
May..... 39,580,999 3,949,000 | 24,346,000 17,809,213 | 6,908,000 | 40,582,000 108,375,192 | 4,079,000} 25,775,000 34,431,553 | 6,610,500 | 39,709,700 
June..... 28'896.163 3.717.000 |  22°676,000 36,325,100 | 5,262,000 | 34,807,000 28,901,150 | 9,001,800} 64,584,800 25,329,245 | 6,015,600 | 40,753,400 
July...... 32,497,952 4,131,000 27,512,000 18,645,980 | 6,150,000 | 39,511,000 24'196.675 | 7,644,500! 57,872,000 28,918,050 | 6.067.900 | 42,015,800 
nai... 9,691,000 | 3.285,000| — 21,036,000 26,129,566 | 4,401,000 | 31,771,000 21'588.754| 5.246.200| 33,667,200, ....... Bete ot er 
Sept...... 10,661,101 2.264,000| 13,461,000 17,193,872 | 4,857,000 | 31,728,000 25,655,944 | 4.744100|  35,217,300| .......... Y cugeaedal eee 
Boies 21,571,341 | 3,907,000 | 21,923,000 12,475,106 | 41271000 | 27,675,000 26,313,830 | 3,936,800| 28192000) ie) INE 
DR cédss 30,054,948 | 3,529,000} 21,722,000 15,820,570 | 2'825'000 | 18,311,000 24,673,250 | 3.156,700|  22,048100| .......... | Lise se | cee ee eee 
Dec....... | 21,474,361 | — 3,464,000| 25,468,000 38,713,245 | 2,485,000 | 21,695,000 30,008,325 | 3,407,400| 31,645,500) le, seo nc eens, 
Totals....| _ $280,890,510 | 44,432,000 | $272,530,000 | _ $308,676,589 | 57,473,000 | $363,338,000 | _ $397,270,256 | 58,799,900| $423,203,700| —.......... | wees <n 


1Advertised School Bond Sales. 
*Dodge Figures. 
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- DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 





Durabilt special ventilated 

sloping top lockers with 

closed bases, in Senior High, 
Easton, Pa. 





Senior High School, Easton, Pa. 








Durabilt sloping top lockers 
with regular legs, in Shull 
Junior High School, 
Easton, Pa. 


Shull Junior High School, Easton, Pa. 


Durabilt sloping top box lockers 


without rear legs, 


installed in 


girls’ gymnasium room. 


Built for Strength, Beauty and Economy 


Easton’s New High Schools are excellent examples of 
economy made possible through utmost care in the plan- 
ning of all construction and equipment details. 


For instance, the Shull Junior High is built on the site 
where the stone for the walls was quarried, which is just 
one illustration of the thorough methods used by the 
Board of Education, and their Architect, to insure perma- 
nently beautiful structures at minimum cost. 


In carrying out their ideas of permanency, service, and 
attractiveness, in the selection of interior equipment, they 
chose Durabilt Steel Lockers for the spacious alcove- 
like corridors and gymnasium rooms in both the Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 


The Durabilt lockers in the Shull Junior High alcoves 
are of the sloping top type, double row, free standing on 
legs, having standard louvre ventilation. Those in the 
Senior High are especially arranged for ventilating by 


means of air ducts which connect to the sloping top of 
each row of lockers. They are also furnished with neat 
base plates that close the openings between the locker 
legs. 


Box lockers with sloping tops are placed in the gym- 
nasium dressing rooms adjoining the showers. This 
makes a very practical arrangement for handling gym 
suits, shoes, towels, etc., as it uses the smallest amount 
of floor space because the box lockers can be built to any 
desired height. 


You may have a new school needing equipment, or 
require additional locker facilities for one already occu- 
pied. In either event, we solicit an opportunity of being 
of service to you through our nation-wide organization 
of Locker Specialists. Valuable locker information con- 
taining detail drawings, etc., will be gladly sent upon 
request. Phone our nearest Sales Representative or 
write us direct at Aurora. 


Yo better built than’ Durabilt!” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., Sales Offices In All Principal Cities 


AURORA, ILL. 
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It is not generally 
known that in the 
manufacture of 
crayon it is neces- 
sary to use a binder 
such as soap chips 
and paraffine. When 
water is mixed with 
this chalk dust and 
left to dry on the 
boards it forms a 
paste that sticks to 
the boards and turns 
them gray, glossy 
and shiny and 
eventually they be- 
come pitted and this 
accumulation starts 
to peel off. 


Write Us 


Over 700 schools 
and colleges in the 
United States and 
Canada highly rec- 
ommend our service. 


Over 1,300,000 sq. 
ft. of boards have 
been restored. 








Our service men will gladly demonstrate how to 
properly wash and dry Blackboards. Instruction 
cards go with each kit. A Slate Blackboard never 
goes bad— it simply requires cleaning. 


oe 


| 


BEFORE PESURFACING 





Hartford, Conn., 


furnishes Bond guaranteeing our Service 


The AATNA Casualty & Surety Co. 


Mohawk Slate Machine Co. 


1516 Sansom St. Philadelphia 


Is your class room 
equipped with a 
blackboard washing 
and drying kit? 


It will keep the 
boards 100% sani- 
tary and 100% 
black. 


There will be no eye 
strain if they are 
properly dried when 
washed. 


For Service 


a ee 


Does some of your 
slate show signs of 
peeling off? These 
boards can be made 
equal to new or new 
boards will be fur- 
nished and erected 
free of charge to 
take their place. 
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All Doors 


Open In One 
Operation, Or 
Any Door May 


Be Opened 
Individually 


For Complete 
Information 
Write for 
Catalogue 
W-6 


Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard 
Solid Bronze Hardware 
Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation 


K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller Schoo 


Wardrobe; we mention the following: 


No Petty Pilfering 
Reduction of Heating Expense 
Nothing to Get Out of Order 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

efficiency of some of our teachers who have 
given good and faithful service over a period of 
years is depreciating with age,” said Chairman 
A. L. MeWilliams of the board. “Some of the 
teachers have really got to the age when they 
should retire. I do not know that there is any 
way we can compensate them—no superannua- 
tion plan, no bonus—but, sooner or later, we 
must replace these teachers who have grown old 
in the service.” 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. In refusing the use 
of a school building for a political rally, the 
school board has reaffirmed its policy not to per- 
mit political meetings in school buildings or on 
school grounds. 

—Boston, Mass. The school board has pro- 
posed a complete enumeration of the pupils at- 
tending the special schools, such as the trade 
schools, the high school of commerce, the me- 
chanic arts high school, the clerical high school, 
and the boys’ and girls’ Latin schools. The com- 
plete census will include data showing the resi- 
dence of the pupils, the names of the parents, 
and their residences. It was ordered as a means 
of discovering and eliminating a number of non- 
resident pupils who are suspected of attending 
school without the payment of tuition charges. 

It is proposed that an arrangement be made 
with the city collector whereby the school au- 
thorities may be notified monthly of all unpaid 
tuition bills. The plan would make it possible 
for the school authorities to check the payments 
and to follow them with the exclusion of non- 
resident pupils who have not paid their bills. 

—Legislation for taxation in school districts 
of Illinois in order that wealth may be equally 
distributed among the districts, is almost impos- 
sible, according to a recent bulletin of the state 
teachers’ association. 

According to a report of the association, the 
ratio of school children to taxable wealth varies 
greatly among the 12,000 school districts. Some 
districts have large numbers of children and 
little taxable wealth, while others have great 
wealth and few children. 

Many features of modern progress, it is 
brought out, may vitally affect school needs and 
actually produce or increase the inequalities be- 
tween school districts. The opening of a fac- 
tory or a mine may bring large numbers of chil- 








dren into a small district, while a new industry 
may be located across the line in another dis- 
trict, and therefore is not taxable for schools 
that educate children. Herrin, Carlinville, Benld, 
West Frankfort, LaSalle, and Maywood are ex- 
amples of such conditions. 

Again, the building of cement roads and the 
extension of bus and trolley lines have produced 
new problems in many communities. One su- 
burban residence community, outside of Spring- 
field, contains 800 families and is so weak in 
taxable wealth per child that it claims special 
aid from the state school fund. In some cases, 
suburbs are annexed to adjacent cities for all 
purposes except schools. Eldorado and Harris- 
burg each have spread out of several districts 
which still maintain separate schools. 

—Bellingham, Wash. The bonded indebted- 
ness of the school district during the last five 
years has been reduced from $403,000 to $233,- 
500. The net assets were $1,006,170, an increase 
of $310,595 over that of five years ago. With 
the increase in enrollment the per capita cost of 
education in the district has been reduced from 
$77.99 in 1920-21 to $68.85 in 1925-26. The as- 
sessed valuation of the district was $17,368,111, 
and the cost of operation was $389,982. 

—Ft. Wayne, Ind. It is expected that the 
present 85-cent school levy will be continued 
during 1927 and 1928. It is believed, however, 
that the rate will cause a deficit totaling $155,- 
000. The present rate of 85 cents will be dis- 
tributed to the three school funds, bonds, tuition, 
and special fund. 

—The operation of grade schools cost Bloom- 
ington, Ill., for the year ending June 30, 1926, 
$468,886.91, or an average of $89.50 per pupil. 
The enrollment is 4,039 in grade schools and 
1,200 in high schools. 

—According to figures prepared by Supt. L. 
C. Ward, the schools of Fort Wayne, Ind., for 
the year ending July 31, 1926, cost $3,755,984, 
leaving a cash balance of $1,021,176 on hand. 
As in past years the board will transfer cash 
from the building fund to the special fund to 
replenish it until taxes are drawn, when it will 
be repaid to the building fund. This practice 
has been followed for several years and has been 
satisfactory as the board always has had a large 
building fund balance. 

—Omaha, Neb. The board of education has 
reduced the budget by $500,000, making the 


amount available for 1926-1927 $4,238,341, which 
enables the board to keep with the thirteen-mill 
limitation. The new budget is $50,000 below the 
estimated receipts for school purposes on the 
basis of a property valuation of $325,000. 

With the close of the school year 1925-1926 it 
is estimated that a deficit of $50,000 to $200,000 
will face the school officials. The budget for the 
next year provides an allowance of $50,000 for 
meeting additional expenses and for removing 
part of the possible deficit at the end of the 
year. 

During the next year the school budget will 
be apportioned as follows: For general school 
support, $3,463,250; for the creation of a sink- 
ing fund, $255,000, and for the payment of in- 
terest on bonds, $575,000, or a total of $4,- 
293,250. 

—Lake County, Illinois, during the school year 
1925-1926 spent $2,730,147, according to Mr. T. 
A. Simpson, county superintendent. The aver- 
age cost to teach a student during the year 
amounted to $169.16. The total bonded indebt- 
edness in the county schools amounts to $2,- 
011,220, the indebtedness for the grades being 
$468,500, and that for the high schools $559,000. 

—New York, N. Y. The New York City board 
of education has approved an increase in the 
budget for high schools amounting to $1,800,000. 
The increase is for normal expansion and was 
made necessary because of an increase in the 
high school register of approximately 12,000 
students. In the elementary schools there is a 
decrease in the register of several thousands of 
pupils. The appropriation for high schools this 
year is $15,900,000, and the additional appropria- 
tion brings the cost of instruction to a total of 
approximately $17,700,000. This year’s in- 
crease for high schools is the largest in the his- 
tory of these schools. The increase over last 
year aggregated $1,459,665. 

—Alton, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $335,000 for the school year 1926-1927. 
This is an increase of $4,000 over last year. The 
budget exceeds last year’s only by the amount 
named, despite an increase of $1,200 in water 
payments, and an increase in the fund for teach- 
ers’ salaries, as well as a larger allowance for 
transportation of pupils. 

The increase in the water allowance is due to 
the fact that the schools have been placed on the 
individual meter plan by the local water com- 
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Durability, resiliency and lasting smoothness are im- B99 In specifying Bloxonend for the Harding High 


portant in a gymnasium flooring. Bloxonend embod- 
ies these qualities. Safety is also a requisite and it is 
significant that Bloxonend is the only wood gymna- 
sium flooring that is sliver and splinter-proof — the 
tough end grain forms the wearing surface. 


Comes in 8 Ft. Lengths 


Write for Descriptive Booklet “A” and sample. 


School, the architects—Caldwell, Beckwith & Walker, 
and Wm. B. Ittner—followed the best principles of 
gymnasium construction. An investigation will also 
convince you that for general school service Bloxon- 
end is far superior to other types of flooring. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company 


NEW YORK 
501 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 
332 Se. Michigan Ave. 


oa BLOXONEND 


i, FLOORING sie. 


88 Broad Street 
CLEVELAND 
1900 Euclid Avenue 





pany. Formerly, all the schools paid as a unit 
and a reduction was made in the total cost. 

—Cedar Falls, Ia. The school board has 
adopted a plan for the reduction of the district’s 
bonded indebtedness. Under the plan, the bonded 
indebtedness of $282,000 will have been reduced 
by $40,000 by November, and thereafter will be 
lowered at the rate of $2,000 annually. 

Bonds totalling $15,000 were retired by the 
board this year, $13,000 more will be retired in 
September, and $12,000 additional in November, 
the date set for paying off part of a bond issue 
maturing in 1935. This bond issue will be re- 
funded into a serial issue with $2,000 maturing 
annually. 

—Cedar Rapids, Ia. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,092,020 for 1927, which 
is $158,611 less than the amount for the last 
school year. Of the total amount, $1,019,020 
will be raised by taxation, as compared with the 
1925-26 figure of $1,045,484. 

—A report of public school activities during 
1925 has been compiled by G. W. Garner, secre- 
tary of the board of education at Memphis, 
Tenn. The report covers the cost of educating 
high and grammar school students, the number 
of students attending grammar and high schools, 
and the number of students to each teacher. It 
is found that the cost of educating a grammar 
school student is $55, and that of a high school 
student $106. 

—East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 
voted to levy a tax of $850,000 for the educa- 
tional fund and $305,000 for the building fund. 

—Evanston, Ill. The township high school 
board has estimated that it will require $2,126,- 
945 to educate the boys and girls of the two 
school districts, Nos. 75 and 76. The total budget 
is estimated at $795,000, of which $545,000 has 
been set aside for the educational fund, and 
$250,000 for the building fund. Last year’s es- 
timate was $725,000, making an increase of 
$70,000 for the coming school year. The tax 
levy has been fixed at 2.75 per cent. 

—Belleville, Ill. The annual tax levy for the 
city schools has been fixed at $225,000. The 
total levy calls for $164,000 for educational pur- 
poses and $64,000 for building purposes. 

—Springfield, O. A total of $1,100,491 has 
been asked for the operation of the schools next 
year. The largest item in the budget is $293,- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


849, the board’s estimate of the amount expected 
under the three-mill levy granted in 1924. For 
the general fund, $207,663 will be required. 

—Cedar Falls, Ia. It will cost $98,000 to op- 
erate the city schools next year, or $3,000 less 
than last year, according to a budget adopted 
for the year 1926-1927. Of the total amount, 
$80,000 is for the general fund. 

—Supt. Paul C. Stetson of Dayton, O., in an 
address before the city superintendents of Ohio 
in conference at the State University recently, 
declared that financial economies may be effected 
and the efficiency of the school system increased 
through the elimination of the eighth grade, the 
scientific planning of school buildings, and an 
increase in the size of high school classes. 

Supt. Stetson declared he would never con- 
sider the most obvious method of effecting 
economies—making radical cuts in the estimates 
for teachers’ salaries and for the maintenance 
and repair of buildings. He holds that, while 
this may effect some saving, it is doubtful 
whether such a method will actually result in 
financial economy. Real economy may mean the 
spending of more money at the outset in order 
to save over a longer period of time. 

To reduce teachers’ salaries, Mr. Stetson said, 
at once destroys the morale of the teaching 
force. It may result in saving more dollars in 
the budget, but it may be vastly more expensive 
to the community in the long run. 

It was argued that economies could be effected 
through a reorganization of the teaching load in 
junior and senior high schools by increasing the 
size of classes until they reach a maximum of 
efficiency, stopping before they reach a point 
where instruction becomes inefficient and pupils 
fail. The number of periods which teachers may 
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THE SCHOOL A HANDMAID 
Education in a broad sense includes all useful 
changes in the equipment of the individual 
whereby he may adequately interpret life and 
efficiently make life adjustments. By far the 
most of these changes and the most important 
of them are the result of the informal teachings 
of the great university of life itself, the school 
being only the handmaid of society whose func- 
tion is to aid and supplement the process. 
—Clarence E. Johnson, La Jolla, Calif. 
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700 Insurance Bldg. 
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teach a week may be increased without resulting 
inefficiency. 

The school system may be so organized that 
the elementary school will consist of only seven 
grades. This has been done in a number of 
cities over a period of years. If there is any 
merit in the plan it would prove one of the most 
effective methods of reducing expenditures. 

Scientific planning of new schools was a third 
method proposed for saving money. A survey 
to determine the type of building needed to con- 
form to the use to which it is to be put, is a 
necessary factor in the erection of the school, 
since it results in the utilization of every inch of 
available space. 

—The school board convention of Polk County, 
Mo., held at Bolivar, resulted in the adoption 
of a resolution dealing with the subject of taxa- 
tion. It recorded its opposition to an amend- 
ment to the law whereby it is provided that the 
annual rate on property shall not exceed sixty- 
five cents on the one hundred dollars’ valuation— 
in city, town, and consolidated high school dis- 
tricts. The rate may be increased to one dollar 
provided same is approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the taxpayers. The report was signed by J. 
P. Brock, J. D. Hayes, and P. V. Stewart. Jesse 
Morris presided. 

—The county board of education at Union 
City, Tennessee, on recommendation of Supt. 
C. F. Fowler, agreed upon a policy of retrench- 
ment and economy. The new member of the 
board is W. T. Latimer. 

—W. O. King, treasurer of the independent 
school district No. 27 school board, is under 
arrest for embezzling $14,584 belonging to the 
district. He also was cashier of a bank which 
failed. 

—Dallas, Tex. The school board will have a 
budget of approximately $2,423,000 for the year 
1926-27, which is $75,000 more than the 1925-26 
budget. There will be a loss in income of about 
$90,000 due to a drop in the state school appor- 
tionment from $14 to $12. 

—Atchison, Kans. The schools closed the year 
with a balance of $26,548 in the treasury. Only 
one of the five general funds, the interest fund, 
had a deficit which amounted to $4,820. The 
other four funds all reported substantial bal- 
ances at the close of the year. 

(Concluded on Page 102) 
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Typical floor plan of 
school with built-in, out 
of sight wardrobes. 
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Wilson Hygienic Wardrobe with disappearing doors built 
into alcove. Note grilles to allow for ventilation. 


You can increase the size of your 
school without increasing its cost 


The plan on this page tells how. 
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Besides their economy of space, Wilson Wardrobes 
can be heated and ventilated the same as a built-in 
coat room, and have the added advantage of being 


Also Manufacturers | 
of Sectionfold and 


oc Rolling Partitions. 








constantly under the teacher’s eye. 


teresting installations and the different styles in 
which they come. 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


11 East 38TH Srreet, New York City 


CJ 
Same plan laid out for Wilson 
Hygienic Wardrobes. Same 
. coat and hat capacity, added 
ILSON Hygienic Wardrobes have done it for sis moles with cach ase 
many schools and can do the same for you. !ee. 
May we send you Catalog No. 14 showing some in- 1876—FIFTY YEARS 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

—Omaha, Nebr. The estimated deficit of the 
board of education for the fiscal year ending 
July, 1926, will be approximately $125,781. The 
board began the present year with a balance 
on hand of $53,835, so that it used above ‘its in- 
come a total of $179,616. 

In view of a $449,000 cut in the school budget, 
the school board will be forced to make a num- 
ber of retrenchments in order to keep within 
its income for the next year. Among the possi- 
ble means of retrenchment are the discontinu- 
ance of summer sessions, the elimination of 
home nursing service, abolition of free tuition, 
elimination of high school classes with less than 
twenty members, reductions of teachers’ sal- 
aries, discontinuance of types of athletic activi- 
ties, reductions in the number of teachers, dis- 
continuance of the high school swimming pool, 
elimination of school dental service, and of ex- 
penditures for the teaching of art, particularly 
advanced drawing, painting and modeling 
classes. 

The 1926-27 budget of the school board is 
$379,796 less than the budget for 1925-1926 and 
the estimated income for the ensuing year will 
be $300,000 less than that for the past year. 

—Hamden, Conn. The school board budget 
for the next year is $34,000 over that of last 
year. The amount represents an advance of 
ten per cent but is in keeping with the enroll- 
ment and the extra amount required for the 
operation of the work next year. The increases 
in the budget are due to the addition of new 
teachers and to increases given to teachers un- 
der an automatic salary schedule. 

—The Louisiana legislature has passed a 
luxury tax which will provide a fund for new 
teachers to be added wherever needed. Frank- 
lin Parish will receive approximately $17,000 
from this fund. 

—Evansville, Ind. An increase of five cents 
in the school tax levy is proposed for next year. 
The increase is due to the bonuses paid to teach- 
ers for additional educational training and for 
travel during the summer vacation. This will 
requiré between $60,000 and $65,000. 

—Newark, N. J. The board of school estimate 
has reduced the budget of the school board from 
$2,393,645 to $1,450,000. The principal item 


eliminated from the budget was $850,000 for 
the construction of the new school of industrial 


arts. 

Tulsa, Okla. The finance committee has 
approved the school board budget for 1926-27, 
calling for an expenditure of $1,986,690, as com- 
pared with $1,973,450 in 1925. Increases are 
provided in the budget for teachers’ salaries, 
and for salaries of janitors and engineers, while 
decreases are made in the items for clerical help 
and for general maintenance. 

—Hamilton, O. The board of education has 
an estimated budget of $668,020 for 1927. 

—Hallettsville, Tex. Real estate assessments 
in the city have been raised twenty to thirty per 
cent in order to obtain sufficient funds for the 
schools next year. Several hundred taxpayers 
were called before the board of equalization to 
show cause why their assessments should not be 
raised. 

—School districts of Oregon have received an 
apportionment of $385,636 from the state land 
board. The apportionment was based on a per 
capita of $1.53 for 252,050 children of school 
age in the state. An increase of $373,273 is 
noted in the apportionment for this year, as 
compared with 1925, when a per capita of $1.50 
was in effect. 


—The school board of Eastwood, N. Y., will 
require a budget of $64,000 for school purposes 
between the opening of the fall term and the 
first of next year, when the Syracuse board of 
education will take control of the school system. 


—Pittsburg, Kans. The board of education 
had a balance of $111,306 as it closed its books 
for the school year ending June 30th. There 
was a total expenditure for the year of $321,241. 
Of this amount, $228,740 was spent for teachers’ 
salaries, and $56,714 for building and repair. 


—Roundup, Mont. The board of education has 
adopted a standard budget system approved by 
the National Education Association. The books 
to be kept under the system are a voucher reg- 
ister, a cash book, and a ledger. Ledger ac- 
counts will be divided into each of the following 
general classes: General control; instructional 
service; operation of school plant; maintenance 
of school plant; fixed charges; debt service; cap- 
ital outlay; auxiliary agencies, and sundry activ- 





ities. The use of the system will facilitate the 
compiling of state and federal reports. 

—The Supreme Court of Nebraska has ruled 
that Anne Joyce, 15, and Mrs. Darline Johnson, 
17, both of Lincoln, are entitled to teachers’ 
certificates from the Department of Public In- 
struction. The young women carried their case 
to the higher court, after Superintendent Mat- 
seen, of the department, had denied certificates 
because of their youth, although both were prop- 
erly qualified in training. Miss Joyce is a high 
school graduate and has completed two years 
of normal training. 

—Teachers in the summer schools of Cincin- 
nati have asked the board of education for a 
minimum salary of eight dollars a day. The 
summer school teachers claim they were ignored 
when increases in other instructors’ salaries 
were granted. 


THE USE OF INSANITARY AND UNSAFE 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


The orders of the Indiana State Board of 
Health forbidding the use of schoolhouses until 
insanitary and unsafe conditions have been 
remedied, are held appealable, by the Indiana 
Appellate Court, in the case of the State Board 
of Health v. Ort, township trustee, 151 North- 
eastern Reporter 31, which was decided in 
March, 1926. 

The State Board of Health, after hearing, en- 
tered orders condemning the several school- 
houses because of certain insanitary, unsafe, and 
dangerous conditions, and prohibited their use 
for school purposes after a certain date, unless 
and until the unsatisfactory conditions had been 
remedied. The township trustee appealed from 
these orders to the county circuit court and the 
lower court sustained the appeal, and on further 
appeal by the State Board of Health, the Appel- 
late court affirmed the judgment of the lower 
court. 

The question presented to the court was as 
to the right of the township trustee to appeal 
from such orders of the State Board of Health. 
The court held that the orders of the State 
Board of Health as to the schoolhouses referred 
to are orders which involve the changing of the 
building, within the meaning of the act of 1919, 
and that the appeal to the circuit court was 
authorized. 
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THE PERFECT FLOOR 


You'd like to have a perfect floor in a school building; 
but you may think there isn’t one. 

We’ve made it; you'll believe it when you see it. We’ve 
given it the name: 


Sana-bestos Tiles 


THE FLOOR OF BEAUTY 
ECONOMY AND DURABILITY 


Here are the facts that we know about this floor- 
ing. See if this isn’t exactly what you want. 
Durable— we've tried to wear it out by every means. It 
can’t be done. It doesn’t mar or scratch. 
Sanitary— water-proof; stain-proof; can be easily and 
perfectly cleaned with soap and water; no main- 
tenance cost. 
Resilient— easy to the feet; slip-proof, noiseless. 
Attractive— many rich color combinations, permitting 
artistic effects. Variety in sizes as well as colors, 
to meet any requirements. These tiles are easy 
to install over any smooth surface. 
Economical— cost no more than ordinary flooring ma- 
terials. 
For all types of buildings and especially for 
schools, there’s no flooring quite so good as 


Sana-bestos Tiles 


Patented 


THE FLOOR OF BEAUTY, 
ECONOMY AND DURABILITY 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 914 Madison St., Waukegan, II. 
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ays—None. 


We, your Building Committee, re- 
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spectfully ask permission to purchase 


two two-room portable school houses 
from the American Portable House 


Company without the formality of 


competitive bidding as 
thoroughly 


we have 
investigated previously 
the relative merits and price of the 
various types of portable school- 
houses and are persuaded that the 
type that we now have in use is as 


investigation. 


good as any on the market and much 


cheaper. 


Respectfully requested, 
A. A. OATMAN, 
GEO. J. COLPOYS, 
F. CATHCART, 
Building Committee. 


Reproduced from proceedings of 


If you have housing conditions which require quick 
and satisfactory handling, investigate the Ameri- 
can Portable School. 
schools are made in more than twenty styles and 
sizes—a type to meet practically any need. 


Send for our new catalogue showing plans, 


Board of Education, Niagara Falls 
Gazette, Niagara Falls, New York. 


School Boards Like Quality and 
Price of American Portable 


Schools 


The clipping reproduced herewith shows what one 
Board of Education recommended after a careful 


Wire us and we will have a Representative call. 


These ready-to-put-up 


or 
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AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE COMPANY 


| SEATTLE, 
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NEWS OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


THE INDIANA RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY 


In the month of April, 1925, the governor of 
Indiana appointed a commission to investigate 
the condition of rural education in the state. The 
committee proceeded upon its task with a view 
of bringing to the surface only the facts essen- 
tial in determining upon a future course rather 
than an exhaustive survey. The more obvious 
facts and figures were omitted. 


The study begins with the enrollment and 
seeks to ascertain in what grades the falling off 
occurs. Here it was found that, while the slump 
came in the fifth grade in 1913, in subsequent 
years it occurred in the sixth and seventh 
grades. The high school attendance, too, fails 
to show the growth that can reasonably be ex- 
pected, prompting the investigators to hold that 
“a crying need for attention to necessary adjust- 
ments in the educational system” is demanded. 


The Cost of Non-Attendance 


The investigators admit quite frankly the 
difficulty in determining the money cost of non- 
attendance. They discuss the subject as follows: 
“One way by which this topic might be ap- 
proached would be through the following as- 
sumption. When a child is not in his seat in 
school, due to non-attendance, the expenditures 
of the school corporation are not thereby re- 
duced in any considerable degree. The teacher’s 
salary, which forms the major portion of the 
school expenditures, will go on just the same as 
if the pupil were there. There will be no ap- 
preciable reduction in the amount of heat and 
light, janitor service, etc., needed. There may 
be a slight reduction in the amount of instruc- 
tional material consumed, such as chalk, but this 
will be indeed a very minor part of the school 
expenditure. Granting this assumption, it there- 
fore follows that we may count as a waste that 
portion of the school expenditure which is non- 
productive because directed to vacant seats. The 
only possible way of avoiding such a waste 


601 ALASKA ST., 


would be to have every child in his seat every 
day.” 

The total current expenses for schools in Indi- 
ana for 1924-25 were $48,841,192. Divided 
into enrollment shows a cost of 45 cents per 
child. Figuring the absentees on this basis, a 
loss of one and one-half million dollars is shown 
which can only be met by improving the attend- 
ance. 

The committee discusses the various types of 
waste incurred through faulty attendance, and 
faulty promotion and adds: “The fourth source 
of waste due to non-attendance may be termed 
a social waste. If we are to assume that public 
education is necessary and vital to the future of 
our democracy (and there is no justification in 
requiring public expenditure for education on 
any other basis) it must also be conceded that 
every day’s work, every unit in the educational 
progress, has its definite contribution to make 
toward the life of the future citizen. To miss 
one of the units of the work is to pass out into 
life to that degree unprepared for the tasks of 
citizenship.” 

Question of Teacher Ability 

The report deals with considerable thorough- 
ness with the problem of efficient teaching. It 
enumerates the salaries paid in township schools, 
town schools, and city schools. The weeding out 
of poor teachers is strongly urged, and the fol- 
lowing suggestions are submitted: 

a. Fill vacancies as early as possible. Just 
as soon as it is known that there will be a va- 
cancy the following year, steps should be started 
to fill it. 

b. Seek to have several applications for each 
vacancy. Inquiry should be made of normal 
schools and other teacher-training institutions 
for the recommendation of suitably qualified ap- 
plicants. Applicants should clearly understand 
the nature of the position, the length of school 
term, and the salary to be paid. 

c. Have each applicant file complete creden- 
tials with respect to license held, training, and 
experience, together with references. 

4. Make inquiry of references given by the 
applicant. Do not depend upon letters of rec- 
ommendation presented by the applicant, but 
seek a confidential statement directly from the 
person given as reference, without its having 
gone through the hands of the applicant. 
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e. On the basis of credentials and references, 
select the most promising candidates and inter- 
view them personally. 

f. Fill the position with the best qualified 
applicant, judged upon all the evidence obtained. 

It is felt that if positions are filled in some 
such careful manner as indicated in this outline, 
the surplus teachers remaining unhired at the 
opening of school will, for the most part, be the 
poorest class of teachers. 

A final power that may be exercised in the di- 
rection of eliminating the poor teacher by the 
local employing officer lies in the possibility of 
refusing to re-employ those whose work has not 
been of good quality. 

School Costs and Taxation 

The committee favors accurate pupil account- 
ing, the enforcement of the attendance law and 
thorough health supervision. 

The flow of teachers away from the rural 
schools is explained: “First, opportunity to 
teach fewer grades; second, a better building in 
which to teach; third, an opportunity to teach 
under better supervision; fourth, a better salary 
offer. This suggests the encouragement of con- 
solidation as one means of attracting and re- 
taining better teachers in the rural schools. Ree- 
ognition is taken of the current opinion that the 
rural schools are accepting more than their 
share of beginning teachers, as compared with 
city schools. It is felt, however, that this situa- 
tion is a matter for control by competent local 
school authorities, rather than by state legis- 
lation. 


In touching upon the question of school rev- 
enue, the investigators suggest a study of the 
income tax and say: “The justification of an 
income tax has frequently been shown. In 
theory at least, taxes should always be paid out 
of the income or earnings of the taxpayer, no 
matter upon what base the tax is levied. It 
naturally follows that the amount of the in- 
come enjoyed by an individual is the best index 
of his ability to pay taxes.” 

In determining upon costs, it is recommended 
that “care be taken in school reports to define 
what is meant by ‘per capita’ costs. In order to 
avoid confusion, it is recommended that the term 
‘per capita’ be used to refer to a division by the 
total population, the term ‘per pupil’ being used 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Mhey Perennial 
Window Shades 


Have solved the window shade problem | 
in hundreds of the newest schools | 





The shading of school windows is a 
particularly important item. 





chief cause of defective eyesightin school | 
children is due to improper window 
- Shades. 


Athey Perennial Window Shades 
eliminate all the objections of other 
shades. And yet thousands of installa- 
tions prove that they lastso many years 
they really are the least expensive 
shades that can be obtained. 
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Athey Perennial Window Shades 


en aa | meet every requirement of 
- modern school buildings 


Detailed drawing showing construction and 
operation of Athey Perennial 
Window Shades 





Won’t rattle and flutter when 
the wind blows. 


Let in the light—but eliminate 
the glare. 


Light is very essential, but windows must be so shaded that 
the glare from the direct rays of the sun is excluded. 

Athey Perennial Window Shades can be raised from the bot- 
tom, or lowered from the top. It’s a matter of only a few seconds 
to adjust them to shut out the sun’s rays. The cloth of which 
they are made diffuses a soft light—another important feature. 


Provide automatic ventilation. 


By raising the shades to the top, and lowering to about 10 
inches from the window stool an air chamber is created between 
the glass and the shades. 

If the upper window sash is then lowered about 10 inches 
the sun’s rays, superheating the air in this chamber, will auto- 
matically draw the old air from the room and out above the sash. 
This feature makes these shades of particular value in schools 
not provided with automatic ventilation. 


Mthor Predict: 


Perennial Window Shades 
Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 
Athey Disappearing Partition 
Athey Skylight Shades 








Mhey Company 


6093 West 65th Street - 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d. 
270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec 


Rattling and fluttering shades are very distracting to pupils 
and teachers. Athey shades run on strained wires. They resist 
wind pressure, and even when the windows are open, on a 
windy day they will not rattle and flutter. 

By resisting the wind they prevent papers from being blown 
around in the class rooms. 


In fact | 
many noted authorities agree that the 


Nothing to wear out—or get out 
of order. 


Athey Perennial Window Shades are made of a special weave 
cloth, which is practically indestructible. Rain won’t ruin it. 

And there are no latches, catches, rollers or springs to slip, 
stick or break. The only parts of the shade ever touched are 
the operating cords. 

Many of the first Athey shades made—more than 10 years ago 
—are still in good condition. And thousands of installations have 
proved that, long-life considered, they are the most inexpensive 
shades obtainable. 


Ask us for a copy of 
our Pamphlet “Conser- 
vation of Eyesight.” It 
will interest any one 
interested in schools. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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An Anchor Fence 
around schoolyard or 
playground means 
safety for children. It 
keeps the youngsters 
from darting onto the 
dangerous roadway, 
protects them against 
snapping dogs and 
helps teachers to en- 
force discipline. 

An Anchor Fence means saving, too. 
Its copper-bearing steel wire, Galvan- 
ized After Weaving, drive-anchorage 
and other features of enduring con- 
struction insure years of low-cost service. 


Let us send you the complete story of 
Anchor Safety and Service. Just phone, 
write or wire our nearest office or Sales 
Agent for a copy of Catalog No. 60. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Harrisburg, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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Patented. 


“A PRODUCT OF EXPERIENCE” 


| 
The remarkable progress of Draper’s 
Adjustable Window Shades has been 
due to our constant effort toward im- 
provement. 


Our Window Shades combine the ut- 
most in QUALITY, APPEARANCE 
and ENDURANCE. 


USED IN MANY OF OUR 
BEST SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


We will be very glad to forward on request 
a list of the various schools completely 
equipped with Draper’s Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades. 













LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND INDIANA. 


x > 
CP BEBRBBE SBE BOB SLRS LBBB IIIT: 


EDGE TIGHT 
SOUND PROOF 


DOORS 


AND FOLDING PARTITIONS 


MODERN ARCHITECTS 


SPECIFY HAMLINIZED DOORS 









Southwestern 
Baptist Theology 
Seminary, 

Fort Worth, Tex. 





See Sweet’s Catalog Equipped with Wyatt G. 
or write for full 75 HAMLINIZED Hedrick, 


‘ Architect and 
details. Doors. Engineer. 


IRVING HAMLIN yixsron iiinors 
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Outstanding features of 
“Williams” Reversible 


Window Equipment 


Ideal Overhead Ventilation 


Reversibility for Inside 
Cleaning 


Greater Light Area 


More Weathertight Con- 
struction 


Better Shading Facilities 

Simplified Frame Construc- 
tion 

Weightless Windows 


Write for list of in- 
stallations near you 


FIRESTONE SCHOOL, 
AKRON, OHIO 


T. Ralph Ridley, Archt. 
Akron, O. 


(Continued from Page 104) 


to mean a division by school population. The 
term ‘per pupil’ should be further qualified to 
indicate the basis of counting pupils, such as 
enumeration, enrollment, or average daily at- 
tendance, and also the type of school attended, 
whether high school, elementary, etc. Thus the 
term would become ‘per elementary pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance,’ or ‘per enrolled high 
school pupil,’ ete.” 

It is further recommended that the state as- 
sume a larger proportion of school support, that 
the county be made the unit of taxation, and 
that local school taxes be enacted at a uniform 
rate within the county. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


—The names of William John Jones, superin- 
tendent of schools, Fresno, and A. B. Anderson, 
member of faculty of San Francisco Teachers’ 
College, have been proposed for the presidency 
of that institution. The state board of educa- 
tion, it is stated, will not entertain the appoint- 
ment of either of these two because they had 
failed to demonstrate support of the California 
governor’s educational policies. 

—Herbert Henderson has resigned his position 
as business manager of the Evansville, Indiana, 
school board to engage in private business. 

—Whitinsville, Mass. The school board has 
ruled that children who will be 6 years of age 


CZECHO- 


CHINESE = GERMAN * SOVAKIAN * BRAZIL = SPANISH “JEWISH * SCOTCH © ROUMANIAN “ENGLISH * AUSTRIAN*SLAVIC * ITALIAN * POLISH = RUSSIAN * TURK = GREEK = 18H = : THUNIAN ORTUG 


Public School No. 1, 


must indicate satisfaction. 


“Williams”? 


Reversible Window Fixtures 


During the past twenty years hundreds of schools have been 
equipped with “Williams” Plank Frame Reversible Window 
Fixtures. This widespread, and in many cases repeated use, surely 
The building illustrated is one of 22 
school installations in Akron, Ohio. 


“Williams” equipment is installed only by our factory trained mechanics. 
assures our clients of efficient workmanship and proper operation of equipment. 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 


East 37th St. and Perkins Ave., 
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before January 1, 1927, may be admitted to the 
first grade in September. Children who will be 
5 years before September, 1926, may be admitted 
to the first grade provided they pass an exami- 
nation. 

—North Little Rock, Ark. The school board 
has voted to raise $200 by donations in connec- 
tion with a proposed state-wide campaign to 
obtain an 18-mill school tax amendment. 

—A cessation of disagreements between the 
taxpayers of common school district No. 43 and 
the Pulaski County, Ark., board of education has 
been effected under the terms of an agreement 
reached with the commissioners and the people. 

—C. C. Colvin is the new member of the 
school board at Klamath Falls, Oregon. He 
succeeds Oscar Shive. 

—The board of education of San Francisco, 
Calif., has junked 36 tons of textbooks, maps, 
charts, and globes rendered obsolete, or at least 
inaccurate, as the results of the world war, polar 
explorations and archaelogical discoveries. 

—The mayor of South Bend, Ind., has ap- 
pointed Frank Mayr, Jr.. as a member of the 
school board to succeed William Clem. In com- 
ment on the appointment the South Bend Trib- 
une says: “The school board offers no financial 
reward and requires many hours of the mem- 
bers’ time. It is an honor to serve on it but not 
financially profitable. The Tribune believes the 
school trustees have a duty second to none in the 
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A SCHOOL OF MANY NATIONALITIES. 


Manhattan, New York City, has an enrollment which is as metropolitan as the city itself. 
nationalities, and the school has more than these, were drawn up. 


CITIES WHICH HAVE 
REPEATEDLY USED 
OUR EQUIPMENT 
IN THEIR 
SCHOOLS. 


Akron, Ohio. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Girard, Ohio. 
Kenmore, Ohio. 
Niles, Ohio. 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Woodlawn, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Butler, Pa. 
Braddock, Pa. 
Duquesne, Pa. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


This 























Cleveland, Ohio. 


With“ Williams” Reversible 
Window Fixtures cleaning 
is done entirely from the 
inside. 





community. They are charged with the conduct 
of the agencies which mold the thought and 
character of tomorrow. We can think of no 
officer who should esteem himself more honored 
than a school director and none who should 
guard his acts more zealously.” 

—Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board 
threatens to turn its school insurance policies 
over to the state. The action is attributed to 
dissatisfaction at the procedure of insurance 
companies in bickering over the adjustment of 
small fire losses on school buildings. The loss 
on the McKinley school was less than $8, di- 
vided among seven or eight firms, and the loss 
on the Franklin school was $150, divided among 
more than ten firms. At one time the board 
carried its own insurance. Later, the placing of 
the business was turned over to the city commis; 
sion, which was reimbursed by the board of 
education. 

—tThe activities of the Dayton, Ohio, board of 
education are to be probed by the local Chamber 
of Commerce, Civitan Club, and the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. 

—Charles W. Chaill of Sharon, Washington, 
was elected president of County School Direc- 
tors’ Association at Spokane. R. G. Heirgood of 
Chester, was named vice-president, Dr. W. J. 
Kress of Deer Part as treasurer, and A. J. Sim- 
pich, county superintendent, as secretary. Some 
200 members were in attendance. 





In the above line-up nineteen different 
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PENCRAFT is distribu- 
ted and sold nationally 
thru dealers. Purchase 
thru nearest distributor. 





GY 





Standardize on PENCRAFT for uniform quality, service 


and low cost. 


Sample sheets on request. 


& Stationery Ge 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 





Perfect Penmanship ‘Paper 


The Watermark of Quality 
PENCRAFT paper has a perfect writing surface and is 
made especially for penmanship instruction in schools. 


PENCRAFT water mark in every sheet guarantees the 
quality, uniformity and protection against substitution. 








Chairman Hyannis, Richard Cobb, Barnstable, 
and Walter I. Fuller, Osterville. 

—Racine, Wis. The school board plans the 
opening of the schools for public use in the eve- 
nings, as social and recreational centers. The 
buildings to be opened first are the Fratt, 
Knapp and Stephen Bull Schools, and the three 
junior high schools. It is planned to have the 
school plant in use twelve months in the year 
in place of during the school year only, as in the 
past. 

—Madison, Wis. The school board seeks addi- 
tional space for the school administration de- 
partment, which is now housed in inadequate 
quarters in an old residence. 


—QOmaha, Neb. The school board is engaged 
in a controversy over the advisability of cancel- 
ling the ten million dollar fire and tornado in- 
surance policy held on its schools, and returning 
to the old plan of carrying its own insurance. 
Mr. Frank Myers, a member of the board, has 
supported the change, claiming a saving of from 
$80,000 to $85,000. He has urged that the item 
of fixed charges, which includes insurance, be 
reduced from $194,050 to $106,000. He points 
out that if the board carried its own insurance 
it could afford to allow a school to burn every 
five years and could rebuild it for what it pays 
under the present system. 


Mrs. Dunbar, another member, gave the ex- 
perience of Portland, Ore., in connection with 
fire losses on its schools. She stated that school 
boards carried heavy insurance in such cities as 
Camden, Savannah, Minneapolis, Erie, Duluth, 
and Des Moines. The case of the Burlington 
railroad headquarters fire in Chicago was cited 
as an instance of the destruction of a supposedly 
fireproof structure. 

—Wichita, Kans. The school board is con- 
templating the proposition of erecting adminis- 
trative offices on a downtown site. 

—A petition for an election to vote bonds for 
a school building at Havana, Kans., did not have 
the signatures of fifty per cent of the electors, 
and was, therefore, declared void. A permanent 
injunction has been granted to stop the work. 

In order to have the work continued, it will 
be necessary to call another election and to 
obtain the consent of a majority of the voters. 


Under the law a petition for such an election 
must be signed by at least half of the electors. 

—Suit has been filed in the district court at 
Chanute, Kans., on behalf of the board of edu- 
cation, to recover $12,000 worth of bonds, held 
by the state banking commission as assets of 
the Fidelity State Bank. The bank was taken 
over by the state banking commission last 
month. It is the desire of the board to obtain 
$3,500 worth of the bonds, as they mature this 
summer and the board plans to use the money 
in reducing its bonded indebtedness and interest 
payments. 

—Berkeley, Calif. Supt. Wm. J. Cooper of 
Fresno, speaking before the members of the City 
Commons Club recently, declared that boards of 
education ought to be selected with the same 
care that is exercised in picking directors of 
corporations, for school systems are large and 
important business enterprises. 


Schools as business enterprises have more 
than trebled since 1870, Mr. Cooper asserted, 
and they now involve a yearly expenditure as 
large as that for tobacco. The superintendent 
has to deal with professional matters, and is 
only a business man when he has to be, while 
the board of education is composed of business 
men and is qualified to pass on the necessity of 
business measures. 


Mr. Cooper held that business men should ask 
their boards of education how their children are 
taken care of as to adequacy of the school plant, 
what the prospects for growth in the next ten 
to twenty years are, and what are the conditions 
to be met at that time, how the continued growth 
of pupils is to be housed, the life of the build- 
ings, and other questions of a business nature. 

Some of the particular problems of the Berke- 
ley schools were touched upon by Mr. Cooper. 
It was pointed out that the city has too many 
small elementary schools, and that the high 
school is in bad condition in regard to fire 
hazards. 

—The Phoenix Land and Improvement Com- 
pany, owners of property which the school board 
of Kansas City, Mo., desires to use as approaches 
to a new high school, has lost in two decisions 
of the Supreme Court in connection with con- 
demnation proceedings. 


The proceedings were filed by the school dis- 
trict in March, 1925, to condemn land for the 
approaches to the new building and a valuation 
of $47,627 was placed on the same. The school 
board objected to the valuation and attorneys 
for the district filed a request for a jury trial. 

The Land Company countered with a writ of 
mandamus to compel the board to pay the orig- 
inal verdict. The court granted the school 
board’s motion to abandon the suit, and the Land 
Company appealed the court’s decision. The 
Supreme Court has now sustained the decision 
of the lower court. 

—Belleville, Ill. The school board has begun 
work on a plan to redistrict the city on a school 
zone basis. Under the new system, school 
buildings will be scientifically located to serve 
the greatest number of pupils in the centers of 
population. In the past, school buildings have 
been erected in a haphazard manner, making it 
necessary for pupils to attend schools many 
blocks from their homes and to cross dangerous 
railroad crossings. 


With the erection of new buildings, properly 
located, it is the belief of the board members 
that some of the present undesirable buildings 
may be discontinued for school use. 


—Piedmont, Ala. More than 200 school chil- 
dren above the peak mark of 1924 will be added 
to the enrollment this fall, according to J. M. 
Atkins, superintendent of schools. The census 
in 1924 showed 1,292 children in the city, while 
the 1926 census gives 1,499. 


—The position of dean of girls has been 
created at Canton, O. The dean will have charge 
of the activities of girl students. 

—Houston, Tex. The superintendent of 
schools has outlined a plan under which school 
plants may be operated twelve months in the 
year, and the school facilities made to take care 
of 25 per cent more students. The plan provides 
for a second year of four terms, of three months 
each. Pupils must attend three of the terms 
to complete a year’s work, and one of the terms 
is for vacation purposes. The superintendent 
cites as examples where the plan has been tried, 
such cities as Nashville, Newark, and a few 
cities in California. 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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Heartening Sight 
or. Aart Jeachers, 









Si 


ARoom Full of Happiness 


Industrious Effort and Better Grades 


Because Each Busy Little Fist 
is Equipped with “PRANG CRAYONEX” 


rhyming couplet — much more. It understates rather than overstates 
the deep satisfaction instructor and students get from this quality wax 
crayon in the handsome “blue and orange box”—easily the leader in its field. 


()= well-known slogan “For Best Effects, Use Crayonex,” is more than a 


More and more, discerning teachers and drawing supervisors with the urge for personal re- 
search and digging out the facts for themselves, are turning up new data which tend to 
reinforce the experiences and testimony that CRAYONEX is uniquely fitted for school art. 


One of the country’s leading authorities in this field recently made an exhaustive study of 
the subject. He found “Crayonex” Wax Crayons ideally adapted for use by the small chil- 
dren. He learned, too, that mature students find them splendidly serviceable on drawing 
papers; also on canvas, window shade cloth, and fine-surfaced sandpaper. 


Now this is what we would like to have you do: Prove to yourself the superiority of this 
unequaled wax crayon. Upon request, we will gladly send you, with our compliments, a pre- 
paid carton of a half dozen boxes of CRAYONEX No. 3, together with an illustrated set 
of six definite Tests, to which we desire you to put them. And we will abide by results. 
Experience makes us confident of your verdict. We believe no other crayon can so success- 
fully meet these drastic tests of endurance, color, smoothness and beauty of package. 





Write today for illustrated tests and carton of crayons. No obligation, of course. 





“For Best Efects THE AMERICAN §@§ GRAYON COMPANY 


Use CRAYONEX” ; 
7 102 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, O. “Oh Feith Home Office and Factories 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS NEW YORK 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
91 Years of Faithful Service 
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struction. 


field. 


Let us explain. Mail the coupon. 


The Piano 


that Revolutionized 


Public School Music 
and leads today! 


Eight years ago under the guidance of a nationally known leader 
in public school music, the Miessner organization produced the 
first small piano—not a “cut-down” piano, not merely an ordi- 

nary upright reduced in size, but a specialized instrument for a 
special purpose, embodying new basic principles in piano con- 


Tone Is All-Important 
Sensitive little ears soon detect the difference—a remarkable tone quality 
actually superior in volume and timbre to that of a small grand. And it’s 
there to stay, through the wear and tear of school use. The hidden 
refinements of Miessner construction assure that—features you never see, 
many found only in the highest priced instruments of larger size, some 
originated by Miessner technicians studying constantly in their specialized 


You should know about these Miessner features before you select a piano. 


MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 











(Concluded from Page 108) 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has appointed a special committee to undertake 
a survey of teachers’ salaries. Dr. Royal Meeker 
has been employed by the teachers to make a 
survey of living conditions and costs in the city. 
The material will be used by the board in effect- 
ing a readjustment of teachers’ salaries. 

—Monroe, Mich. School books, shoes and 
clothing will not be furnished to poor children 
this year, as in the past. It was the belief of 
the board members that a number of the chil- 
dren had parents who could well afford to equip 
them. 

—Mr. J. White Brown has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board at Iowa City, Ia. 


STANDARDS FOR PAPER TOWELS 


—The Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce has recently 
completed an investigation of the development 
of specifications for the purchase of paper 
towels. The cooperation of manufacturers and 
consumers was secured, and a wide range of 
products covering all grades available was 
tested. 


It is revealed that the basic raw materials 
used in paper toweling range from fibres pro- 
duced by repulping waste papers and containing 
a large constituent of ground wood fibre, to 
fibres produced entirely by chemical processes 
and using special modifications designed to im- 
part the peculiar properties desired. 


The properties of prime importance for good 
paper towels are held to be absorbency, strength, 
and cleanliness. As natural softness and ab- 
sorbency of wood fibres are lessened by the 
treatment given to develop strength, the maxi- 
mum quality in both these respects is difficult 
to obtain. The higher-grade products were 
found to have these qualities combined, but con- 
sidering the price differential, unless economy in 
use can be assured, towels possessing a medium 
degree of absorbency and strength are satis- 
factory. 

Test methods for determining quality were 
studied. A method for determining absorbency, 
consisting of placing 0.1 c.c. of water on the 
surface and noting the time required for com- 
plete absorption. The bursting test was used 
for measuring strength. 


A lack of uniform practice was noted as re- 
gards size, unit of purchase, expression of 
weight, unit of packaging, and adoption of 
standards in these respects would be beneficial 
to all purchases of paper towels. The Bureau 
has made the following recommendations: Size, 
11 by 13 inches; basis of weight, 25 by 40,500; 
unit of payment and of packaging, 1,000. 

The minimum quality of towels acceptable for 
general use, according to the Bureau, should 
fall within the following limits: Weight, not 
more than 42 pounds (25 by 40,500); absorption 
time, not more than 180 seconds; bursting 
strength, not less than eight points. 


—Bristol, R. I. The maximum salary of 
grade teachers has been increased to $1,400 
where the teacher has taught ten years or more. 

—Warren, R. I. The school board has in- 
creased the maximum salary of teachers by 


$100, making the maximum for grade teachers 
$1,400, and that of high school teachers $1,550. 


—La Crosse, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule, providing for in- 
creases of $100 in the minimum and $200 in the 
maximum salaries of teachers in the schools. 
The schedule provides a maximum for profes- 
sional work during the summer school sessions, 
and offers special inducements to normal school 
graduates and college graduates with master’s 
degrees. 


—Teachers in the Mount Vernon high school 
have organized committees to obtain a general 
raise in salaries. The teachers ask that any 
person now getting less tran $4,000, who has 
dependents to support, shall receive $500 addi- 
tional for the first dependent, and $150 for each 
other dependent, provided that the amount re- 
ceived by any one teacher shall not exceed $950. 





A GLIMPSE OF A SCHOOL PLANT IN THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY, CALIF. 


Showing one corner and the artistic gateway of a rural school in the San Gabriel 


Valley, California. The buildings, low and 


of Spanish architecture, are spread over 


much ground and are connected by open corridors, as may be glimpsed through the 
shrubbery and high red-painted iron fencing that encloses the entrance. As is customary 
in Southern California, the grounds in front present a smooth lawn and carefully trimmed 
shrubbery, green the year round, while the playgrounds, slides, etc., are found at the 
rear and sides. This school is situated in the heart of the truck-farming district, and 
has many little Japanese and Mexicans enrolled among its white pupils. 
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The dawn of a new day is here 


Tus far-off event has happened. There are now 
Orthophonic Victor Records that gather up a 
whole symphony, or a whole cathedralful of 
voices, without loss of a single note or vibration! 
Records with a velvet surface. You do not hear 
even a swish-swish. The full, rich, perfect tones 
come out of utmost quiet. 


Put one of these new Orthophonic Records on 
your Victrola; and the powerful, triumphant 
voices of the Trinity Choir are singing Hallelujah 
in the same room with you. Shut your eyes; 
the lifted, singing faces are before you. Great 
arches and columns bend toward you that vast 
surge of sound that lifts you to your feet as it 
lifted George II to his feet! Sweep and space and 
distance—the exalted /iving choir—in that small 
four-walled room where you and your pupils sit! 
Such is an Orthophonic Record. 

Imagine such power in your classroom work. 
Imagine seating before your pupils at any moment, 


... With this second miracle of music 


the Philadelphia rageonr Orchestra, the Bala- 
laika Orchestra. ..so that you all but seethem ... 
so astoundingly living are the inspiring tones. The 
Orthophonic Record is comparable only to the 
Orthophonic Victrola itself, with its flawless repro- 
duction of every note and nuance. 


Not all the music you love has yet the Ortho- 

honic recording. The vast Victor laboratories 
as a tremendous task. But already every phase 
of your educational work has been included in the 
new Orthophonic listings. You can now get 
Orthophonic Records for chorus, orchestra, sing- 
ing, folk dances, instrumental study, mimetics, 
interpretations. The course in French by Sound is 
completely Orthophonic. There are kindergarten 
records of the same clarity of tone. 


Orthophonic Records are now on sale. They 
cost no more than the regular records. Hear them 
at any store selling Victor products—today. 


Write us for more information. 


Some of the Orthophonic Records : 


The Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus (Handel) 
Trinity Cuorr 35768 
Evening Song (Schumann) Victor Strinc Ensemate 19854 
Waltz in G Flat (Chopin) Zimpauist 1154 
Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian Folk Song) 
BaLaLaiKA OrcHEestra 19960 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Pierné) 
Victor Concert Orcugstra 19730 
Marche Slave (Tschaikowsky) 
PuHiLapecpnta Orcuestra 6513 
Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns) PuiLaDELpHIAORCHESTRA 6505 


Le Cynge (The Swan) (Saint-Saéns) PastoCasats 1143 
Chant of the Eagle Dance Hor: Inpian Cuanters 20043 
Melodies for Children Victor Concert Orcuestra 20079 
Wedding March (Lohengrin) (Wagner) 
Mark Anprews 20036 
Songs for Children Auice Green 19830 
Vermeland (Swedish Folk Song) 
Victor StrinGc Ensemsie 19923 


New World aygoey (Dvorak) 
HILADELPHIA Orcuestra 6565 - 6569 inc. 


Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, UU. & -& 
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FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


THOUGHTS ON JANITORIAL SERVICE 


John B. Wynkoop, business manager of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., school system, recently ad- 
dressed the Connecticut Custodians and Engi- 
neers’ Association in which he discussed the 
subject of janitorial service. The following ex- 
tracts are taken from his address: 


“Schools are established and maintained by 
the people for the education of the children and 
nothing more. In our division of the responsi- 
bility then, there are two factors involved; the 
child first and the taxpayer second. This must 
be kept in mind and carried on no matter what 
it costs. 


“Janitorial service sets up the housekeeping 
standards of the school. The public school jan- 
itor is what the housekeeper is to the home. 


“Our ability to set up proper standards of 
cleanliness is a valuable contribution to modern 
education. 


“Along with the many changes which have 
taken place during the past few years in na- 
tional, state and local laws and ordinances af- 
fecting our public schools, there has come a 
realization that the men to whom our school 
buildings are entrusted must not only be able 
to shovel coal into the boiler, scrub, sweep, 
clean, dust and perform usual janitorial-engi- 
neer’s duties, but they must have a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of heating, venti- 
lation, sanitation and housekeeping. 


“Heating no longer means shoveling fuel to 
about 70 degrees. Ventilation no longer means 
the opening and closing of windows. House- 
keeping no longer means the wielding of a corn 
broom or duster. 

“The chief concern, however, is the solution 
of the problems arising in your individual buiid- 
ing that will help make modern education the 
essential success by proper housing of that por- 
tion of the population during their school years 
and by proper heating, lighting, ventilating, 
sanitation, and housekeeping methods. 

“The trouble with our janitorial and engi- 
neering service throughout the country today in 
our public schools is that we have been too much 
concerned with personalities and have been dis- 
tracted from the main issue with questions per- 
taining to service. 
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THE PIONEERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 
The Best Costs No More 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


“Cleanliness like charity, begins at home. The 
man who is clean himself, will reflect himself in 
his work, and his building and the principal, 
teachers, and scholars. 

“In a well conducted school system, janitorial- 
engineering vacancies in higher positions, pay- 
ing higher salaries should be made by appoint- 
ment from within the ranks. 

“When a man is endowed with the proper 
qualifications governing cleanliness, when, if he 
has ability to plan and organize his work, and 
has ability to win the cooperation of his subordi- 
nates and weld them into an effective, loyal unit, 
and in addition has the proper inclination to co- 
operate with the principal, teacher, and child, he 
will always be recommended by me to a higher 
position.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


“Give special attention to retarded or over-age 
pupils. Do not work with bright pupils exclu- 
sively during recitations.” 

This is one of the “general suggestions” to 
teachers prepared by a committee of Bronx, 
New York City, principals as part of a guide 
book to be distributed to teachers in the fall. 
Other suggestions are: 


“On the first day of the term, begin teaching 
as soon as the session begins. 


“Fresh preparation for each day’s teaching 
assures. success. 


“Know your least proficient pupils in each 
basic subject. Group them. Shift groups with 
each change of subject. 


“Include correction of completed test, and as- 
signment of new lesson as part of the lesson- 
unit where it is expedient so to do. 


“At the beginning of every lesson involving 
textbooks in pupils’ possession, have textbooks 
placed on desks. Base instruction on the open 
textbook. 

“Display maps, charts, experiments, or any 
material used in the lesson so they may be 
clearly seen by every pupil. 

“Copying notes from dictation or from the 
blackboard should be taboo. 

“Test questions should be prepared so that 


the testing will be accurate and the correction 
easy. 





“Outlines, summaries, etc., should be the last, 
not the first step in instruction. 


“Study periods should be used to teach pupils 
how to study, not to do written homework.” 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


—The Queensborough Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of New York City, together with the health 
authorities, are concerned in the problem of 
malnourished children. They advance the fol- 
lowing suggestions: Drink three glasses of milk 
each day. Drink no tea or coffee. Eat no sweets 
between meals. Candy may be eaten right after 
dinner. Eat slowly—chew food well. Do not 
wash food down with drink. Eat some fruit and 
vegetable every day. When taking rest periods 
lie flat on back or stomach—open windows— 
no reading or studying during rest periods. Take 
long rests Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays. 
Unless permission is given do not carry on any 
activities besides school work. Go to bed at 8 
o’clock every night, windows open. The more 
you eat and rest the more you will gain. 


—A very good health program is carried out 
in the schools of Rock Falls, Ill. The school 
physician gives two physical examinations of 
all the pupils each year. A very thorough ex- 
amination of a pupil is given where the pupil 
calls at the doctor’s office, accompanied by the 
parent. 

If a pupil is ill, the family physician or school 
physician should be consulted. Epidemics of 
contagious disease have occurred by not repvrt- 
ing the illness to a physician. 


All contagious diseases must be reported to 
the health department and a permit to enter 
school must be obtained in all cases where & 
pupil is absent because of a contagious disease. 


A CORRECTION 


An unfortunate error crept into the credit for 
the illustrations and plans of the West and 
South Junior High Schools, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. The credit should have been as fol- 
lows: 

(Late Firm, MacLaren & Heatherington, 
Architects.) Designed by T. MacLaren, Colo- 
rado Springs. Consultant, W. B. Ittner, St. 
Louis. 
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These 4 Stages of Erection Show That Circle A. Schools 
Are Truly Portable and Economical 


A material necessary to 
complete the building 
is shipped to you. A car- 
penter and two laborers can 
erect a Circle A School for 
forty pupils in less than a 
week. 





The Foundation and Flooring of a 
Circle A School Are Erected 


The first step in erection is to sink the 
6-inch cedar posts about 214 feet into 
the ground, and rest them on mud sills 
below the frost line. Skirting of 1-inch 
pine encloses the foundation. Posts, 
skirting and mud sills are furnished with 


the building. 





Then the Workmen Set Up and Bolt 
Together the Ready-built Sections 


After the sub-flooring is laid, the 3-foot 
wall sections are set up and screwed and 
bolted into place. These sections are 
shipped complete inside and out, with 
white plaster board, dark baseboard, 
moulding, etc. Door sections and win- 
dow sections have doors and windows 
already hung, with all hardware of neat, 
brushed-brass finish, in place. 





ra , ” 


No Door-hanging or Window-fitting Is 
Necessary— Sections Are Complete 


Not a nail is used in the erection of 
Circle A houses, except those used in 
the flooring and for attaching the roofing 
material. All sections are bolted together 
in such a manner that only a cyclone 
could tear them apart. 





Circle A Schools Are Handsome 
Enough to Grace the Finest Campus 


Circle A Schools are recommended by 
many school boards—many of them have 
reordered—many more will buy this year. 
If you have a housing problem, let us send 
you our catalogue, “Circle A Schools.” 
It is always advantageous to order early. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 
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“The Teacher and the Community” 
S. G. Skaaland, Superintendent, Waterville, Minn. 


A school is as a teacher is, regardless of books, 
equipment and the best buildings. What the 
teacher is counts for as much as what she 
teaches. Children pattern their lives, to a great 
extent at least, by what the teacher is and does, 
and therefore it is very important that the 
teacher is what she ought to be, and that her 
conduct is above reproach so that the pattern 
may be good. Education is not merely acquir- 
ing knowledge but also the building of helpful 
attitudes. This question of attitudes is an all 
important one, and the development of the right 
attitudes toward life, to society, and to the 
world in general is fundamental in the educa- 
tion of a child. 

Many young teachers and some experienced 
ones do not have the right attitudes themselves. 
This is due, to some extent at least, to lack of 
proper training, to a lack of the proper and 
full appreciation of their duties and responsi- 
bilities, and probably most of all to a don’t care 
attitude. Those who have a don’t care attitude 
ought to be singled out and dropped at once. 
Training schools should offer instruction to 
prospective teachers which will help them form 
the right attitudes toward their work and the 
community in which they will work. A train- 
ing school teacher who refers to superintendents 
‘n small towns as “tin gods on wheels” cer- 
tainly is not helping teachers form the right 
attitudes. The local @iperintendent also has a 
responsibility in this matter, as he ought to 
know the community and ought to train his 
teachers for it. 


Standards of Conduct for Teachers 

It is the purpose of this paper to point out 
what standards of conduct the school board in a 
small community may expect from a teacher. 
No attempt is made to set up any rules regard- 
ing what a teacher can do, and what she cannot, 
or must not do in a community, and it is not 
wise for any school board to formulate such 
rules of conduct. It is a great deal better for 
a board to find out before employing a teacher 
what her attitude is, and what her standard of 
conduct is. It is impossible to reform a teacher 
by making rules and regulations. If, for in- 
stance, it is not desirable for a teacher to attend 
dances in a community, it is better to find out 
the attitude of a teacher toward dances before 
she is employed, rather than to make her con- 
form to a rule after she is employed. 


Many a teacher coming into a community 
does not think that it is the business of the 
school board or of anyone else what she does 


e 
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with her leisure time. Any suggestions to her 
regarding her recreation, conduct, and use of 
leisure time is considered undue interference 
with personal liberty. It is, of course, no one’s 
business so long as she does not do anything 
that will have a bad influence on her pupils, 
or interfere with her work. A good time 
socially certainly is not wrong, but if that seems 
all that she lives for, she is not likely to give 
very good service in the schoolroom. Teaching 
is the first business of the teacher and a good 
time socially is all right in its place, but it must 
be only a secondary matter. Behavior on the 
street and elsewhere shows the attitude of the 
teacher toward her work as nothing else.. The 
teacher must be willing at times to sacrifice per- 
sonal liberty of action for the good of her pupils 
and the school in accordance with what is con- 
sidered right and proper in the community in 
which she lives and works. The spirit of daring 
to run too far contrary to the ideas of the com- 
munity on social questions has been the down- 
fall of more than one teacher. The attendance 
at public dances is always a very questionable 
form of amusement, but there are teachers who 
insist that they have a right to attend these 
functions. Petting parties, unchaperoned 
parties, joy rides, late hours, going with high 
school boys, and association with people of ques- 
tionable character, are things that must be 
shunned by teachers. 


Recreation Necessary for Teacher 

Recreation, however, is very essential for a 
teacher. Curtis gives “five obvious reasons for 
recreation for teachers. They are: That the 
teacher may maintain her health; that she may 
be personally attractive; that she may continue 
to grow mentally; that she may be a successful 
teacher; and that she may enjoy life.” Part of 
the work of the school is to help pupils make 
proper use of leisure time. Often teachers fail 
to make proper use of their own leisure time 
and therefore both the teacher and the, school 
suffer. If a teacher is to retain her health and 
happiness, and be successful, she must recognize 
the factor of recreation. The teacher’s working 
day is not so long but what there is plenty of 
time for recreation of the right kind. which will 
give her fresh vigor and enthusiasm for her 
work. Vigorous physical activities are neces- 
sary for the refreshment of the body and mind 
and therefore such activities as swimming, 
skating, walking, driving, motoring, athletics, 
and the like are the best forms of recreation for 
teachers. When the day’s work is over, the 
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teacher should leave all her cares in the school- 
room and not continually talk of her work and 
develop a “shop complex.” 
Social Contacts Necessary for Teacher 

There are teachers who leave the community 
immediately after school on Friday and do not 
return before Monday morning. They come 
back on Monday to teach school and rest up for 
the next week end. There are some teachers 
who actually believe that a close contact with 
community activities is detrimental to the best 
interests of the school. Such teachers do not 
make the contribution to the community life 
that school boards can insist on. A _ teacher 
cannot teach effectively in a community unless 
she knows the community and the community 
needs. She will never secure the recognition 
she desires, or the opportunity for service she 
is looking for, unless she enters into community 
life and is recognized as a worker for the com- 
mon good. The teacher should take just as 
active part in community affairs as a lawyer, 
doctor, banker, or business man. Many com- 
munities are looking for leadership in commun- 
ity affairs and the opportunities are many. 
Teachers ought to make good members of com- 
munity clubs, social welfare clubs, and the like. 
Then there are the parent-teacher associations, 
churches, and lodges, all of which offer innum- 
erable opportunities for community service. 

Some teachers complain that the people of the 
community do not invite them to their homes 
and leave them out of their social affairs. There 
can be no question but that this is true in many 
communities but at the same time the teachers 
themselves are often to blame. The members 
of the faculty of a small city school were enter- 
tained at the home of a lady of the community 
and when they were getting their wraps on 
preparatory to leaving they said among them- 
selves: “Shall we lie and say that we had a 
good time?” When teachers take that attitude, 
people will not entertain them and they will not 
be taken in. 


Attendance at Educational Meetings 
School boards are very liberal about granting 


teachers leave to attend educational meetings. 
It is to be regretted that there are teachers who 
aecept the leave of absence but, instead of at- 
tending the educational meetings as they should, 
make it their annual shopping tour. In facet 
there are teachers who openly boast of the fact 
that they never attend any meetings. This is 
certainly not playing fair and teachers who are 
guilty of such dishonesty ought to be dismissed 
summarily. 
Teachers Should Use Good Language 

The attitude of some teachers can be seen 

very easily by the language thev use. There 
(Concluded on Page 117) 





A FINE TYPE OF SCHOOL SHOP. THE SEVERELY PLAIN SHOP BUILDING OF 


THE BEVERLY HIGH SCHOOL, BEVERLY, MASS. 


Adden & Parker, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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Medart Lockers~~ Always the Standard 


There is now an additional reason for specifying Medart Steel 
Lockers, long considered the standard of comparison due to 
their fundamentally sound design, superior construction 
and finish: ~ /mmediate Delivery. We have selected the 
most popular styles and sizes and worked our factory 
at full capacity manufacturing them. Today thou- 
sands of Medart Lockers are on hand for Instant 
Delivery. Write for catalog A-2 describing 
Medart Lockers ~ ~ ~ always recognized as 
the ultimate in refinement and durability. 

FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts. + + + + Saint Louis, Missouri. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO 8AN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


MEDART LOCKERS 
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Shown above is the Dunham 


To the right is the Dunham 
Packless Radiator Valve. 
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Thermostatic Radiator Trap. 
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The Two Sentinels of 


School Room Comfo 


Dunham Low Pressure Steam Heating is guarding 
the health and comfort of teachers and students in 
schools all over the country. 


School Boards and Architects have specified Dunham 
Heating for the following reasons: 


1. Dunham Heating keeps every room filled with 
warmth at the right temperature for health and 
comfort. 

2. Its flexibility makes it easy to supply heat quickly 
when the temperature takes a sudden drop. A Dun- 
ham Packless Valve on each radiator gives flexible 
and convenient heat control in every room. 

3. A Dunham Heating System is silent due to the 
Dunham Theromstatic Traps which keep the radi- 
ators free from air and water. 

4. Because none of the steam is allowed to escape 

and because very little steam pressure is needed, 

the Dunham Heating System is noted for its sav- 
ing of fuel. 

There are practically no repairs on a Dunham 

Heating System. 


or 
. 


Write for information about Dunham Heating 


as applied to schools. 
TT T-LY 
ERVICE 


fe aN ch 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dunham Building 
450 East Ohio Street Chicago 


Over sixty branch and local sales offices in the United States and 
Canada bring Dunham Heating Service as close to you as your telephone. 
Consult your telephone directory for the address of our office in your city. 
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This is the New Central High School in Kansas City, Mo. 
It is heated by a Dunham Low Pressure Steam Heating 
System. 
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For Schools 


Children need plenty of pure fresh water every day, 
it is a necessity for healthy growth. 


Century Sanitary Fountains encourage them to 
drink and the water is kept free of contamination by 
outside sources. 


The wall bracket fountain pictured above is our No. 
A-63, the Bubbler Head is fitted inside a sanitary por- 
celain mouth guard which prevents the drinker’s lips 
from touching the Bubbler Head. 


The patented, Century, Concealed regulator is very 
easy to adjust and saves water—the Century Built 
stop-cock is positive in action and prevents water 
leakage. 


This is only one of the many Century Fountains 
described and priced in our new complete catalogue. 
Send for a free copy today. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 
311 N. Illinois St. Belleville, I11. 
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Flush Valves 


A Perfect Flush, Regardless of Low 
Pressure and Small Water-Volume 
WATROUS 


FLUSH 
VALVE 


Y means of the regulating 

screw (A in diagram) the 
exact quantity of water is sup- 
plied to make the closet flush 
perfectly. This adjustment re- 
mains permanent. 
No adjustment is necessary to 
take care of variations in 
water pressure. 
Whenever the valve is flushed, 
the plunger (B in diagram) is 
raised off its seat C, to prevent 
possible obstruction. 
The Watrous Flush Valve 
functions perfectly under low 
pressure conditions where other 
valves fail. 

Write for full details on the Watrous Flush Valve. 


PLUMBING DIVISION 


Watrous Flush Valves — Duojet Closets — Self- 
Closing Basin Cocks—Combination Lavatory Fix- 
tures—Pop-Up Wastes—Liquid Soap Fixtures, etc. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 


521 South Racine Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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HIGH SCHOOL, FREMONT, NEBRASKA. A. H. Dyer, Architect. 


“GLOBE” Ventilation for SCHOOLS 


Seven 54-inch “Globe” Ventilators provide pure 
air throughout the season for this high school. 
The first cost of “Globes” is low; and there is 


no upkeep or repair expense. 


request. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY 





(Concluded from Page 114) 
are teachers who “gosh” and “darn” on almost 


any oceasion and do not hesitate in referring to 
their pupils as “those darn kids” in the presence 
of the pupils and sometimes even in the school- 
room. A basketball 
offensive language to the members of his team 


certain coach uses such 
that lady spectators who happen to be near leave 
the game in disgust. The coach holds his job 
beeause he turns out winning teams. 

Religion is a private matter and each teacher 
has a right to have her own views on this sub- 
ject and attend whatever church she desires. A 
teacher must not, however, ridicule the teach 
ings of any or all churches. There is nothing 
that is so prolifie of trouble as religious ques- 
tions. 

The matter of a good boarding place is very 
important. The landlady may do much to give 
the teacher the wrong attitude toward everybody. 
Two teachers were told by their landlady the 
first week of school that the school was in awful 
were all subnormal, 


condition, the children 


scholarship was low, the superintendent a 
dummy, the school board no good, and the town 
in general bad. The teachers, being young and 
from a large city and not having lived in a 
small influenced unduly and were 


prejudiced and had an attitude of superiority so 


town were 


that they were unable to get the confidence of 
School boards 


and superintendents might do well in helping 


1 


the pupils and the community. 


teachers get desirable boarding places. 
All communities are not the same, and what 
one community may be all 


m be all right in 


wrong in another. The social usages in one 


community may seem narrow and foolish to 
some teachers, but if they 
work and gain the confidence of the people, they 
must eonform to the standards of the 


community. 


intend to do good 


social 


Department J. 


TROY : NEW YORK 





BUILDING NEWS 
A. OF THE SCHOOLS 


—New York, N. Y. As a means of reducing 
the cost of new buildings, the school officials 
plan the elimination of motion picture booths 
and accessories. Superintendent of Buildings 
William H. Gompert recently called attention to 
the cost of installing moving picture booths in 
new buildings. 

The board of education has ruled that in all 
future new buildings, the question of installing 
and equipping motion picture booths shall be 
referred to a committee consisting of the super- 
intendent in charge of new buildings, Supt. 
Shallow, and the superintendent in charge of 
visual instruction, Supt. Gustave Strauben- 
muller. 

-The officials of the New York City depart- 
ment of education have completed a program of 
school building which is intended to cover a 
period of three years. It includes elementary, 
high and special schools arranged in the order 
of urgency. 

As a beginning for the building program, the 
board has included in its budget for next year 
a request for $25,000,000, which it is believed 
will make it possible to get under way all the 
more important projects in the 1927 section of 
the program. 

At the present time the board of estimate has 
made available approximately $7,500,000 for new 
buildings, a number of which are already under 
contract. Others will be advertised in the near 
future. By fall it is expected that 2,957 new sit- 
tings will be provided. 

A feature of the program is the provision 
made for the largest use of the facilities pro- 
vided for elementary pupils. All of the new 
buildings will be planned to accommodate about 
ene-sixth more pupils than the normal capacity. 
Special rooms will be so equipped as to be used 
for academic as well as special instruction. 

The question of permitting the union labor 
clause to go into schoolhouse contracts has come 
under consideration at Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
attorney for the board gave the opinion that 





Information on 


such clause might bring less favorable bids. 
“My advice, therefore, is that the board let con- 
tracts only to high grade contractors who are 
recognized as such,” he concludes, “and whose 
reputation for fair dealing with their employes 
is established, and whose attitude toward Lin- 
coln labor and Lincoln merchants is known to be 
reasonable and just. It seems to me that this 
is as far as the board can go or should go in the 
matter. I know of no way that the board can 
be coerced into putting the suggested provision 
into its contracts. Certainly the courts will not 
dietate such matters between contracting 
parties.” 

—East Peoria, Ill., has voted a bond issue of 
$880,000 for a new school. 

—Five years ago the Cherry Creek township, 
Buffalo County, Nebraska, realized that the day 
would come when a new schoolhouse was needed 
and began to lay aside some money for the pur- 
pose. The sum of $5,000 has been accumulated 
and the board will pay spot cash for the new 
building. 

—A $750,000 school bond issue was submitted 
to the people of Virginia, Minnesota, at the July 
election. The bonds were carried by a safe mar- 
gin. Palmer Johnson was elected member of the 
school board. A. E. McKenzie was re-elected. 
The board contemplates the razing of a grade 
building and the construction of a new high 
school. 


~The standardization of school buildings now 
under construction, and to be contemplated, is 
proposed by the Boston finance commission. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has car- 
ried out a summer emergency repair program 
amounting to $184,914. The emergency program 
called for plumbing repairs and work to be done 
on heating plants in nearly all the schools. Other 
items given attention were the repair of roofs 
and interior decoration. 

Kansas City, Kans. The board of education 
contemplates the establishing of a fund for the 
new high school to be built at a cost of one mil- 
lion dollars. A new high school will be needed 


within five years, as the present building is lack- 
ing in facilities to take care of the present en- 
rollment. 

The State Education Department of New 
Jersey has prepared material relating to addi- 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 
EDUCATIONAL ENGiNEER AND CONSULTANT 
Cooperating with architect and superintendent 


to meet all needs at minimum cost 
Formerly State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 
Service available to HOTEL WINDERMERE 
Architects and Schoo! Boards CHICAGO, ILL. 


















A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 


CARL F. PILAT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Specialist in the design and development of 
Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 


Associated Technical Advisory Corporation Consulting Engineers 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


15 Park Row New York City 





LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 


ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 








B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 


Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of 
SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS 


Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


ALFRED KELLOGG 
Consultant to School Departments 










Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Ittumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89. Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 








WALTER E. GILLHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER | 


Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, | 
Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems. | 
409 Interstate Bidg. } 
} 
| 


NOT A SALES ENGINEER Kansas City, Mo. 


CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


512 Sellwood Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 








Architects & Engineers 


| WELLS & HUDSON 


Specializing in School and College 
Buildings in Northern New England 


| Hanover, N. H. 











SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ik 













JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds i 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
ot the country during the last 27 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


CHICAGO | 


} 


| Established 1898 | 
| 

| 

| First National Bank Bidg. 








tional school buildings erected since May, 1925. 
The department reports that 25 new high school 
buildings and 61 elementary buildings have been 
completed. The median cost for the high schools 
was found to be $508 per student and $12.14 per 
square foot. The median cost for elementary 
school buildings was found to be $330 per stu- 
dent and $11.30 per square foot. The median 
number of square feet per student for high 
schools is 43 and for elementary schools it is 32. 

A tabulation was prepared showing the maxi- 
mum pupil capacity, number of classrooms, cost 
per pupil, cost per square foot, and square foot- 
age per pupil. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school building program 
contemplates the expenditure of $73,000,000 for 
the purchase of sites and the construction of 
buildings during the next ten years. 

—Special dedication exercises marked the 
completion recently of the three thousandth 
Rosenwald building at Riverside, Tex. The 
Rosenwald fund was established in 1917 to pro- 
mote negro education and is now in operation in 
fourteen southern states. During this time 
2,889 school buildings and 111 teachers’ homes 
have been built. 

—The New Rochelle, N. Y., board of edu- 
cation has voted to rename the Woodrow Wilson 
memorial high school the New Rochelle high 
school. The reasons given by the board are “to 
remove school questions from partisan politics.” 

—Lansdale, Pa. An election has been called 
to vote on a loan of $150,000 for the erection 
and eguipping of a grade school. The plans, 
which have been prepared by Architect Watson 
K. Phillips of Philadelphia, provide for a two- 
story building containing thirteen classrooms, a 
library and a combination auditorium-gymna- 
sium. The basement will contain space for the 
heating and ventilating equipment, the locker 
and washrooms. 

—Akron, O. An efficiency expert trained in 
technical lines will be employed by the board of 
education to superintend the maintenance work 
of the school system. The employment of the 
expert is expected to reduce considerably the 
repair costs in the school system. 

—Weston, Mo. A proposition to issue bonds 
in the amount of $50,000 for a new high school 
and equipment, is to be voted upon at a special 
election. 


—Falfurrias, Tex. An election will be held 
to vote $65,000 for the erection and equipment 
of a high school. 

—Houston, Tex. The school board has voted 
to expend $1,000,000 for schoolhouse construc- 
tion work in connection with a $4,000,000 pri- 
mary school building program. Fifteen schools 
are included in the construction program of the 
board, some of which are new buildings, others 
additions, or buildings to be remodeled. 

—Hastings, Neb. Mr. Peter McIntosh has 
been named as an efficiency expert to work with 
the architects and contractors in connection with 
the operation of a $450,000 school building pro- 
gram. The school building work includes the 
erection of two schools, a central heating plant, 
and an addition to an existing school. 

—Baxter Springs, Kan. A bond issue in the 
amount of $40,000 has been proposed for new 
school buildings. 

—Grand Rapids, Minn. The school district 
has voted $20,000 toward the building fund for a 
new high school. 

—Newark, N. J. Proposals for spending 
$200,000 for playgrounds have been included in 
the construction and sites budget of the board, 
the total of which has been increased to almost 
$2,400,000. More than half of the amount rep- 
resents the cost of the site and building of the 
school of industrial arts. 

—Boston spends an excessive amount of 
money for schoolhouse construction is the belief 
of the local finance commission and the charge 
is being investigated. Mr. R. C. Sturgis, con- 
sulting architect, will present a report in which 
he will advocate a number of reforms looking 
toward a substantial saving for the city. 

It is expected that Mr. Sturgis will urge a 
standard design for school buildings, such as is 
used in other cities. Under the present system, 
a new architect is employed to draw plans for 
each building and the architect’s fee amounts to 
six per cent of the construction cost. Under the 
reform plan, the same standard plan would be 
used to erect several buildings. 

It is shown that, in the last 20 years, the per 
capita tax for education and school construction 
has risen from $6.17 per person, for each man, 
woman and child, to $22.68 per person. 

—Utica, N. Y. The school board is taking 
testimony in the $50,000 claim of Edward Berg, 


architect, for services in preparing plans for a 
new junior high school on the site of the Roscoe 
Conkling school. When Mr. Berg’s claim for his 
services in 1920 were audited by the board, it 
was reduced to $18,000. 

—Bellingham, Wash. Supt. D. E. Wiedman 
has presented recommendations to the board of 
education, calling for an expansion of the school 
plant, to include additional sites, additions to 
two schools, and the erection of a grade school. 
other recommendations were a new grade school 
and two wings to be added to another building. 
It was proposed that a careful study of the fuel 
situation be made, with a view to determining 
whether or not the remaining systems should 
be converted for the burning of hog coal. 

—lIndianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
taken action toward reducing the elementary 
school program from $1,000,000 to $710,000. A 
recommendation calling for one new building 
during the next year has been approved. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. Schoolhouse construc- 
tion work in 1927 will be the smallest in a num- 
ber of years, running less than $1,000,000, ac- 
cording to Supt. W. F. Webster. The program 
includes additions to three schools, two new 
school units, and three grade schools. 

—Kingston, Mass. A _ five-room addition, 
containing classrooms, an auditorium, an office, 
and a teachers’ room, has been erected for the 
high school. 

—Duxbury, Mass. A junior-senior high school 
building is being erected, at a cost of $130,000. 
cane building will be completed in September, 


—Pembroke, Mass. An addition has. been 
erected to the high school, at a cost of $15,000. 


Somerset, Ky. The Columbia grade school 
has been completed and will be occupied in Sep- 
tember. Geo. L. Elliott was the architect of 
the building. Other construction work included 
the building of additions for the high school and 
the Central grade school, and a new shop for 
the high school printshop. An athletic field, 





the gift of Major Morrow, will be used for the 
first time this fall. 
Clara Morrow field. 

—Marlborough, Mass. An addition has been 
built to the high school, at a cost of $250,000. 
The building will be used for the junior high 


(Concluded on Page 120) 


It will be known as the 
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Once Again About 
The Minneapolis School Greenhouses 


OU’LL recall that this Northwestern | It is our finding, that the putting through of 
Vuy was among the first, if not the individual ideas as to arrangement of 
first, to see the importance of a green- benches, their height and various other 
house in their high school courses. things, has caused a good deal of dissatis- 


Since the erection of the one shown above. faction in these school glass enclosures, 


they have standardized the greenhouses in Just naturally out of the several hundred 
units 18 feet wide and 50 feet long, divided houses we have built, experience has defi- 
into two compartments. nitely demonstrated certain facts. 


This interior view shows you how attractive It's these facts and a glass enclosure con- 
the botany class portion has been made with struction, highly perfected for the purpose, 
its vines and plants. No longer is it neces- that we have to offer you. 

sary to take hikes and go far afield for the To the counsel and assistance of our School 
right botanizing material. | Specialists, you are most welcome. 


. 
Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
IRVINGTON, N. Y¥ DES PLAINES, ILL ST. CATHARINES, ONT 
IRVINGTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 
NEW YORK 30 E. 42ND ST LAND TITLE BLDG CONT. BK. BLDG LITTLE BLDG 
CLEVELAND DENVER KANSAS CITY ’ ST. LOUIS 
1304 ULMER BLDG 1247 SO. EMERSON ST COMMERCE BLDG 704 E. CARRIE AVE 


GREENSBORO BUFFALO MONTREAL ST. CATHARINES TORONTO 
NO. CAROLINA JACKSON BLDG. 124 STANLEY ST ONTARIO HARBOR COM. BLDG 
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are expensive 


School heating and ventilating need never 
be an experiment. 
throughout America have found the “Buf- 
falo-Carrier” system of heating and ventilat- 
ing ideal for their requirements. 
fans are silent, efficient and long-lived. Car- 
rier air washers provide accurate tempera- 
ture control, and regulation of humidity. 
They WASH the air, removing dust and 


Thousands. of schools 


Buffalo 


Buffalo-Carrier Systems are so simple to 
operate that they remain in use where more 
complicated apparatus is abandoned. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of America 
186 Mortimer St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 


Kitchener, Ont. 


Insist on time-tried and approved 


(Concluded from Page 118) 

school classes which have been organized for 
the coming school year. 

—Revere, Mass. A _ six-room addition has 
been completed for the Henry Waitt school. 

The city council has appropriated $45,000 for 
the purchase of land for a playground, and 
$410,000 for the improvement of Paul Revere 
Park near the McKinley school. 


—The Morehouse Parish school board of Lou- 
isiana has completed a high school at Mer 
Rouge, at a cost of $85,000. Another high school 
will shortly be completed at Bastrop, at a cost 
of $150,000. 

—The St. Charles, La., parish board has 
erected a four-room school at Luling, at a cost 
of $10,000. Mr. Wm. R. Burk, New Orleans, is 
the architect. 


—New York, N. Y. One of the features of 
the new three-year building program of the 
board of education is the large number of spe- 
cial schools included. New buildings for trade 
and vocational schools are planned and also new 
continuation and high schools. New elementary 
schools will be provided for the newly developed 
sections. 

In addition, there will be provision for a con- 
tinuation school for commercial students on 
Lexington Avenue, and a special building for 
the theory and model departments of the Ja- 
maica Training School for Teachers. 

Among the high school items to be included 
in the program are the Walton high school in 
the Bronx, an addition to the Manual Training 
High School, and an addition and gymnasium 
for the Bay Ridge High School. 

The building committee has had included in 
the 1927 budget estimate, an appropriation of 
$25,000,000 for the beginning of the three-year 
program. It is estimated that the building fund, 
together with the tax budget amount of $108,- 
500,000 will bring the total budget estimate for 
next year up to $133,500,000. 

—The local district court has granted the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany at Minersville, Pa., an injunction to pre- 
vent the construction of a new school. The 
Reading company is one of the heaviest taxpay- 
ers in the community and is opposing the school 
on the ground that the cost of the building ex- 


ceeds the borrowing capacity of the borough, 
and that the building is located close to coal 
which will be mined in the near future. 


—Houghton, La. The school board has re- 
ceived bids for the erection of a school, to cost 
$85,000. In addition to classrooms, the building 
will contain a study hall, a laboratory, and an 
auditorium. 

—Bossier City, La. Bids have been received 
for the erection of an elementary school, to cost 
$100,000. The building will contain sixteen 
classrooms. 

—Minden, La. The Webster Parish school 
board has erected a school at Dayline, costing 
$75,000, and another at Shangalow, costing 
$65,000. Webster Parish has ten high schools 
and all rural school children are provided with 
high school opportunities. 

—Winnsboro, La. The parish school board of 
Franklin Parish has awarded a contract for re- 
pairs and additions to the Gilbert high school at 
a cost of $40,000. 

—Henderson, Ky. Plans have been completed 
for a new gymnasium for the high school. The 
building will be 80 feet by 120 feet in size and 
will have a seating capacity of 1,200. 

—A controversy has arisen in Michigan over 
the erection of the fifth normal school. Thomas 
E. Johnson, state superintendent, charges Gov- 
ernor Alex. J. Groesbeck with playing politics 
in delaying the project. The state board of 
education has gone on record as favoring the 
new school and has designated Petoskey as the 
site. The Governor has declined to approve the 
site. 

Columbia, Mo. A school building program, 
comprising a senior high school, an elementary 
school, and an addition to the Douglass school, 
is in process of completion. The new buildings 
are to be completed in September, at an esti- 
mated cost of $500,000. 

Plymouth, Mass. A new fire alarm system 
for the principal public school buildings has been 
installed as an auxiliary to the regular system. 
Under the system, each building not already 
covered by a regulation street box, will have 
the ordinary fire alarm box located on its ex- 
terior. This will be connected with interior 
circuits of the buildings, which will comprise 


) Carrier heating & ventilating 





interior alarm gong or gongs and suitable means 
for pulling an alarm in the school building, to 
notify teachers and pupils and to put in a call 
at the central fire station. 

—Lima, O. The school board has completed 
the remodeling and rebuilding work on the sev- 
eral schools. The work included repairs to 
buildings, new heating systems, new plumbing, 
and landscaping work on the school lawns. 


—The school board of Daviess County, Ken- 
tucky, has undertaken the consideration of plans 
for a new building program. 


—The construction program of the Minneap- 
olis schools in 1927 will be the smallest in sev- 
eral years-——probably less than $1,000,000, ac- 
cording to the tentative schedule. The major 
items in the program will be the first unit of 
the Nokomis Junior High School, costing ap- 
proximately $200,000; the Julia Ward Howe 
elementary school, $150,000; and the first unit 
of the Vocational High School, $100,000. 


—Boston, Mass. The school committee and 
the schoolhouse department of the city govern- 
ment have come in for considerable criticism at 
the hands of the municipal finance commission. 
In its report, the commission points out that 
neither body has made any effort to coordinate 
the school buildings, or their equipment, with 
the requirements of the present educational sys- 
tem. In addition, the school board is censured 
for its failure to recognize officially the six- 
three-three plan of organization. 


The state board of health of Delaware has 
begun a campaign of immunization against 
diphtheria in the Laurel, Georgetown, Seaford, 
and Milford school districts, and in the Booker 
Washington School, Stockley, Colony and Clay- 
ton Industrial School. Representatives of the 
state board met with the Sussex County Medical 
Society, and agreed that the board should ob- 
tain the consent of parents, conduct the propa- 
ganda, furnish the equipment and material, and 
do the Schick test, and that physicians of eac 
community should give the anti-toxin, for which 
a small fee was charged the parents. During 
the month of May 1,252 tests were made of 
children and 935 received anti-toxin; about 94 
per cent of the children tested were found sus- 
ceptible to diphtheria. 
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HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL BOILERS 








JAMES G. HEGGIE 
who in 1892 founded the 
Heggie Organization and 
today is President of the 
Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co. 





Heating Boiler Design 
Culminates in “Heggie-Simplex” 


IN Heggie’s 34 years of boiler manufacturing, boiler design has under- 
gone an evolution, advancing from that of the early, cumbersome 
types up to the perfected “Heggie-Simplex” self-contained unit. 


The “Heggie-Simplex” is the most modern heating boiler of today. 
Every feature has a scientific reason and furnishes definite advantages. 
It embodies all the desirable points which earlier types partially afforded, 
without any of their drawbacks. It provides the essentials necessary to 
the economical production of heat—in a boiler of the utmost simplicity. 


The “Heggie-Simplex” is not only the ultimate in design but “The 
Quality Boiler of the Market” as well. Made of the finest materials 
money can buy, fabricated with painstaking care—built as you would 
expect of “Heggie.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX BOILER COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois 


Heating Boiler Division of James G. Heggie & Sons, Inc. 






Representatives in Representatives in 

Akron Chicago Evansville, Ind. Lubbock Peoria, Ill. Springfield, O. 
Albany Cincinnati Fort Wayne Lynchburg. Va. Philadeiphia St. Louis 
ene Cleveland Harrisburg . | Memphis pietobue A ae. Petersburg 
Amarillo Columbus Houston Miami acine, Wis. Syracuse 
Atlanta Dallas Indianapolis ELECTRIC ‘WELDED Milwaukee Raleigh Tampa 
Baltimore Davenport, la. Jacksonville Minneapolis Roanoke Toledo . 
Birmingham Dayton Joliet Nashville Rochester Tomahawk, Wis. 
Boston Daytona Kan. City, Mo. New Haven Rockford Tulsa 
Bradenton, Fla. Denver La Crosse, Wis. STEEL BOMERS New Orleans San Antonio Youngstown, O. 
Bristol, Va. Des Moines Lakeland ; | Newport News Savannah /, Paim Beach 
Buffalo Detroit Lima, O. ’ New York Scranton Washington,D.C, 
Casper Duluth Little Rock Okla. City Sebring, Fla. Waterloo, Ia 
Charleston, S.C. Dunedin, Fla. Louisville Omaha Shreveport Winston-Salem 

Chattanooga El Paso Orlando Spartanburg 


Just look up “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co.” in the phone book in any of the above cities for representative’s number and address 
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The Atlantic City High School, 
Atlantic City, N. J., shown at 
right, is heated by a Webster 
System. Mr. John T. Rowland, 
Jr., Architect. Mr. Howard A. 
Stout, Associated Architect. Mr. 
John H. Cooney, Heating Contr. 


The Webster Sylphon 
Trap 


A considerable degree of 
the success of Webster Sys- 
tems of Steam Heating is 
due to the Webster Sylphon 
Trap. More than 3,000,000 
have been installed in Web- 
ster Systems. 


The superiority of the 
service obtained by using 
Webster Sylphon Traps is 
due to their inherent operat- 
ing advantages, perfection in 
detail design, construction and 
process of manufacture and 
lastly to correct application, 
which is assured by our sales- 
engineering policy. 


In more than 37,000 of America’s finer buildings 


—put it up to us! 


posers. your school presents an unusual heat- 
ing problem . . . Consult us about it! 
Nearly 6,000 Webster-heated schools and colleges 
in America represent to us nearly 6,000 individual 
problems with which our steam-heating specialists 
have successfully coped. 


Installations of Webster Systems of Steam Heat- 
ing are by no means confined to new projects. A 
goodly percentage of these individual problems 
were in schools of long standing where unsatisfac- 
tory apparatus of other make gave place to Web- 
ster Systems. Write us today. 


Warren WeEpsstER & COMPANY 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Camden, N. J. 50 Branch Offices 


Systems 
of’ Steam Heating 





More 
Typical Examples 
of 
Webster-heated 
Schools 


Robertson School, 
Carter Station, Wyo. 


Knapp School, Racine, Wis. 


Oak View School, 
Triadelphia, W. Va. 


Union High School, 
Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


Municipal School, 
Norfolk. Va. 


Woodruff School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sama School, Houston, Texas 


Washington School, 
Madison, Wis. 


High Street School, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Troy Avenue School, 
Ventnor City, N. J. 


Roosevelt High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
State Normal School, 
Plymouth, N. H. 
Tubman High School, 
Augusta, Ga. 
Thirteenth Street School, 
Bangor, Maine 
Sudlon School, Sudlon, Ky. 
Senior High School, 


Dubuque, Iowa 


Washington School, 
Clinton, III. 
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—Mr. N. P. Moerdyke has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Pasadena, 
Calif. Mrs. Louis Barber Hoblit was elected 
vice-president. Other members of the board are 

W. Swink and W. R. Litzenberg. 


—Mr. L. S. Howard, formerly director of the 
bureau of child welfare and guidance at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has been elected assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. 


—Mr. A. R. Stewart has been re-elected secre- 
ery of the board of education at Springfield, 
0. 


—Mr. W. L. Smack, former clerk of the board 
of education at Springfield, O., died at his home 
in that city on July 17th after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. Mr. Smack had resigned from the 
board because of failing health. 


—Mr. M. J. Higgins and Mr. A. R. Heuer, 
members of the school board of River Rouge, 
Mich., have been re-elected for three-year terms 
respectively. Mr. Higgins has been a member 
of the board for 21 years, and Mr. Heuer for 12 
years. 


—Dr. A. A. Tearnan, president, and Mr. A. 
D. Wood, treasurer of the township board of 
Munising, Mich., have been re-elected for three- 
year terms. 


—Mr. Herbert R. Henderson, for four years 
business manager of the board of education at 
Evansville, Ind., has resigned. Miss Wilma 
Meyer has been appointed acting business man- 
ager in place of Mr. Henderson. 


—Mr. L. R. Christensen, clerk of the board of 
education at Biwabik, Minn., has refused a re- 
appointment to the position. Mr. Christensen 
has been a member of the board for twelve 


years, serving in the capacity of clerk for the 
entire term. 


—A new secretary will be elected for the 
Corry, Pa., school district, to succeed Miss 
Myrtle Fuller, who has resigned. 


—Mr. L. C. Henderson, formerly principal of 
the Pineville, Ky., high school, has accepted the 
deanship of the Campbellsville Junior College 
at Campbellsville, Ky. Mr. Henderson is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Fred Conn of Hodgenville. 


—Mr. L. D. McCollister, principal of the high 
school at Bastrop, La., for the past five years, 
has resigned to enter a different line of work. 
Mr. McCollister is succeeded by Mr. James A. 
Garrett. 


—Mr. Ebon Champion of Sadieville, Ky., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at More- 
head. 


—Mr. W. H. Kuhn of Cedar Falls, Ia., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Cam- 
anche. 


—Supt. F. E. Converse of Beloit, Wis., has 
been re-elected for another year. 


—Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley, of Chicago, IIl., 
who has been acting as special advisor on school- 
house planning problems to the Cincinnati 
school board, conducted a ten-day course on 
school planning and construction at Indiana 
University. 


—Mr. H. W. Loy has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Leland, III. 


—Mr. F. G. Rogers, of Lock Haven, Pa., has 
been elected superintendent of schools of Center 
County, Pa., to succeed D. O. Etters. 


STATE SUPT. MARRS RENOMINATED 


State Superintendent S. M. N. Marrs has been 
renominated on the Democratic ticket for the 
office of state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Texas. The nomination is equivalent to 
election. 


Mr. Marrs won a substantial majority over all 
opponents without having made a single political 
speech during the entire time. His campaign 
literature was not sent out until July 4th and 
then only in a limited amount. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


—Dr. Augustus O. Thomas has accepted a 
re-appointment to the office of state commis- 
sioner of education of Maine for another term. 

—Raymond A. Watson of King City, Mo., has 
been made principal of the senior and junior 
high school at Hastings, Nebraska. He will 
have 50 teachers and 1,550 pupils under his 
charge. Mr. Watson is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He taught in King City for 
two years. 

—Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh, superintendent of 
schools at Lewiston, Ohio, has resigned to be- 
come chairman of the State Department of Vis- 
ual Education. 

—Supt. H. B. Turner of Warren City, O., has 
been re-elected for a four-year term, at an an- 
nual salary of $6,500. 

—Dr. Bruce B. Robinson has been appointed 
director, and Miss Elizabeth H. Dexter chief, of 
the social service of the clinic in the department 
of child guidance, which has been organized in 
the schools of Newark, N. J. 

—Mr. George W. Reavis, of Jefferson City, 
Mo., is a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Mr. Reavis is at present state director of 
vocational education. 

—Mr. Edward H. White of Delaware, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Tiffin, 
to succeed Mr. J. M. A. B. Williams. 

‘harles A. Bowers of Exeter, Neb., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ord. 


—Mr. E. W Garwood, of Van Wert, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Payne. 








intendent of schools at Camden, O. 


—Dr. Ira M. Allen, assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of. Chicago, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Highland 
Park, Mich., to succeed T. J. Knapp. Dr. Allen 
is a graduate of Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis., and holds two degrees given by Teachers 
College of Columbia University. He has held 
supervisory positions at Wichita, Kans., and at 
Springfield, Ill., and while at the latter place 
won a national reputation for his work in ad- 
vancing the supervised study movement in high 
schools. He has contributed to the educational 
journals and has been particularly interested in 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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The Real Test of a Boiler 


is the amount of heat it is capable of absorbing 
from oil or low grade coal and the amount of 
operating attention necessary. 


ROSS Boilers 


in Schools 


have built a reputation by just 
such functioning, the evidence 
of which is the steady increase 
in the number of installations 
where extremely low operating 
costs and absolute dependabil- 
ity were essential to the profits. 























In construction ROSS Boilers 
not only comply with the 
American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers Code, but re- 
ceive two inspections during 
construction and a final test 
under hydrostatic pressure 
by qualified inspectors and 
stamped, A. S. M. E. Stand- 
ard. 






No. 30 and No. 1 
Ross Boilers are made in 30 sizes 
with capacities from 400 to 27000 
square feet. 

There are ten reasons for ROSS Boiler 

Economy. May we send them to you? 


Send for our latest catalog. 


The FROS Nanifactaring Co. 


Since 1851 


AX works. 1524 HENDERSON ST., GALESBURG, ILL. 
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“PURO” SANITARY 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Where children gath- 
er, pure water and 
sanitary fountains are 
indispensable. 

















Puro Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountains prevent 
germ diseases, since 
the lips cannot touch 
the nozzle. 


Protect the health of 
the children placed in 
your care by install- 
ing “Puro” Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains in 
your schools. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CO. 


Haydenville, 


A FEW PURO USERS 


School Installations 


Bentwood, Va. 
Benton, Pa. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
East Orange, N. J. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Haydenville, Mass. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Winchester, Ky. 
Santee, Ga. 
Mitchell, S. D. 
Clemson, S. C. 
Tyron, N. C. 





Mass. 






Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble 


made of 


BRONZE 
BRASS 
IRON 


For ages these three metals have been 
used in outdoor service. They are 
everywhere accepted because of their 
ability to withstand exposure and 
abuse. 


Font 


Lasts a Lifetime 
for 


School Yards -- Playgrounds 


Write for Booklet “What to Know 


Patented + os : 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


Anti-freezing 


Also dependable, long life Drinking Fountains and Bubbler 
Heads for School Buildings. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 











“EBCO” 


Steel Partitions 


for Toilet Rooms 


are attractive, durable 
and more sanitary — 


There are no crevices to harbor germs and dirt. 
They are made strong and attractively finished 
—can’t be defaced by cutting and are not too 


expensive. 


Send for Free Catalogue. 
THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 


186 Lucas Street 


Columbus, Ohio 


“Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, Wash Sinks, Steel 
Partitions and Drinking Fountains.” 


Bradley 


Washfountains 





REQUIRE BUT A 


PROMOTE BOTH | 
MINIMUM OF 


CLEANLINESS AND j 
SANITATION 


‘*The First Cost 


is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every type of 
public lavatories, there is no Eatuee 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





JANITOR SERVICE 





\ 


“A 


Hughes High School 


ae 


A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technical High Schoel. 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, Il. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 
School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Fond du Lac High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 
Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 
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*\. PLUMBING 


FIXTURES 


The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 


PLATE 4373N 


Vitreous China drinking 


fountain, 
bracket, lever handle self-closing fountain valve 


} Sr Utility and “Desien 


Beauty of design and finish is a characteristic of 


OXC() Plumbing Fixtures. Yet, utility and dura- 
bility have not been sacrificed in its attainment. 


Every onc) Fixture is designed to meet the re- 
quirements for which it is recommended in school 
service. Beauty, utility and durability are embodied 
in every detail of construction. 


The best proof of the success of \QNC() Fixtures 
in schools, is indicated by their use for over 45 years. 


Let us furnish you with further particulars con- 
cerning ‘X0QMC() Plumbing Fixtures for your schools. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


concealed EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


with vitreous china bubbler, concealed pressure 


regulator, china index push button faucet, 34-inch 
supply pipe, loose key stop-cock, outlet strainer 


and 1%-inch plain “P” trap. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 122) 
continuation school work, kindergarten work, su- 
pervision, and visiting teacher work. 

Mr. T. J. Knapp, who retires at this time to 
begin a three-year leave of absence, has com- 
pleted fifteen years of service and has won a 
reputation for his advanced and progressive edu- 
cational policies. 

—Mr. Edwin D. Graber, superintendent of 
schools at Westwood, N. J., died suddenly at his 
home in Manhattan, New York City, in his 64th 
year. Dr. Graber was a graduate of Mount 
Union College and the National Normal Univer- 
sity, and had completed graduate work at Wash- 
ington University and at Harvard. 

—Notable tribute has been paid by educators 
to Dr. Frank M. McMurry, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on the occasion of his retirement from active 
service. Associates of the college faculty, for- 
mer students, leading New York City educators 
and others joined in honoring him at a dinner 
given at the Hotel Astor on July 23rd. Among 
the speakers were Dean James E. Russell, of 
Teachers College; Dr. Frank P. Bachman, of 
the General Education Board; Prof. Annie E. 
Moore of Teachers College; Miss Roxanna 
Steele, of the Kalamazoo Teachers College; Dr. 
Bruce R. Payne, of Peabody College; Dr. Lotus 
D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota, and 
a number of other prominent educators. Dr. 
Franklin Baker was toastmaster. 

—C. C. Hancock is the principal of the new 
half-million dollar Northside high school at 
Richmond, Virginia. 

—Ohio. H. B. Turner re-elected superintend- 
ent at Warren for three years, at $6,500; Prin- 
cipal Alva Stine of Nankin goes to Applecreek 
as superintendent at a salary of $2,200. Marshall 
McDaniel succeeds Stine at Nankin. A. C. Hun- 
Singer of Burbank goes as superintendent to 
Savanna. Superintendent C. E. Budd has been 
re-elected at Loudonville for the thirty-third 
year. Principal S. H. Pollack of Lowellville was 
elected superintendent at Sebring. T. E. Hook 
was re-elected superintendent at Troy for a 
four-year term. P. E. Arnold was re-elected 
for a three-year term superintendent at Mount 
Gilead. E. O. Trescott was re-elected superin- 
tendent for a four-year term at Girard. W. A. 
Walls re-elected superintendent at Kent. F. H. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Jacobs re-elected superintendent at Verona. Su- 
perintendent H. C. Dieterich re-elected at Bex- 


ley. Superintendent W. M. Schumacher of 
Hiram elected superintendent of Paulding 
County. Superintendent J. J. Dick of North 
Robinson elected superintendent of Crawford 
County. Superintendent L. F. Schumaker re- 
elected at Cridersville. Superintendent J. W. 
Coleman of Amsterdam was elected superin- 
tendent of Hocking County. Harold E. Ryder 
re-elected superintendent of Sandusky County. 
Reed Johnston succeeds J. E. Way as superin- 
tendent at Westerville. Mr. Way has gone to 
Waverly. 

—Supt. Frank W. Ballou of Washington, D. 
C., has been re-elected for another term. 

—Mr. R. E. Taylor of Herculaneum, Mo., has 
been re-elected for a third term, at a salary of 
$3,000 per year. 

—Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, superintendent of 
schools at Ware, Mass., has resigned to become 
professor of English at Hunter College, New 
York City. Dr. Reilly is the author of a num- 
ber of articles on English and is a frequent con- 
tributor to educational and literary journals. 

—Mr. Alton W. Bush of Ware, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a teaching position in the high school at 
Framingham, Mass. 

—Mr. Wm. E. Cottle, formerly principal of 
the high school at Ware, Mass., has become head 
of the high school at Hamilton. 

—RMr. Harris V. Bear has been elected as su- 

perintendent of the new school district at Mi- 
amisburg, O. The appointment is for a four- 
year term, beginning with August first. 
Mr. Joseph A. Ewart of Milton, Mass., has 
accepted the superintendency at Stamford, 
Conn. During the six-year period of service, 
Mr. Ewart was responsible for the reorganiza- 
tion of the school system and for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the school plant. He 
also secured the adoption of a comprehensive 
plan for future school building work and aided 
in the establishment of orchestras in the ele- 
mentary high schools. 

—Mr. Harold M. Downes has been elected 
principal of the high school at North Plainfield, 
N. J. 

—J. Q. Emery has resigned his position as 
food commissioner of Wisconsin, to accept a po- 
sition as principal of the junior high at Fort 





FACTORIES: 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


BRANCHES: 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 


a 


Atkinson, Wis. Mr. Emery was formerly state 
superintendent of public instruction. He is 83 
years of age. By teaching one year he will be 
eligible to a pension under the state pension law. 

—J. H. Beveridge was re-elected superintend- 
ent of the Omaha, Nebraska, schools at his pres- 
ent salary of $10,000 a year. This is Mr. Bev- 
eridge’s ninth year in Omaha during which time 
three high schools and ten grade buildings have 
been constructed. During this period the high 
school attendance was increased from 4,000 to 
8,900. The teaching corps, it is said, is among 
the best in this country. 

—The proceedings of the Minnesota School 
Board Association have been printed in pamphlet 
form. The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, B. K. Saure, Glenwood; Vice-President, M. 
W. Williams, Lanesboro; Secretary-Treasurer, 
John E. Palmer, Clinton. 

—The Harmon Foundation of New York City, 
has offered $2,000 to each of fifty cities for the 
establishment of playgrounds. The boards of 
education of Bucyrus, Sidney, Fremont, and 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, have been successful in se- 
curing endowments. 

—The New York City legislature at its last 
session passed an enabling act whereby the New 
York City board of education may elect William 
L. Ettinger, superintendent emeritus. Thus far 
the board has not acted in the matter and it is 
said that action will have to be postponed until 
January 1 next owing to a lack of funds for the 
salary involved. 

—After nearly fifty years of service in the 
schools, James B. T. Demarest retires as prin- 
cipal of public school No. 184, New York City. 

—T. Adrian Curtis, principal of school No. 
186, New York City, was elected district super- 
intendent by the board of education. He suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Cecil A. Kidd. Mr. Curtis has 
been in the service of the school system for 
twenty-eight years. For the last fifteen years 
he has been elementary school principal. 

—Dr. John E. Kiffin, principal of the Queens 
Continuation School, New York City, was mar- 
ried to Miss Elsie Luckings of Astoria, N. Y. 

—The retirement of W. E. Stark from the 
Stanford, Conn., school superintendency was ef- 
fected by a bare majority. The minority, con- 
sisting of Warren F. Cressy, Wm. T. Godfrey, 
M. D., Richard Plumbey, and Miss Dorothy 
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Heroy believe that Mr. Stark did excellent work. 
“Our esprit de corps, our educational methods, 
our physical plant, and our administrative field 
are all the better for his coming,” says Miss 
Heroy. The people of Stanford realize this as 
has been evidenced by two mass meetings held 
in support of Mr. Stark; and the formation of 
a non-partisan public school association for the 
purpose of preventing a repetition of this un- 
fortunate experience. 

—Mr. George A. Spencer, first assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction of Indiana, 
has announced his resignation to enter private 
business. 

—Mr. R. H. Brown, for the past two years 
superintendent of the Morristown, Tenn., schools, 
has announced his resignation. 

—Mr. S. L. Peterson of Cutbank, Wash., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Che- 
welah. 

—Mr. F. E. King of Marshall, Mich., has re- 
tired after 47 years of service. Mr. King is 
succeeded by Mr. E. H. Vandenbelt, of Bad Axe. 

—Mr. G. H. Garwood of McComb, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Payne. He 
succeeds H. W. Loy. 

—Mr. G. W. Maple of Camden, Ind., has ac- 
cepted an administrative position in the Central 
high school at South Bend, Ind. 

—Mr. E. N. White of Delaware, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Republic, to 
succeed J. M. A. B. Williams. 

—Mr. W. B. Crumpton has been re-elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Lumberton, N.C. Mr. 
Crumpton has been in charge of the Lumberton 
schools for the past four years. 

—Mr. W. S. Whitaker of George Washington 
University, has been elected principal of the high 
school at Lumberton, N. C. 

—Mrs. G. D. Matheson of Bennettsville, S. C., 
has been placed in charge of the kindergarten 
department at Lumberton, N. C., for the year. 

—Mr. E. H. White of Delaware, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Republic. 

—Mr. Arthur Swartz of Peoria, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at New Lex- 
ington. 


Don’t take chances with wooden stands. 
injury to spectators by installing a Safe Wayne Steel Grandstand. 


Scores of leading schools and colleges own Wayne Stands. 
You can buy any number of seats to suit your needs. Immediate 


No foundations are required. 


Write or wire. 
mation will follow. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Factory and Main Office 
Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 


WAYNE, PA. 


Distributors in Cambridge, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis. 


Beer ee eee er ee re er TTT 


Start Your Football Season Safely with a 


Wayne Steel Sectional Grandstand 
On Your Field 


State requirements. 





—Mr. G. H. Snyder of Amsden, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Vermilion. 


—Mr. W. G. Seatberry of Gallipolis, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Wells- 
ton. He succeeds J. ©. Timberman, who re- 
signed. 


—Supt. J. L. Foust of Owensboro, Ky., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. Mr. Foust 
has been head of the school system for the last 
five years. 


—Mr. C. A. Kitch, Jr., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at King City, Mo., to suc- 
ceed R. A. Watson. 


—Mr. John Carroll has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 


—Mr. H. E. Smith of Oconto, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Antigo, to 
succeed J. F. Waddell, who has gone to South 
Milwaukee. 


—Mr. R. N. Hatch of Maywood, Calif., has 
been elected superintendent of the Midway 
School District at Fellows, Calif. 


—Mr. H. B. Clement and Mr. R. J. Taylor 
recently declined reelection to the board of edu- 
cation at Birmingham, Mich., and their places 
have been filled by the election of Mr. R. A. 
Palmer and Mr. J. W. Parry. Mr. Clement and 
Mr. Taylor had completed six years of service, 
during which a million-dollar program of build- 
ing had been carried out. 


—Mr. G. M. Wiley of Greenwood, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
La Crosse, Wis. Mr. Wiley. succeeds B. E. Mc- 
Cormick, who resigned after sixteen years of 
service. 

—RMr. Leslie -Nelson, of Sioux City, Ia!, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at New- 
man Grove, Nebr. 

—Mr. C. E. Beck of Thorntown, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Columbia 
City. He succeeds Mr. O. M. Craig, who has 
gone to Bluffton. 


—E. T. Chapman was reelected superintend- 
ent of the New Kensington, Pa., schools for a 
period of three years. He came to New Ken- 
sington as principal in 1916, was promoted to 
the position of supervisor in 1918 and elected 


Prevent possibility of 


Unskilled laborers can quickly 


Prices and complete infor- 
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superintendent in 1924 to succeed Berlin Emp- 
field. Mr. Chapman is a graduate of the Nor- 
mal College of Ashland, Ohio, and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

—Mr. Adolph Hafner has been elected clerk of 
the school board of Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wis. 


—Buckingham, Va. Plummer F. Jones suc- 
ceeded John A. Twyman as county superintend- 
ent of schools on July 1. 


—Supt. A. T. Greenman has been reelected for 
a fourth term as head of the schools at Marine 
City, Mich. 

—Spencer, Mass. The school board has for 
the twentieth consecutive year voted a fifty- 
dollar increase in salary to teachers taking ap- 
proved summer school courses. The increase is 
given in addition to the regular annual increase 
in salary. 


—Dr. Charles B. Lewis of West Chester, Pa., 
has been appointed director of health at Provi- 
dence, R. I. Dr. Lewis will have charge of the 
school hygiene work which was formerly under 
the direction of the city health department. 


—Dr. Payson Smith, head of the educational 
department of Massachusetts, has been honored 
by the Ithaca Institute of Public School Music. 
The Payson Smith scholarship has been created 
and will be awarded to any young man or woman 
in the United States who is reasonably talented 
in music and stands highest in examinations to 
be provided for. 


—Dr. Carleton W. Washburne, superintendent 
of the Winnetka, IIl., schools, and originator of 
the so-called Winnetka plan, recently delivered 
a series of lectures before the Detroit Teachers’ 
College. 


—Mr. John Symons, principal of the junior- 
senior high school at Coldwater, Mich., has 
entered upon the ninth year of service in the 
schools. Mr. Symons has developed a new sys- 
tem, under which each student in the junior- 
senior high school pays five cents a week to his 
group leader. For that small amount, he re- 
ceives a ticket to home games and debates, and 
also a copy of the school paper published twice 
a month. The enrollment of the school is about 
700, and membership in the group organization 
is practically one hundred per cent. 
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ADDITION TO FRANCIS JOSEPH REITZ HIGH SCHOOL—EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Architect—J. C. LLEWELLYN Co., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Associate Architect—CHAsS. L. TROUTMAN, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Heating Contractors— 
GOTTMAN & WEBER Co., EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Heatovents in this New Evansville School 


RCHITECTS, contractors and 
school boards everywhere are 
enthusiastic about the appearance and 
performance of the Buckeye Heato- 
vent. 


It is finished with the same care and 
workmanship as any fine piece of fur- 
niture or expensive automobile. The 
Buckeye Heatovent, unit system of 
heating and ventilating, is made in any 
finish and will harmonize with the in- 
terior of your particular building. 


Upon request we will send you an illus- 
trated booklet giving full information 
about the Buckeye Heatovent . 


Buckeye Heatovent incorporate the 
latest and best engineering principles 
and are constructed of the very high- 
est class materials and workmanship. 
These features, together with that 
intangible asset ““Buckeye Service’’ in- 
sure your clients against poor ventila- 
tion and future repair bills. 


Full description and detailed drawings are to be had in our data book for architects 
and engineers, available on request. But our complete service includes, also, that of 
co-operation on the part of members of our engineering staff, who will consult with 


you on your heating problems. 


Our new catalog is ready. Write for your copy now. 


Any of our Branches can supply you. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


2017 Fourth Ave., North, Birmingham, Ala. 
216 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

321 Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 

3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
400 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


321 Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fales Building, Seattle, Washington. 

226 Kirk Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

1101 Realty Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Enforce Drinking 
Sanitation 


—in the building and on the playgrounds with 
these two types of Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant 


Fountains. 
school’s requirements. 


They have been designed for every 


The contamination of lip-contact is eliminated, be- 
cause lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. Clear, fresh 
water always flows and the slight slant stream 
prevents water from falling back upon the jet. 


The R-S lines include Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 


Write for catalog with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 





TEACHERS 
SALARIES 


THE NEWARK SALARY SCHEDULE 

The salary schedule devised for the schools of 
Newark, N. J., submitted by Superintendent 
David B. Corson, and effective by September 1, 
is the result of exhaustive study of the subject. 

The salaries begin with a minimum and are 
subject to increases in from eight to thirteen 
steps until the maximum is reached. The sal- 
ary of the director of special studies begins with 
$3,100 and increases in eight steps to $5,000. 
The general supervisor begins with a minimum 
of $2,800 until it reaches the maximum of $4,- 
500. The assistant supervisor’s salary is in- 
creased in ten steps from $2,200 to $4,200. As- 
sistant superintendent of schools $5,800-$8,500. 

The salaries in the senior high schools are in- 
creased in steps varying from seven to twelve. 
The minimum and maximum is fixed as follows: 
Principal, $4,400-$7,000. Assistant to principal, 
$2,200-$4,200. Dean of girls, same. The junior 
high schools will pay the following salaries: 
Principal, $3,100-$5,900; vice-principal $2,300- 
$3,600; assistant, $1,900-$3,400. 

The salaries provided for the elementary 
schools: range as follows: Principals having 18 
or more classes, $3,100 to $5,500. Principals hav- 
ing less than 19 classes, $2,900-$4,700. Vice 
principal, $2,900-$3,400. Head assistant and 
first assistant, $1,700-$3,200. Special assistants, 
electricity, printing, art in platoon, $1,700- 
$3,200. Kindergarten directress, $1,500-$2,800. 
Assistant, $1,500-$2,600. 

Special classes, such as ungraded, binet, blind, 
speech improvement, crippled, aenemic, head 
teacher: $2,200-$3,400; assistant, $1,700-$3,200. 
School for deaf, principal, $2,900-$5,500. Assist- 
ant, $1,800-$3,300. Teacher clerks, $1,500- 
$2,500. 

It is estimated that the general salary raise 
implied in the schedule will raise the cost in 
1926-27 by $91,700; in 1927-28 by $197,600 and 
in 1928-29 by $297,300. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—The special salaries committee of the Cin- 

cinnati school board has presented a report on 








the new salary schedule, which is based on nine 
months of survey of the salary problem of school 
teachers. The recommendations of the commit- 
tee will be given special study by the superin- 
tendent and the board of education before they 
are finally approved. 

Under the proposed schedule, the beginning 
salary for all teachers is fixed at $1,600 a year, 
as compared with the present $1,200 a year. 
Elementary teachers now receiving a maximum 
of $2,000 and high school teachers with a pres- 
ent maximum of $2,800 will be entitled to a 
maximum of $3,000, $2,225, and $3,100, depend- 
ing upon the class in which they fall, based upon 
the training and experience. 

Under the schedule, the teachers are divided 
into three classes. Two years of normal or col- 
lege education place a teacher in Class One, en- 
titling the teacher to $100 annual automatic in- 
crease until a maximum of $2,000 is reached. 

Three years of such training will place a 
teacher in Class Two, with a $125 automatic in- 
crease until a maximum of $2,225 is reached. 
A bachelor of arts degree, or its equivalent, in 
a college or university, will place a teacher in 
Class Three, with $150 annual increase to a 
maximum of $3,100. 

A teacher in Class One or Two may progress 
to Class Three by study during school or sum- 
mer vacation, the teacher’s salary depending en- 
tirely upon the extent of training and experi- 
ence. The automatic increases cover a stipulated 
period of years until the maximum in each class 
is reached, and special increments are provided 
above the maxima for those with extra qualifi- 
cations, such as a master’s degree or a doctor of 
philosophy degree. 

—Yakima, Wash. School teachers of Yakima 
County, Wash., received in salaries last year a 
total of $798,135, according to Asst. Supt. T. E. 
Ridgway. This is a gain of $22,196 over the 
total paid for 1924-1925, or a little less than 
three per cent. 

High school teachers commanded the best sal- 
aries. Thirty-nine men in the high schools of 
the county received a total of $62,893 in salaries, 
or $1,612 each, and the 80 women drew salaries 
amounting to $122,350, or $1,530 each. 

In the high schools the average for men teach- 
ers has advanced from $1,598 to $1,612 and the 
average salary for men teachers has fallen off 
from $1,538 to $1,530. In the grades, the same 
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Wall Fountain 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. 


Pedestal 
Fountain 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the 
playground. 








thing is noticeable, the average salary for men 
teachers has advanced from $1,239 to $1,286, 
while the salary for women teachers has dropped 
from an average of $1,223 to $1,210. 

—Providence, R. I. The salaries of clerks in 
the office of the board of education have been 
fixed at $1,000 for the first year and $100 addi- 
tional for each year, until $1,500 has been 
reached, and an additional $100 in the eleventh 
year. Clerks must serve six years before they 
are granted an increase of $200. Clerks who 
have served less than six years will be given 
increases of $100. 

—Duluth, Minn. The salaries of teachers in 
the schools during the 1926-1927 year will total 
$1,313,325, as compared with $1,269,425 in 1925- 
1926. The largest item in the salary schedule 
for the coming school year is $571,600 for kin- 
dergarten and elementary teachers. Last year 
a total of $549,275 was paid for kindergarten 
and elementary teachers’ salaries. 


EW RULES & 
REGULATIONS 


RULES FOR OPENING OF SCHOOLS 

The principals of the New York City schools 
have formulated the following rules to guide 
teachers in the fall opening of schools: 

At the beginning of the term, “set your house 
in order” promptly: 

Size the children and assign seats. See that 
no child sits in a seat that is too high or too low 
for him. Place children with poor hearing or 
poor eyesight in advantageous positions. 

Make a seating plan of the class. It helps 
discipline because it makes it easier for the 
teacher to call pupils. 

Drill on standing and sitting; on putting the 
benches and desks up and down noiselessly. 

Have a definite place for line formation; 4 
certain route between seats and door. 

Have a method of getting clothing and of 
putting it away. Place monitors, if necessary, 
at clothing doors or to direct distribution. 

Acquaint the children with your method of 
caring for books, pencils, papers, and other ma- 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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44 and other 

blic Buildings 

Universal Heating and 
Ventilating Units 


Effective Control of Temperature 
Quiet Operation + Simplicity 
Reliability «+ +« +« Economy 








PROVED BY 13 YEARS OF SATISFACTORY OPERATION 


Above shows the construction of the new Wri 
Universal Unit with single-phase, quiet rite for Catalog 


operating motor which eliminates the 


need of motor generator set, complicated A M E R I te A N B L O W E R CO M PA N =. D ET R O I 4 


switch boards, wiring, etc. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


(563) 


merican Rlower 


‘ ere 
surocce’” VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 188! 












MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 





THE AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, 6004 RUSSELL ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


Please send me information on the items checked below. 


| 






Universal Heating and Ventilat- American Blower ‘ American Blower 
ing Units Equipment for Mechanical Draft Air Conditioning Equipment 
’ American Blower Heating American Blower American 

Equipment Ventilating Equipment Electric Ventilators 


) for new building \ CROSS OUT ONE 


1 DESIRE INFORMATION ON EQUIPMENT , to replace old equipment { 


Street Address———__________.....[. City and State 








Name 








ie Peano 
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For Long and Satisfactory Service Use AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 


permits window ventilation. 


It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order—is 
strong and durable—good looking and well made. 


AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 
any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 


For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 


vas is recommended. 


The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 


shade. 


(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 


They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 





(Concluded from Page 123) 
terial; for passing, collecting and storing them 
in the closet. 

Select and assign monitors for routine work 
connected with inkwells, blackboards, clothing, 
windows, floors, distribution of paper, textbooks, 
etc. Have monitors work under your super- 
vision. Warning: Do not have too many moni- 
tors; they complicate matters. 

Have all materials for work ready before the 
beginning of the session; papers, books, supple- 
mentary work, illustrative material, paints, etc. 

Place your daily plan and your time schedule 
on the desk or in some conspicuous place where 
you can refer to them frequently. 

Keep a strict account of tests, oral work, and 
other data that will aid you in giving the child 
a just mark on the report card. Do not trust 
your own judgment. 

Issue report cards on time and inspect for 
proper signature when cards are returned. 

During the first week of the term obtain and 
retain parents’ signature and business address 
oy future reference. Also, the telephone num- 

Yr, 

See that all pictures, charts, etc., are properly 
hung, frequently dusted, and kept in repair. 


Any general form of pupil cooperation for 
the entire school must have the loyal coopera- 
tion of every teacher. 


All class officers to be elected should be chosen 
by ballot, and not by a viva voce vote. This plan 
affords a practical lesson in civics. 

Teachers should exercise an ex-officio power 
of control to remove from office any officer whose 
negligence or inefficiency has been proved. 


All officers to be chosen should be elected by 
a majority and not by a plurality vote. 


Teachers must be on the watch to see that no 
elected or appointed officer assumes any special 
privilege or unfair advantage because of his or 
her position. 


—The Philadelphia board of education has 
been asked to approve an amendment to the 
rules governing the use of school buildings for 
public meetings and entertainments. The rule, 
as amended, reads: 


“Schoolhouses used as elementary schools 
shall be opened for meetings and entertainments 


MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 
Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 


The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 


MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 


KANSAS CITY 














CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 


Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 
Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 
Patented Brackets. 








for educational purposes, where the principal 
of the school is in direct control of the function, 
and the superintendent of schools has approved 
of the use of the building. 

“1. Schoolhouses or yards may be opened and 
used for meetings and entertainments for edu- 
cational purposes, or for such other uses as may 
properly promote the welfare of the school, 
under the supervision of the principal of the 
school or some member of the faculty designated 
by him or by other person designated by the 
superintendent of schools, whether admission is 
charged or not, provided that application for 
such use shall, in each case, be approved, in writ- 
ing, by the superintendent of schools, and pro- 
vided further that the board of public education 
shall have the right to require, from time to 
time, information regarding the funds held by 
persons or organizations collected or received 
by such use of school premises.” 

—The Seattle, Wash., board of education has 
no rules governing the dress of girls at school, 
but the principals recommend simplicity as to 
style and materials. This method of carrying 
out a desirable regulation has been effective. 

—Requests for schoolrooms to be used for 
religious instruction were denied by the board 
of education of Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Rules Governing Stage Curtains and Settings in 
School Auditoriums 

Under the rules of the New York City board 
of education, dramatic performances requiring 
scenery, draperies, drops, stage settings, spot- 
lights, top border lights, footlights, and electri- 
cal equipment are not permitted on any stage, 
nor is any such equipment to be installed unless 
approved. 

Where the erection of a curtain is contem- 
plated, it is required that approval be secured 
in advance from the district superintendent and 
the superintendent of school buildings. Such 
curtain must be fireproof and is permitted only 
as a drapery in the proscenium opening. The 
actual installation of the curtain and the details 
must be supervised by the superintendent of 
school buildings. 

No non-fireproof curtain, scenery, or stage 
fittings of any kind other than the one fireproof 
curtain which is provided for a school, may be 
used on any stage in a school auditorium for 


any dramatic performance, without the written 
permission of the superintendent of school 
buildings and the district superintendent. 

Where any combustible material in the form 
of curtains, scenery, or stage fittings has here- 
tofore been installed without authority, all such 
combustible material must be removed from the 
stage without delay. 


TEN SUGGESTIONS TO PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 

School superintendents are interested primar- 
ily in what you can contribute to their systems, 
not in how you will improve your own prospects; 
govern yourself accordingly. 

Letters of application should be well con- 
structed and carefully written; a poor letter is 
often the beginning of the end. 

Read carefully and follow the instructions 
which accompany application blanks; a teacher 
who is careless when a position is at stake is not 
likely to reform after election. 

A small photograph of good quality is pleas- 
ing to the eye; cheap reproductions are poor 
taste. 

List professional references who will report 
your work as they have seen it; your personal 
friends and your pastor are not usually compe- 
tent to judge teaching ability. 

If a personal interview is requested, conduct 
yourself with simplicity and naturalness; re- 
member that modesty is ever a popular trait. 

Do not admit that you can teach everything; 
you may be allowed to do so—elsewhere. 

Do not tell school officials how ultra faithful 
you will be if elected; this is a much repeated 
story which has lost its magic. 

Do not use school board members or other in- 
fluential citizens; to do so is a confession 0 
professional impotence; besides, it isn’t fair to 
those who are used in this way. 

Do not waste the time of busy school officials. 
A teacher who possesses the type of personality 
which is desirable in the profession, will sense 
when an interview is over. 


The board of education of San Antonio, Texas, 
has been given by the voters during the past 
five vears for new school buildings the sum of 
$3.350.000. Of this amount $2,000,000 was 
voted in 1925. 
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Consider ‘‘After-Cost’’ First! 


A school board that considers only first cost does 
not effect the economy that it seeks to bring cronies 


about. Equipment purchased solely on a first- 

price basis is likely to prove so expensive after 

installation that there is waste of funds instead 

of saving. 

Haas Flush Valves and Haas Water Closets are FLUSH 


not built to sell because of tempting prices. They VALVES 


are sold to thinking school boards on their record Haas Flush Valves have no complicated 


of lowest maintenance cost during the long years mechanisms, no small ports to clog, no 
’ needle-point adjustments, no metal-to-metal 


of service that thev render. contacts that cause rapid wear, and are in- 

- ternally self-cleansing in all waters. Instant 
adjustment and positive control of after-fill. 
Guaranteed five years. 


Yet the initial price of Haas equipment is very 
low considering its quality. Remarkable free- 
dom from repair and the elimination of water 
wastage may be expected from it when in use. 


Haas Flush Valves are built for extraordinarily 
hard usage—built to withstand five to fifty times 
more service than is required in the home—at 
the hands of non-owners who are not concerned 
about the abuse of public property. 


Thirty years’ experience stands behind Haas 
Flush Valves—thousands of installations under 
the most widely varying conditions. Doubtless 
there are Haas installations near you, where you 
can form first-hand opinions of their quality. 
Write, and we shall be pleased to tell you where 
you can conveniently see Haas equipment in 
operation. 








CHERRY AVE. SCHOOL SIMMS SCHOOL GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO CANTON ‘OHIO. HUNTINGTON W.VA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Catalogue sent upon request to school board officials and architects. 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO Established 1896 





















THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHY 


IT IS THE BEST 


SHOWER SUPPLY CONTROL 


RELIABILITY DURABILITY 
ACCESSIBILITY 








DIAL REMOVED. THE ONLY COVER REMOVED, GIVING 
TOOL REQUIRED TO TAKE ACCESS TO VALVE DISCS. 
THE MIXER APART IS A 

SCREW DRIVER. 






REPLACING VALVE SEATS. 


ARE OPERATED BY THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
Write for Bulletin S. B. 15X 












Potter an alae ae oer 


“Drawing Show's 
“Method - Operation 





WHY WORRY 


any longer about loss of life due to 
fire or panic in your 


School Buildings 


Install 


POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPES 


and your worries will be over for the next 25 or 
30 years. 


THE HEATING PLANT 
adds a serious fire hazard to your building. Place 
your order with us early enough so the fire escape 
can be installed before cold weather sets in. 


Write for literature and list of installations 
near you. 


Potter Manufacturing Corporation 
General Office 


1860 Conway Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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WE OFFER ATTRACTIVE PRICES ON PANIC BOLTS 
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Evernu 


—— Hard Rubber 





Evernu is the perfect seat. The }}||/|/||! 
interior wall of special hardrubber_ |}! |/|||// 
of great strength and the outside || ||| 
surface of solid color hard rubber 
are vulcanized under hydraulic | 
Pressure into one lasting piece. 





No finish to wear off. No joints to 
open up. The hollow center pro- 
vides lightness with strength. The 
hinge is as durable as the seat. 


For school buildings 


as well as 
master bathrooms 


WHY NOT have the everlasting fine appearance of 
Evernu seats in schools as well as fine residences, 
hotels and apartments? It costs no more. In fact, it 
costs less. No finish to wear off. Norepairs. No re- 
placements. The first cost is the last. And the first 
cost is reasonable—no more than you are asked for 
other seats. We shall be glad to mail an Evernu 
catalog listing a model for every bowl. 





THE NEVER SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 
DEPT. 139, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
Founded 1905 


The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats inthe World 





Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing f e a- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System, 





Advantages of .ndi.u con Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
The high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 
Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


e e . 
New York Indianapolis 
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Detroit ee Milwaukee 
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Need More Rooms in a Hurry? 


Here’s 


the solution and a practical one. 


Order a double Ambler Asbestos School Building like illustration below. 
Panelled, roofed, sheathed with fireproof Ambler Asbestos building mate- 


rial of the most permanent and substantial type. 


The upkeep is negligible, as 


the main areas of these unique buildings have absolutely no need for paint. 
Shipped in standard, easily-handled sections that can be speedily erected, yet 

the buildings have the appearance of structures costing several times as much. 

Can be salvaged later at a large part of original cost. 


We'd be delighted to furnish an estimate covering your needs and tell you 
of the many school boards we are serving. 


2013 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEWARK SCHOOLS OPEN IN SUMMER 


Regardless of the heat which gripped the met- 
ropolitan area, almost 20,000 students in New- 
ark, N. J., attended school this summer under 
the all-year plan, which is being continued as a 
result of the favorable report of a committee 
appointed to survey the schools of the city. 

During the summer Newark operated the fol- 
lowing schools on the all-year plan: Central 
high school, a junior high school, and five ele- 
mentary schools on the alternating all-year 
plan. Of 85,291 students in Newark, 19,659 are 
under instruction on the all-year plan. 

Under the plan, teachers receive an additional 
one-fifth of their salary for the extra two 
months of service. Students are enabled to com- 
plete the full elementary school course in a 
shorter time, making it possible to complete the 
high school in three years. To those students 
who are forced to leave the elementary school, 
the shorter course allows them to attend the 
Boys’ Industrial School in Newark. The ele- 
mentary course of eight years is covered in six 
years. 

The all-year student has a week’s vacation at 
Christmas and Easter, and is given a two weeks’ 
vacation beginning August 14th. There is no 
reduction in the maximum amount of classwork 
nor is there a tendency of lax effort. 

The findings of the survey show that for the 
three years, 1923, 1924, and 1925, the average 
Saving per capita of each graduate of all-day 
high school in comparison to the traditional high 
school graduate was approximately $500. The 
traditional high schools reported $1,492 per cap- 
ita cost for each graduate in 1925, while the all- 
year school reported $1,114, or $3 78 less than 
the per capita cost of the traditional high school. 
given in segregated classes. 


TAXING PUPIL FAILURE 


Should the parents of boys who fail in a 
term’s work at school because of lack of home 
cooperation be made to pay the cost of such 
wasted opportunity? The question is answered 
in the affirmative by Ernest Darwin Daniels of 
the New York City boys’ high school. He com- 
putes the cost of “repeaters” in New York City 
alone at something like $3,000,000 a year. Mr. 
Daniels continues: 


“Most pupils fail because they do not or will 
not prepare their home work. This is the par- 
ents’ function, not the teachers’. Let the parents 
pay for their neglect. In many European coun- 
tries secondary education is not free. It is in 
America. The right to such a free education 
once does not imply the right to that education 
twice or three times. 


“In private academies, colleges, and univer- 
sities in the United States if a pupil fails and 
has to repeat the parent has to pay twice for 
that course. Fines which had to be paid were 
the penalties for failures in lessons or conduct 
in the great academies in Athens and the same 
practice subsists at Oxford today. Pupils living 
outside the city’s limits have to pay. It is not 
a new principle. Pupils now have to pay for 
damaged or lost books, broken furniture, and 
broken glass. Why shouldn’t they pay for the 
most valuable, lost time? 


“The unruly, vicious, lazy, deceitful pupils 
waste a great deal of the teacher’s time and 
also of the office’s time. In one high school two 
teachers’ whole time and a portion of four other 
teachers’ time is exhausted in correcting petty 
wrongs done by the pupils. The cost to the city 
is at least $10,000 a year. The city should not 
have to pay this. The parents of the wrong- 
doers should pay. 


“Fines in dollars and cents for dishonesty, 
cheating in lessons, lateness, truancy, failures 
which must be paid by the parents, will correct 
at once all these wrongs. No other method has. 
This is the only standard some people can un- 
derstand. Classes could then be much larger. 
It is far easier to teach sixty self-controlled 
boys than twenty uncontrolled. The results 
are better schools, fewer teachers and better 
salaries at the same cost to the city for the 
actual teachers.” 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


228 Pennant Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CONTEST IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 

A contention has arisen between the educa- 
tors of the state of Washington and the state 
government which not only involves the ques- 
tion of school support, but also the mode and 
manner of administration. The immediate 
cause of the contention is found in a series of 
reforms proposed by Governor Hartley which 
went to the legislature last year, but were not 
accepted by that body. But, legislative inac- 
tion has by no means settled the question. It is 
said to be a live question until definitely settled 
one or the other way. 

The governor proceeds on the statement that 
50 per cent of all taxes levied in eleven western 
states go for education. He then contends that 
while education is the biggest business in the 
state of Washington, it is also the “most ne- 
glected in so far as business thought, business 
planning and business management are con- 
cerned. The outstanding characteristic of our 
public school system is its lack of system. It 
is an amazing composite of institutional jeal- 
ousies, sectional rivalries, student enthusiasms, 
— bickerings, inequities and conflicting 
ideas,” 

Declaring that in the formation of the edu- 
cational program the limitations and the wel- 
fare of the individual citizen must be con- 
sidered he adds: “We cannot enrich the state 
by pauperizing its individuals. The perpetuity 
of any governmental institution depends upon 
the ability of the public to maintain it, and it 
is as much a deterrent to progress to build be- 
yond our means as it is to assume a niggardly 
attitude toward essentials.” 

The argument which the governor here seeks 
to emphasize is that the people cannot afford 
longer to bear the tax burden placed upon them 
in carrying out an advanced school program. 
“We are out of economic balance, and instead 
of offering educational opportunity for the 
many we are providing special opportunity for 
the few.” He contends that of the $11,926,515 
levied by the state for 1923 expenditures, $9,- 
494,659 or 76.61 per cent went for education, 
while the balance of 20.39 per cent went for 
all other purposes. 

A further statement by the governor is to 
the effect that in its educational policy the 
state was “taking from the poor and giving to 
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the rich.” Moneys paid into the school fund, 
he holds, were being handed out to schools in 
the rich and popular centers, to the end that 
they might spend more of their own money 
upon frills and fads.” 

Supporting this charge, he cites that the 
west side counties, where the bulk of the 
state’s wealth is located, paid in 1923 to the 
state school fund $3,681,670, and received back 
from that fund $4,847,394, or $1,165,728 more 
than they contributed. In that year King 
county, the wealthiest in the state, contributed 
to the state school fund $1,492,636 and received 
back from that fund $1,826,712; “while strug- 
gling little Douglas, a victim of crop failures, 
paid in $77,489 and was returned $58,861.” 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” declares the gov- 
ernor. “I am not contending for less education, 
but for more education for less money. I am a 
firm believer in the public school. It is in great 
measure the agency upon which we must rely 
to keep inviolate the principles of representa- 
tive constitutional self-government, and to per- 
petuate the fundamentals upon which the Re- 
public is founded. * * * Certainly no good 
citizen can wish to cripple, handicap or render 
the system inefficient or to close its doors to 
anv boy or girl.” 

The first step towards a remedy, as proposed 
by the governor, is to bring the several boards 
now in control of the several higher institutions 
of learning into one body—a state board of 
education. This body is to coordinate the 
schools from the kindergarten to the university, 
and at the same time bring the cost of educa- 
tion more nearly down to the ability of the peo- 
ple to pay for it. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
The publishers having contracts with the 
Texas schools will omit all mention of evolution 
in textbooks on biology and physiology. 

-The superintendent of the Pendleton, Wash- 
ington, schools sent a questionnaire to business- 
men recently to determine what particular thing 
should be stressed in the sc! The majority 





of businessmen held that capaci o understand 
and to carry out directions is of the most im- 
portance. 

A definition of the platoon scho riven 
in the June issue of the Newark Schoo! Bulletin 


issued by the Newark board of education. S. O. 
Hartwell of the Cleveland Survey defines the 


tains AUTOMATIC STREAM 

CONTROL mak them practical 

and sanitary This is simply 4 

device which automatically takes 

care of pressure variation When 

the water pressure 1 low the 

drinking stream is still at same 

height, when the pr ure in- 

creases. the stream DOES NOT s 
VARY. That means you can al- tains? 
ways drink from the same point, 

you need never touch projector 

nor will you ever find the water 

squirt on to the floor! EXCLU- 

SIVELY HALSEY TAYLOR! 


combine utility with art, practicability with sanitation. 
Being side-stream types they are naturally sanitary, but 
being Halsey Taylor they are PRACTICAL —a big 
factor in school work. Due to automatic stream control, 
the drinking stream is ALWAYS at the same height, 
never too high, never too low, and never squirting over 
the bowl onto the corridor floor! 


Write! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, 0. 


Largest Producers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively. 
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platoon school as “a form of organization to 
consist of administrative adjustment through 
which all special rooms, as well as all class- 
rooms, are used throughout the day.” It also 
quotes Dr. Bonser, who holds that “the organiza- 
tion of the platoon curriculum on the mere basis 
of subject matter is artificial, and fails to pro- 
vide for that unity found in life outside of the 
school.” 

—The administrative department of the 
schools at Rock Falls, Ill., has completed a 
scientific classification of the pupils enrolled, 
showing the school record and progress in 
school. According to the classification, 425 
pupils are making normal progress, eleven are 
making rapid progress, and 248 are making 
slow progress. 

In making the classification, several methods 
were used in arriving at the figures named. 
These were intelligence tests, standard achieve- 
ment tests, teachers’ judgments, school records, 
term grades, and physical tests. 

The factors included in the analysis of the 
child were: (a) chronological age; (b) physical 
and physiological age; (c) mental age; (d) social 
age, and (e) educational age. 

—tThe activities of the school staff of Norton, 
Mass., together with reports of contests, 
projects, and other class performances, also the 
official proceedings of the school board are sum- 
marized weekly by the superintendent, Mr. L. 
G. Nourse. 

The newspapers of three near-by cities print 
a column of school news of Norton each Friday. 
The plan has been in operation for two years 
and the newspapers have given the news promi- 
nent space. Through this publicity, the value of 
regular, authentic school news has been forcibly 
brought home to the parents and to the school 
system. 

—A census taken at Beloit, Wis., reveals the 
fact that 150 children are afflicted with speech 
defects. The school board has asked Supt. F. 
E. Converse to investigate the advisability of 
employing a specialist. 

—The school election held in School District 
No. 9, Litchfield, Minn., failed to observe the 
state law. None of the names of candidates, 
except that of Arthur W. Peterson, was filed 
before the date of the election. The ballots were 


Do you know that no 
other fountains offer school executives the practical 
health-safe features of Halsey Taylor Drinking Foun- 















not marked as required by law. It is suggested 
that the Parent-Teachers’ Association do some 
missionary work. 

—Rock Falls, Ill. The school board has com- 
piled statistics showing the growth of the school 
system since 1922. It is shown that the enroll- 
ment has grown from 552 pupils in 1918-19 to 
804 pupils in 1925-26, and the number of eighth 
grade graduates has grown from 21 in 1918-19 
to 63 in 1925-26. The number of teachers em- 
ployed has grown from 19 in 1918-19 to 24 in 
1925-26. 

—Revere, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation of Supt. W. C. McGinnis for 


‘the establishment of a seven-period school day 


for junior and senior high schools. The new 
plan provides for a “no class” period, which will 
be used for rehearsals of clubs and orchestras, 
and for school plays, lectures, entertainments, 
and class meetings. 


—A recent report of the State Education De- 
partment of Massachusetts shows that the city 
of Revere has 26,2 per cent of its population en- 
rolled in the schools. This does not include eve- 
ning school and Americanization classes. The 
estimated enrollment for September, 1926, is 
8,300, which is an increase of more than 600. 


—The radio is to be introduced in the New 
York schools. The board of education has appro- 
priated $2,000 for a radio broadcasting outfit to 
be installed in the Washington Irving high 
school. It is proposed to broadcast lectures 
from here for adult evening classes in other sec- 
tions of the city. 

—“In the Hawaiian Islands there are 240 
schools, with 2,181 teachers and 64,916 pupils,” 
said Emma Davis of the Honolulu normal school 
in a public address. “Naturally there are con- 
siderable numbers of what are sometimes spoken 
of as ‘tourist teachers’—those who come to spend 
a year sightseeing. They bring in new ideas and 
new methods and their experiences are usually 
wider than those of teachers born and educated 
in the islands. But they find themselves dis- 
tinctly handicapped when they are expected to 
teach nature study. The plants and animals of 
their new environment are entirely unfamiliar 
to them; weather conditions are different; the 
rocks and soils may even be unlike those they 
have been accustomed to.” 


(Concluded on Page 136) 
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Bloomington High School 


Bi ington, Illinois 
nee —— East Aurora High School 


Architect: gh § 
A.L.. Pillsbury | Aurora, Illinois 
Plumber: | Architect: . 
Ross lohnson J. C. Liewellyn 
Plumber: 


N. R. Zack Co. 





Centralia High School 
Centralia, Illinois 
Architect: 


Deerfield Shields High School 
Highland Park, Illinois 


A. L. Pillsbury Architect: 
Plumber: | J. C. Llewellyn 
Fowler Prothers Plumber: 


E. Baggot Company 
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El] Paso High School 


Garden High School Sch 
El Paso, Illinois 


Garden, Illinois 


Architect: Architect: 
Plumber: Plumber: 


| 
A. L. Pillsbury | A. L. Pillsbury 


| Walsh & Slattery Walsh & Slattery 


4 + 4 + 
Meeting the Ever Increasing Demand 
For Proven Plumbing 


During the past ten years the absolute neces- ing has been spared in carrying out this aim. 
sity of perfect sanitation in our schools has 


As a result, Clow carries a most complete line 
become more and more apparent. 


of carefully designed, well built plumbing fix- 


Exacting school boards recognize this need, and tures— backed by 48 years of experience and 
are demanding proven plumbing to safeguard dependability, and by an impressive list of 
the health and lives of the future generation. installations that are living through their fifth, 
Since 1878 it has been the aim of the tenth, and fifteenth year of service. 

Clow organization to set the standards in That is why so many schools of the type pic- 
every field that Clow products serve. Noth- tured on this page use Clow for all plumbing. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 201-299 N. TALMAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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School Cafeteria equipped with Gunn Lino Tables 


Lincoln Consolidated School—Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 








(Concluded from Page 134) 

Seven rural schools in Hardin County, O., 
will not open their doors this year when the 
1926-1927 school term opens, according to Supt. 
H. O. Hanna. Several of the schools were closed 
when the districts were consolidated, while 
others were closed on account of the small at- 
tendance and other reasons. 

—Miss Ruth Adams has been employed to 
take charge of the class for deaf children, or- 
ganized at Topeka, Kans., for the next year. 

—Racine, Wis. The summer session in the 
public schools had the largest attendance in its 
history. The enrollment was 545 students, 
while the average attendance was 96 per cent, 
bettering last year’s record. The larger number 
of students took eighth grade and twelfth grade 
work. 

—A decrease of 181 persons of school age has 
been noted in the census report just completed 
at Beloit, Wis. The total figure in the census 
was 5,980, while that of last year was 6,181. 

—The school census conducted at Racine. Wis., 
shows a total of 16,874 pupils of school age, as 
compared with 15,980 last year. This is an in- 
crease of 894 over last year. Most of the school 
districts showed increases, some nearly double 
their 1925 figures. The gain in school population 
in the last three years has been nearly 1,000. 
The district most thickly populated with children 
was the Stephen Bull School, with 1,842 pupils, 
and the second was the Knapp, with 1,805 pupils. 

—Detroit has been selected as one of ten cities 
in the United States, the school systems of 
which are to be used as laboratories in an ex- 
periment to make educational motion pictures 
meet the needs of modern education. The ex- 
periment will be conducted by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, which wilk finance the project 
and give the services of several scientific men 
to the mechanical end of the task. 

The experiment will cover two years and will 
include a study of a number of films made to 
supplement the study of subjects in four divi- 
sions of the curriculum from the fourth through 
the ninth grades. The subjects are ilth and 
hygiene, geography and civics, fine and prac- 
tical arts, and general science. 

-The court has recently upheld County Supt. 
J. A. Jacobson in denying the East Sunnyside, 
Wash., community, division and formation of a 





new school district in Dist. No. 10. The East 
Sunnyside community had appealed the super- 
intendent’s decision. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. A summer demonstration 
school using the Winnetka system of individual 
instruction has been conducted recently under 
the joint direction of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the board of education. Two princi- 
pals from Winnetka are in charge of the demon- 
stration lessons. 

Elmore, O. The Harris-Elmore school board 
has accepted the petition of the Haar school dis- 
trict of Washington township and the Buck dis- 
trict of Clay township, asking to be made a part 
of the Harris-Elmore consolidated district. The 
change will increase the tax duplicate of the 





- district about $850,000 and will bring into the 


district about thirtv additional pupils. It will 
also require an addition to the new school build- 
ing which has been in use one year. 

—Kenosha, Wis. A _ recent school census 
places the total school population of the city at 
13,689, divided between 6,795 boys and 6,894 
girls. The census shows that the general in- 
crease is 759 pupils, also that the increase has 
been general throughout the city. 

—The school district of Niles, Mich., with an 
enrollment of 2,305 school children between the 
ages of 7 and 20 years last year, will receive 
$20,541 as its share of the primary school funds 
of the state. Berrien County’s share totals 
$269,650. 

—A compilation of school laws of Illinois has 
recently been issued by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Samuel DuHamel. Six complete revisions, 
scores of separate legislative documents, and 
thousands of supreme and appellate court opin- 
ions have been necessary to bring the laws to 
the present status. 

The present compilation is the first to be at- 
tempted in more than fifteen years. Since the 
last revision in 1909, 61 sections have been 
amended from one to five times each, and 24 
sections have been added. The laws are inter- 
preted in the book without the usual legal ver- 
bosity and are so arranged by subject that they 
may be easily found. 

—There are five educational sources, was the 
contention made by George C. Jensen, in a public 

ress delivered at Arcata, California. These 
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for Cafeterias 
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FINEST SCHOOLS 
No Breakage of Tops 





Quiet and Pleasing 


Sample of Top and 
Full Particulars 
on Request 


THE GUNN 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


he said, are the home, the church, community, 

the school, and the business world. 
—Herculaneum, Mo. The high school has been 

organized on the supervised study plan. 


—Miamisburg, O. The schools of Miami town- 
ship, consisting of nine one-room rural schools, 
have been joined to the Miamisburg schools. 
The new school board is composed of members 
of both the old boards. Plans have been started 
for additional buildings to accommodate the 
rural children who are transported to Miamis- 
burg. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education, 
on the basis of the success of an experiment 
conducted in two schools during the last term, 
has planned to extend the use of motion pictures 
and other visual aids to instruction. The item is 
to be included in the new school budget for 1927. 
The bureau of visual instruction, which this year 
was allowed $30,000 for films and equipment, has 
asked for $92,000 for 1927. 

The experiment was conducted in the Seward 
Park high school and the Junior High School 91, 
Manhattan, and the test proved the efficacy of 
the motion picture as a means of instruction. It 
was shown that tremendous gains were made by 
pupils of lower ability over pupils of higher 
ability, and that the motion picture provides a 
great factor in securing economy of time in the 
learning process. 

CHATS DURING RECESS 

—The woman political campaigner in Wyo- 
ming has one vicissitude that the male politician 
does not have to endure—she has to dance. So 
says Mrs. Katherine A. Morton, state superin- 
tendent of Wyoming. She adds that often the 
dance is not a light fantastic, for many cowboys 
and ranchers with their big riding boots are not 
as steady on a dance floor as on a broncho’s 
back. But the woman candidate has to dance 
with every man—it is good politics, Mrs. Morton 
explained. 

The most startling news comes from Ta- 
coma, Washington, where the board of educa- 
tion received a huge bouquet of flowers from a 
local business men’s association in appreciation 
of its services in the cause of education. School 
boards are more accustomed to receive knocks 
and kicks. The Tacoma board must have ex- 
perienced a real surprise. 
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National Paper Products 


for your building 


**No-Waste’’ Toilet Paper 
The tissue that is soft, strong 
and absorbent. 800-sheet 
packages. 125 packages to 


fibre cartons. Nickel, green - 


or white cabinets leased. 


**Public Service’’ Towels 
Regular and Junior sizes. 150- 
towel packages; 25 packages 
to carton. Sheet metal cab- 
inets in white or olive green. 


**Toiltex’’—in Rolls 


1000 counted sheets in a san- 
itary wrapped package for 
the home. Same quality as 
“No Waste” and made from 
clean spruce wood only. 
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No Guesswork When You Install 
“Public Service” Towels! 


ou know—as thousands of building and ofhce man- 
agers know—that they’re both economical and safe. 


Safe because they're made only of virgin, spruce pulp in a 
plant that is a model of sanitation! Economical because 
they are dispensed only one at a time, because they go 
farther in the actual drying of hands and because of our 
tremendous production and correspondingly low manu- 
facturing costs. 


Average savings of from 20% to 30% in washroom main- 
tenance are effected by standardizing on National paper 
products in your lavatories. For samples and prices write 
National Paper Products Co., 71 Furnace St., Carthage, N.Y. 
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Build For The Future 


Plan your equipment purchases with the same idea of 
permanence with which you plan the school building. 


Properly designed furniture, of handsome appearance and 
strong sturdy construction, Sater eC indefinitely, and help 
materially to reduce replacement 
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Light Weight Teachers Only 


Weight—rather, the lack of it—is‘one of the 
qualifications for teaching in the Salmon River 
school of Superior, California. On several oc- 
casions it has been the governing factor in the 
choice of a teacher, according to the Sacramento 
Bee. Applicants must give the figures at which 
they tip the scales and too much avoirdupois au- 
tomatically stamps the application “unsatis- 
factory.” 

The reason is that the school is situated in the 
mountains far from a road. Going or coming 
the trip must be made across snow covered di- 
vides on mule back. Experience has proved to 
the satisfaction of both guide and mule that 
heavy teachers are a source of trouble, so the 
board adopted the policy of engaging only light- 
weights. 

Carrying a live load of about 130 pounds, the 
mule can get along without breaking through 
the snow crusts, but with a heavy, unskilled 
rider he flounders. 

—A report made to the New York City board 
of education states that 56 per cent of the mar- 
ried women teachers have no children. Of the 
remaining 44 per cent, more than one-half have 
only one child, while 21 per cent have two or 
more. Of the married men teachers 76 per cent 
have no children, 47 per cent of these having 
two or more children. Of the entire number re- 
turning questionnaires, 68 per cent of the men 
are married, and 17 per cent of the women. 

~Miss 8S. Angeline Wilbur has served as prin- 
cipal of the Fuller school at Taunton, Mass., for 
51 years. She retires with the ambition to spend 
the remainder of her life keeping house and se- 
curing such enjoyment as she can. 

The New York City school administrators 
complain of the shortage of male teachers in the 
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high schools. Examiner Joseph K. Van Denburg 
holds that salaries must be raised, or educa- 
tional requirements lowered, in order to secure 
the proper quota of male instructors. 

-Two subjects affecting the administration 
of the schools will be studied by the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association. One deals with the 
question of the most advantageous unit for the 
government of the schools. The other deals with 
school taxation and school support. 

—A surplus of teachers exists in Indiana, ac- 
cording to R. E. Blackwell, deputy state school 
superintendent. At the opening of the schools 
there were approximately 1,000 teachers who 
had not been assigned. 


—Hammond, Indiana, paid approximately 
$18,000 during the last three years for bonuses 
to teachers who participated in extension 
courses. The legality of this course has been 
questioned. “The amount of professional study 
and travel done by the teacher during vacation 
may in our opinion be taken into consideration 
by the school board in determining the amount 
of salary to be paid,” the board of accounts said 
in reviewing the case. “However, the plan of 
paying a bonus is not authorized by statute, and 
therefore should be discontinued.” 

The new retirement law for teachers made 
its appearance in Chicago, when two reports 
were presented to the board of education, which 
if adopted, will retire twenty members of the 
educational force. 

Under the law, eighteen of the persons named 
in the report are members of the board’s “emeri- 
tus service,” the 70-year service established last 
autumn. The state law calls for the retirement 
of teachers on a graduated scale, the 1926 group 
being those of 75 years of age or over, and who 
have served twenty or more years. 

A court suit is still pending, brought by James 
E. Armstrong, emeritus principal of the Engle- 
wood high school, who claims the rule to be ille- 
gal. After it was filed, the state law was signed 
and it was then declared to have replaced the 
emeritus rule. Supt. William McAndrew, how- 
ever, insists that emeritus service is a form of 
active service and is not replaced by the new 
law. 

The school board of Minneapolis is facing 
a court ruling to determine whether the school 
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board may rightfully discharge a teacher with- 
out making specific charges against her and giv- 
ing her a hearing. Attorneys for Miss Victoria 
McAlmon, vocational guidance counsellor, have 
applied to the Hennepin County District Court 
for a mandamus to compel the school board and 
the superintendent to vacate the proceedings to 
dismiss Miss McAlmon as a teacher and to rein- 
state her to the position she held for many 
years. Miss McAlmon received notice that her 
contract would not be renewed but no steps were 
taken to furnish causes for dismissal or to give 
a hearing. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


—Rock Falls, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule for elementary teach- 
ers, which emphasizes the following elements: 
(a) Scholarship and professional training; (b) 
successful experience; (c) greater efficiency of 
the teaching body. 

Under the schedule, the minimum salary of 
elementary teachers will be $1,000 to $1,150, 
depending upon qualifications. Increases of $59 
will be given annually until a maximum of 
$1,300 is reached. 

No salary schedule has been adopted to apply 
to principal and supervisors. These salaries are 
fixed by the board, depending upon the merits of 
each one individually. 

Nothing in the schedule is construed to pre- 
vent the board from paying whatever salary it 
thinks best in order to obtain and retain teachers 
of unusual ability and merit. 

To be eligible for appointment, a teacher must 
have educational preparation equivalent to a 
four-year high school course as approved by 
the state superintendent of public instruction, 
and must be a graduate of a two-year normal 
school or equivalent training. 

The Sierra Educational News recently pub- 
lished the results of a questionnaire t tabulated 
by Principal H. A. Keeley, of the El Monte 
Union High School, which showed that typical 

California high school teachers receive salaries 
scale from $1,600 to $2,000 as the minimum 
for women, to $2,300-$2,800 as the maximum for 


women, and $1,600-$2,200 as the minimum for 
men, to $2,300 to $5,000 as the maximum. 
Twenty-seven towns and cities were included in 
the study. 
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Teacher Tenure in the United States 


The results of several years of endeavor for 
better tenure of teachers was presented by a 
committee of one hundred to the N. E. A. at 
its recent Philadelphia convention. The efforts 
in all cases were made by local teachers’ organi- 
zations. In the report read: “State 
teacher tenure laws have been enacted in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

“The general intent of the laws seems to be 
to guarantee teachers security of positions dur- 
ing good behavior and efficiency. The princi- 

features in the present laws are: (1) 

obationary period of one to three years; (2) 
specific causes for dismissal (in writing; a. mis- 
conduct; b. incompetence; c. evident unfitness for 
service; d. persistent violation of or refusal to 
obey state laws; e. insubordination; f. negléct of 
duty; g. malfeasance); (3) hearing before the 
employing board; (4) right of counsel for 
teacher; and (5) reasonable notice of hearing 
or intention to prefer charges. a 

“In many sections of the country, teaching is 
a procession rather than a profession. 

‘The Federal Commissioner of Education 
estimated the number of recruits needed for the 
rural teaching service in a single year (1918-19) 
as 130,000—an annual turnover of more than 
one in three. 

“In West Virginia in the i 1924-1925, 1,400 
teachers were required to fill positions vacated 
by teachers leaving the profession. This num- 
ber is ten per cent of the total number of 
teachers in the state; 4,500 teachers left one 
teaching position to accept another during the 
same year. 

“Teacher turnover is greater among elemen- 
tary teachers than among high school teachers. 
A report published in 1923 gave the median 
tenure for city school superintendents as five 
years; in cities of less than 10,000 population, 
three years. The results of frequent change in 
superintendents are often waste and a confused 
teaching staff. 

“A transient teacher contributes less to a 
community than one who stays long enough to 
appreciate community needs and builds his life 
into the life of. the community. The manufac- 
turer is able to estimate the financial loss to his 
business due to labor turnover because his out- 

t is a tangible preduct. The school product 
ye changes in the lives of boys and girls—an 
intangible product that is hard to measure. 
There is no question, however, that there is an 
inestimable loss in school efficiency each year 
due to teacher turnover. The first requisite in 
teaching is that the teacher shall really know 
the pupil. He cannot do this and change 
schools every year or two. In rapid teacher 
turnover, it is the child who suffers. When 
teaching is a procession rather than a profes- 
sion, the developing ideas, ideals, and attitudes 
of children are trampled under foot. 

“A practice of indefinite appointment protects 
teachers from political intrigue. It renders dis- 
missal for petty, partisan, or personal reasons 
much more difficult. 

“Annual elections do not help in attracting 
first-class talént to the teaching profession. 
During annual elections some of our best 
teachers have been blackmailed for insignifi- 
cant reasons.” 

The instability of the profession and the un- 
certainty of promotion for efficient effort cause 
many young men and women to prepare for 
other professions and lead many to leave the 
profession after a few years. 


The statement that a teacher tenure law pro- 
tects the inefficient teacher is not true according 
to information supplied by the states that have 
passed such a law. Such a law protects the 
efficient teacher and finally eliminates the ineffi- 
cient teacher. 


A STUDY OF ENROLLMENT OF CHILDREN 

The North Carolina State Education Depart- 
ment, in a recent issue of State School Facts, 
has presented the last part of the study of en- 
rollment of children with reference to their 
age-grade status, giving a summary of the 
enrollment by grades for the last two years 
and a detailed presentation of the age-grade 
distribution for white and colored children for 
the year 1924-1925. 

According to the study, there were 297,317 
white children in the under and normal-age 
group during 1924-1925. This number repre- 
sented 53.15 per cent of the total white enroll- 
ment. Of this number, 206,793, or 69.6 per 


cent, were in the rural schools and 99,524. or 
30.4 per cent, were in the city schools. The 
rural children represented 49.1 per cent of the 


total white rural enrollment. On the other 
hand, the 90,524 city children in the group 
represented 65.47 per cent of the total white 
city enrollment. This is a difference of 16.37 
per cent between rural children and city chil- 
dren in the group. 


There were 176,331 colored children in the 
under and normal-age group. This number 
represented 30.48 per cent of the colored school 
enrollment. Of this number 52,843, or 69.2 per 
cent, were in rural schools, and 23,488, or 30.8 
per cent were in city schools. The number in 
the rural schools represented 27.56 per cent of 
the colored rural enrollment and the number 
in the city school represented 40.01 per cent of 
the colored city enrollment. There was a dif- 
ference of 12.45 per cent in the two units of 
comparison. 


There were 37 counties having a percentage 
of white school children greater than fifty in 
the group of under and normal-age. In the re- 
maining 63 counties, less than 50 per cent of 
the white children were in the under and 
normal-age group. In seven counties, Yadkin, 
Stokes, Graham, Madison, Johnston, Cherokee, 
and Surry—less than 40 per cent of the white 
pupils were in the under and normal-age group. 


In the city groups, city group I led the state 
by having 68.84 per cent of the colored pupils 
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in the under and normal age group. However, 
the percentage of white pupils in this class in 
the two other city groups was not far below 
that of the large cities. City group II had 
67.90 per cent of the white pupils in the class 
and city group III had 65,11 per cent of the 
white pupils. In the colored schools of these 
two city group systems the percentage of under 
and normal-age pupils was ten per cent lower 
than in the large city systems. 

Retardation is one of the vital problems in 
school administration. This is the group of 
school children that needs the attention of the 
schools at this time. There were 262,079 white 
children and 174,107 colored children in the 
group during the year 1924-1925. The figures 
represent 46.85 per cent of the white enroll- 
ment and 69.52 per cent of the colored enroll- 
ment. Of the number of white pupils retarded, 
214,341, or 81.8 per cent, were city pupils. 
These pupils were retarded all the way from 
one year to as much as fourteen years. 

On the whole the cities had a less percentage 
of pupils in the retarded group than the 
counties did. No one of the cities had a per- 
centage of more than fifty per cent in the over- 
age group, while there were 62 counties which 
had over 50 per cent of the pupils enrolled in 
the group. 

A table has been prepared showing the num- 
ber of white pupils in each grade for 1923-1924, 
and the grade in which these pupils would 
normally be for 1924-1925 in parallel columns. 


Chicago Correspondence 


A Chicago tradition of long standing has been 
upset! For thirty years, according. to Super- 
intendent Wm. McAndrew in his latest annual 
oe y it has been an established belief that 
school affairs must be conducted along warlike 
lines. However, since an army man, Colonel 
Edward B. Ellicott, accepted the presidency of 
the school board a year ago, there has been less 
war and more peace. Harmony has been the 
watchword. 

Press clippings from the six leading Chicago 
daily newspapers for the past year show only 
eight headlines devoted to “fights,” “scraps,” 
“breaks,” “feuds,” and “slaps,” whereas there 
were 101 such headlines in the previous year. 

The contrast is further heightened by the 
fact that these same newspapers printed a total 
equivalent of 2,511 pages of constructive school 
news and 450 editorials promoting and criticiz- 
ing school projects. By request, the business 
manager of the Chicago Tribune computed the 
cost of this amount of publicity if it had been 
paid for at the current display advertising rate. 
The amount exceeded $500,000. 

The cost of living has increased 80 per cent 
in Chicago since 1914. During the same period, 
the median weekly wage of nineteen Chicago 
trade groups has increased 124 per cent. Thus 
labor is distinctly better off now than before 
the war. 

But with school people it is the same old 
story—a failure to adjust their pay to post-war 
conditions. 

It seems strange that the public is willing to 
act more justly in the matter of compensation 
for workers who build the schoolhouses than for 
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the workers who teach its children in those 
schoolhouses. 


An Illinois state law and a school board rule 
in the Chicago suburban city of Oak Park, IIL, 
forbid high school fraternities. Late last 
spring 53 students in the Oak Park High School 
were suspended after they confessed member- 
ship in secret fraternities. Contrary to expec- 
tations, the school authorities did not permit 
their return to classes. The suspended pupils 
and their parents went to court seeking a man- 
damus but they lost out. Since then, there has 
been an organized campaign among some of the 
citizens to oust the principal who had the 
temerity to back up the state law and the school 
board rule by punishing those who defied them. 
A petition demanding his removal was reported 
to have been signed by three thousand persons. 


Under the caption “Wrong End To,” a com- 
mentator in the Chicago Journal states, “If 
parents of pupils wish fraternities for their 
sons the proper point of attack is the rule for- 
bidding them, not the principal’s right to 
punish, in the manner laid down by school 
authorities for such offenses, those who violate 
it. 

“If there is anything that needs to be empha- 
sized to the youth of America today it is respect 
for authority. To encourage its defiance by 
taking the part of offenders, even though by 
their suspension from classes for a while the 
school athletics is temporarily ‘wrecked,’ is 
patently unwise. The wrecking of school 
authority might be more serious.” 

(Concluded on Page 143) 
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painted with Barreled Sunlight 
in white or light tints— 


EPLACING either paint or 

enamel on walls or wood- 
work, Barreled Sunlight has 
long been a standard of lasting 
cleanliness and good looks. 
Three different finishes — all 
easily tinted—make this famous 
product useful throughout the 
school. 

For lavatories, stairways, 
kitchens, etc., where maximum 
light and washability are essen- 
tial, the approved finish is 
Barreled Sunlight Gloss. Its 


Any part of the school interior can have the advan- 
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For the duller effect sometimes 
preferred on walls of well-lighted 
rooms, nothing is more satisfactory 
than Barreled Sunlight Flat finish. 
Extremely handsome, and washable 
too, though naturally less durable 
under washing than the Gloss or 
Semi-Gloss. 


Barreled Sunlight is so opaque, 
and so easy to apply with brush or 
spray, that it requires the minimum 
amount of labor to complete any 
given job. 

Sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn- 
equipped drums, and in cans from 
l4 pint to 5 gallons. Where more 


deeply lustrous surface is so tages of Barreled Sunlight—in Gloss, Semi-Gloss, or than one coat is required, use 


smooth it washes like tile—and 

so durable that repeated wash- 

ings will not wear it away. Handsome 
as the finest enamel, it costs less and 
requires fewer coats. 


For places where less than a full 
gloss is required, the logical choice is 
Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss. It has 
a still softer lustre than the Gloss and 
is as easily washed. 
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Flat finish—white or tinted any shade 





Easy to Tint 


Barreled Sunlight, an all-oil 

product, is easy to tint any de- 
eee shade by simply adding 
ordinary colors-in-oil. On the 
smaller jobs many painters are 
using the new Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Col- 
ors, in handy tubes. In 
quantities of 5 gallons 
or over, Barreled Sun- 
light is tinted to order 
at the factory, without 
extra charge. 


Barreled Sunlight 





Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


There is a local distributor of Bar- 
reled Sunlight in all principal cities. Mail 
the coupon for further information and a 
sample panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 


Distributors in all principal cities. Retailed 
by over 6000 dealers 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me descriptive literature and sample 
panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested 
in the finish checked here— 
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In Planning For 
Kitchen and Dining Room Equipment 


either for new buildings 
or for replacement 


There are two facts of especial importance for you 
to keep in mind: 


FIRST The high quality and prestige of Cleveland 
Range Equipment because of the long 
service and exceptional value of every 
article in the line. 

SECOND The complete service and assistance ren- 
dered by this company in planning and 
selecting the kind of equipment that will 
meet your particular needs. 


Consult us on your requirements large or small, Our quotations 
and suggestions will prove of interest to you. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Born Ranges and 
Equipment. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE Co. 


519-521 HURON ROAD, 


EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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(Conculded from Page 140) 

“Within the memory of many now living, 
says Superintendent Wm. McAndrew in his 
annual report, “American high schools unblush- 
ingly accepted operation of the idea of survival 
of the fittest. This attitude has changed. 

“The idea of maintaining high schools at 
public expense for the training of a few leaders 
has disappeared in the face of a public demand 
that the institution serve all children of high 
school age.” 

The educational department, after a careful 
study, has compiled a list of 36 reasons why so 
many high school pupils fail. The list follows: 

1. Unguided entrance of pupils into courses 
unsuited to them. 

2. An idea that maintenance of standards 
instead of training the pupils is a teacher’s 
function. 

8. Continuing small class methods when 
classes are large. 

4. Trying to stimulate pupils by fear of 
failure. 

5. Lack of listing minimum essentials of 
previous teaching and thorough mastery of 
them. ; 

6. Lack of preliminary reports to princi- 
pals, listing pupils likely to fail and reasons 
therefor. 

7. Lack of diagnosis of individual weak- 
nesses. 

8. Too much talking and lecturing by in- 
structors, not enough participation by pupils. 

9. Reliance on final examinations for basis 
of promotion. 

10. Poor classroom management as to hold- 
ing attention of entire class during all recita- 
tions whether by teacher or pupil. 

11. Failure of principal to get the teacher 
informed as to what his pupils have been 
already taught. 

12. Unfair taking of too much of pupils’ 
time by strong teachers to detriment of classes 
of weaker ones. 

13. Use of zeros and low marks as penalties. 

14. More attention to the preparation of 
subject matter than to the progress of individ- 
vals. 

15. Distribution of marks according to 
hormal frequency curves. 
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16. Examinations framed by teachers with- 
out check by principals or chairmen of depart- 
ments. 

17. Use of class periods for too much testing 
instead of teaching. 

18. Beginning each new group on a basis of 
achievement of previous classes or an assumed 
standard. 

19. Neglect of sectioning according to 
abilities. 

20. Neglect of utilizing the helpfulness of 
abler pupils to organize the assistance clubs 
and sections to bring up the failing. 

21. Poor organization of study times or 
methods. 

22. Neglect of daily interesting drill exer- 
cises. 

23. Infringement of “extra curricular activ- 
ities,” plays, athletics, social events, school 
paper, etc. 

24. Too heavy requirements. 

25. Lack of foresight in planning lessons 
far enough ahead and in using such plans day 
by day. 

26. Failure to make and to use case records 
of individual pupils. 

27. Bad home conditions. 


28. Assignment of most or all of the strong 
teachers to upper grades. 


29. Failure to prevent failing students from 
carrying too many subjects. 


30. The example of loafing students upon 
those not yet initiated into that category. 


31. The old tendency of placing upon stu- 
dents too young the main responsibility for 
their failures. 


32. Large schools run on the haphazard plan 
of small ones without heeding the necessity of 
organization so as to provide responsible chair- 
men or heads in charge of grades or subjects. 


33. Too much clerical or police or supple- 
mentary work by teachers consuming time or 
strength needed for instruction. 

34. Failure to employ methods and prin- 
ciples developed by experiment and available 
in professional books and periodicals. 

35. Ignorance of or indifference to the large 
waste of money and life involved in school 
failure. 


36. Salaries not enough to support teachers 
and their dependents without requiring work in 
other lines and thus dissipating their interest. 


The 54th General Assembly of Illinois passed 
a law compulsorily retiring Chicago teachers 
and principals at the age of seventy with $1,500 
annuity plus pension. This law was to be put 
into effect gradually, that is teachers 75 years 
of age were to be retired in 1926, those 74 in 
1927, etc. Through a technicality, it was sup- 
posed that the bill failed of passage. 


Thereupon, the Chicago school board adopted 
a rule retiring teachers and principals, into a 
so-called emeritus service at age 70, and 74 
persons were retired last February under its 
provisions. Some of those retired instituted a 
law suit to be restored to full service, and the 
case has been dragging along in court. Mean- 
while, their former positions were filled. 


Nearly a year after adjournment of the legis- 
lature, the original bill was revived, signed by 
the governor, and is now state law. The emeri- 
tus teachers and principals thereupon petitioned 
the school board to rescind its rule and let the 
state law take its course. Such action would 
restore to active service those persons between 
the ages of 70 and 74, for the state law affected 
only persons 75 years old or more during 1926. 


However, the school board seems unwilling to 
restore these emeritus teachers and principals 
to full service. Recently, eighteen persons 
were removed from the emeritus service under 
the rule to complete retirement under the law. 
Their ages ranged from 75 to 84. At the same 
meeting the board also transferred eighteen 
more teachers and principals who have just 
reached 70 into the emeritus classification. 


By 1930 the school board rule will be entirely 
superseded by the state law. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS’ BUSINESS HEAD COM. 
PLETES THIRTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Mr. John E. Byrnes, business manager of the 
board of education of Chicago, in August, com- 
pleted thirty years of service with the public 
school system. 

Mr. Byrnes has risen through the ranks. He 
was appointed assistant business manager in 
1923, and business manager in 1924. Compar- 
ing school figures in 1896, when he started in as 
an office boy, with 1926, the business manager 
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many Knott products. 
word a real significance. 


arcourt, , ; 


a significant name 


for 31 years 


N MODERN SCHOOL laboratories everywhere, Knott laboratory equipment is making 

an important contribution to better educational methods in science. Knott products are 
the choice of experienced teachers because they possess those refinements of design and 
construction which are the result of 31 years’ specialization. 


During this long period of service the name Harcourt has been closely associated with 
To science teachers everywhere this association has given to the 
Now the name Harcourt will be extended to a wider field and 
will serve to identify in a more specific way laboratory equipment of Knott manufacture. 


Each year hundreds of Boards of Education learn the real economy of buying science 


equipment designed for best educational results. 


That is why this year more schools than 


ever before are placing their orders from the Knott catalogues. 


l-E KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


79 Amherst Street - Cambridge Massachusetts 
“‘Branch~ 70 Fifth Avenue New York 





found that in the former year the appropriation 
of the board amounted to $7,006,100, whereas 
today the schools cost $54,617,725. In 1896 
there were 4,750 teachers and 233 buildings, 
while in 1926 there are 13,000 teachers and 441 
school structures. 


Mr. Byrnes points out that with the opening 
of the September, 1926, term, there will be 
11,250 more students enrolled than there were 
last year; new schools for the year will accom- 
modate 6,500 pupils, and other buildings to be 
completed by November first will take care of 
7,000 more pupils; the number of portable build- 
ings will be reduced from 669 to 512 structures. 


—Thirty per cent of the elementary school 
children in Indiana are taught in one-room 
schools. Last year 352 one-room schools were 
abandoned in the state, but there still remain 
3,029 buildings of this type. Only one county, 
Marion, has entirely discontinued one-room 
schools, but three other counties have only one 
one-room school each. 


—Toledo, O. Dr. P. B. Brockway, director of 
public school health, has begun a campaign to 
have all school children examined previous to 
the opening of the school term. The drive was 
begun early in order to make treatment possible 
at a time when it would not interfere with 
school work. 


In the campaign, great stress was laid on 
the commoner defects of young children, such 
as poor teeth, diseased tonsils, and adenoids, 
ear and eye troubles. It was brought out that 
eight per cent of the 7,000 children were taken 
from school last year for a week of treatment 
for tonsil troubles, which might have been at- 
tended to during the summer. Dr. Brockway 
points out that parents desire to see their chil- 
dren in regular attendance, and that the best 
way to avoid absence and retardation is to have 
remedial work performed during the summer. 


—Burlington, Vt. The school board has 
voted to continue the school nurse and medical 
inspection work. Dr. H. A. Durfee has been 
reemployed as medical inspector, and Miss 
Bessie M. Jones as school nurse. 


—An annual loss of more than one million 
dollars is due to illness of school teachers, 
according to a bulletin issued by the [Illinois 
Department of Health. The bulletin points out 
that sixty per cent of the 50,000 teachers lose 
approximately 200,000 days annually from class- 
rooms because of illness. The salary cost of 
lost time from sickness of teachers is believed 
to exceed a million dollars a year. 

In view of the facts, the state health depart- 
ment believes that every teacher should be re- 
quired to pass a physical examination before 
obtaining a teacher’s certificate. 

—Taxation of real estate in Delaware pro- 
vides for one-fourth of the cost of public school 
education. Taxes upon incomes, corporations, 
corporation franchises, and polls are other im- 
portant sources of school revenue. 

—San Antonio, Tex. The school board has 
removed its offices from the fourth floor of the 
Russell Building to new quarters in the old 
Lavaca Street School. 


—Glen Titus, secretary of the school board at 
Sharpsville, Pa., has been elected a member of 
the board of education, to succeed H. B. Wert. 


—The budget of the Omaha, Nebr., school 
system has been cut by $448,796, leaving the 
amount still something over four million dollars. 
The citizens’ taxpayers’ league has recommended 
a uniform reduction in teachers’ salaries. On 
this score, the Omaha World-Herald says: “We 
have economized on teachers’ pay while we have 
been extravagant in other respects. If there 
are teachers, supervisors, assistant supervisors, 
assistant superintendents, directors of various 
sorts unnecessarily employed, their services 
should be promptly dispensed with. But the 
faithful, competent and hard-working instruc- 
tors in the classrooms are deserving al! that 
Omaha pays them.” 


—A new eight-room elementary school was 
formally dedicated by the township board of 
education at Stirling, N. J. Mr. John E. Gratke 
made the chief address at the dedication exer- 
cises, and Mr. J. B. Vandever acted as chairman. 
The building was erected from plans prepared 
by Mr. Anthony de Nicola, architect of Union 
County, and represents an expenditure of $80,- 
000 for building and grounds. 


—The Tennessee High School Association re- 
elected R. N. Chenault, president, C. H. Moore, 
secretary, and J. C. Mitchell, treasurer. The 
vice-presidents elected are R. G. Sanford, C. C. 
Smith, and J. C. Taylor. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOND SALES OF THE 
PAST MONTH 
(July 10th to August 21st) 
ARKANSAS—Little Rock, Special School 
EE en tien ene eaten ehh ag vanasenesv acs cud $1,200,000 
‘ALIFORNIA—-Riverside Co., Riverside City 
School District, Ira C. Landis, Supt., River 
side, Calif. 27).000 
‘ALIFORNIA—Riverside Co., City High 
School Dist., Ira C, Landis, Supt., River- 


ka Terk Ch kb 5 6REN Ss aa KE END Oe Rare 850,000 
FLORIDA—Brevard Co., Spec. Tax, School 

District No. 1, Mrs. Alice Shelbourne, Supt., 

TES, SU fae 44086 ads ieecscarhavasads 250,000 
FLORIDA—Pinellas Co., Spec. Tax, Seh. Dist. 

No. 3, R. S. Blanton, Supt., Clearwater, 

RT TT Fe ear er eret rere eee 650),000 
FLORIDA—Pinellas Co., Spec. Tax, Sch. Dist. 

No. 7, R. S. Blanton, Supt, Clearwater 

is. Waves cher ab awe bee) 4900 40s ctbiaed ay e684 350,000 


FLORIDA—Pinellas Co., Spec. Tax, Sch. Dist. 
No. 12, R. S. Blanton, Supt., Clearwater, 
PUN AM vied ase eka vs ohia bee Has sss ke bkasenawew” 25,000 


FLORIDA—Orange Co., School, A. B. John 


son, Supt., Orlando, Fla....... rae a 500,000 
IOWA—Des Moines, Ind. Schl. Dist.. J. W. 

SO, TEES ives dcdesiecessdons ...+ 415,000 
1OWA—Des Moines, Ind. Schl. Dist, J. W. 

I FN oc vin e'd a tie ad bd Oaks BK 450,000 
ILLINOIS—Evanston, Sch. Dist. No. 75, J. R. 

Ss eared es dea badass so bewd tee sh cee 375,000 
LOUISIANA—East Baton Rouge, La., Sch. 

Dist No. 1, W. Hatcher, Supt.. Baton 

NO ib hed whe CORREALE EES ett 500,000 
MASSACHUSETTS—Braintree, School, C. E 

ET MES, 6 oa naan a eds 62908000 446) <eaa se me 335,800 
MASSACHUSETTS-New Bedford, — School, 

1 he 0 a Rep ee 350,000 
MASSACHUSETTS—Quincy, High School, F. 

Bes SOMO OU Wis bet esta sbvcsad erveoseed 450,000 
MASSACHUSETTS—Waltham, School, Wm. _ 

Se I Ss tie o's 6 bp NGas Womens bab < <2 500,000 
MINNESOTA—Brainerd, Sch. Dist... W. CC pS 

Sc bie Be bkse 5b 00 FONT STEN ERE Ke oer kes 250,000 
NEW YORK—New York, School Construction, 

ey Pe ae I Gis s soba ce vecessavoces 500,000 
NEW YORK—Islip, Union Free Sch. Dist. 

Se Re ee ee eer eer 338,000 
PENNSYLVANIA—Clairton, Sch. Dist., F. N. an 

Sl re reer rr rere rire 255,000 
TEXAS—Edinburg, Con. Sch. Dist., H. C. ‘ 

SE “<re.es sé gt eideawee aan coe ... 250,000 


TEXAS—McAllen, Ind. Sch. Dist.............. 325,000 
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Ur tke Average Chemical Laboratory 


at a very moderate price 





In this No. 851 will be found a Chemical Desk that 


ideally serves all the needs of the average school chem- SPECIFICATIONS 
if « : SIZE—Top measures 12 feet long x 4 feet wide; 3 feet high, 
ical laboratory, yet ata very moderate price. CONSTRUCTION—The top is built of birch cate, matched, aet 
i ° ° and dressed to 15%” thickness, which provides a hard, smoot 
In it is embodied all the essential features of more working surface, and prevents warping. Cabinet built of solid, 
° selected oak, and solidly constructed. Reagent bottle shelves are 
elaborate and expensive desks. The general arrange- made with retaining rims. 
i ieiiaitiies * DRAWERS—Each student is provided with two drawers and on 
ment of drawers, plumbing, etc., follows closely along —. Lengo dimeuee teannae inside 91% x 15% x gy teihen. 
. " > . Smaller drawers measure inside 7% x 15% x 3% inches. 
the lines that have proven most serviceable. It accom- CUPBOARDS Cupboards all. measure inside 15% x 17% x 15% 
modates sixteen students, working in sections of eight. inches. 


LOCKS—Each student’s section of two drawers and one cupboard 
is fitted with locks alike but different from any other set of locks 
on the desk. Masterkey to pass all locks furnished for the in- 
structor. 

PLUMBING—Supplied with two enameled iron sinks 16 x 24 inches, 
drain cast in; four nickel-plated pantry cocks, two of which have 
% inch hose end for attaching aspirator; four double, long spout 
“Kewaunee” gas cocks (8 outlets; water, gas, and waste complete 
to the floor line). 

NUMBER PLATES—Aluminum numbers on drawers and cupboards 
in series from “1”" up on each order unless otherwise specified. 
A large and a small drawer with each cupboard. 


WEIGHTS—Crated: No. 850, 1575 Ibs. 
No. 850. Chemical Desk, enameled iron sinks. Without locks. 
No. 851. Chemical Desk, same as No. 850, masterkeyed locks. 


No. 852. Chemical Desk, same as No. 850, but soapstone sinks, 
é U B % I T U R E 14x 15x5% inches with 4-inch nickel-plated overflows. 
' 


The past few years have witnessed a wonderful 
transformation in the Laboratory Equipment of the 
Schools and Colleges of America. 


os 








Hundreds of new schools have been built—and in most of them—as 
well as in hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture has 
been installed. 

If interested in equipment for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science, Manual Training, etc., 
ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. It will be sent free to boards or 
school officials. 

PHYSICS TABLE 
A simple, popular Ke- 


ae waunee design, with gas 
connections and a wood 
Cor crossbar. 
- e 










No. 699 





LABORATORY  FURNITU EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 





101 Lincoln St., New York Office 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
Denver Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City Ne. 1006 
oka ‘as > > : ° 

Los Angeles _Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Ah von STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 
Philadelphia Greensboro, N. C. El Paso Salt Lake City Where a complete work-table is desired, this will 


Portland, Ore. Des Moines San Francisco fill the need admirably. 
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TRADE MARK 


“CRAYOLA” Crayons are 
furnished in 15 assort- 
ments, including Mun- 
sell “CRAYOLA.” Our 
new Catalog, illustrated 
in colors, on request. 


“POLIO OLAS VHA As LIDs DUMIQs SQL 


EI” Book 


RATIONAL SCHOOLHOUSE VENTILATION 
(Concluded from Page 52) 


stallation of a mechanical system of ventilation 
is approximately 16 per cent of the cost of the 
building and there is little or no difference be- 
tween its cost and the cost of the new system of 
uncontrolled ventilation. 

“As a matter of fact the cost is a relatively 
insignificant matter. Just as the patient is the 
most important consideration in the hospital so 
the student is the most important consideration 
in the school and if we wish to put the matter 
solely on a monetary basis we might take 
Fisher’s estimate of the value of a human life 
made some years ago in which he estimated the 
average worth of a child of five years of age at 
#950, at 10 years of age at $2,000, and at 20 
years at $4,000. Let us note the average age of 
our student body in the school in question, mul- 
tiply it by the number of students in a room and 
that by the number of rooms in the school and 
we shall very shortly arrive at the factor of 
greatest moment and greatest value even when 
humanitarian ideas are excluded. 

“The absolute necessity for the cooperation of 
men trained in all fields which bar upon the 
problem is essential before any radical vhanges 
likely to affect the health of school children 
should be permitted. 


He concludes his discussion by saying: “The 
question merely resolves itself into whether or 
not we desire a certain type of air for our 
rooms or, perhaps, more correctly, is a certain 
type of air more advantageous to health than 
another type? It will be apparent that if there 
are air conditions which might be termed opti- 
mum these cannot be obtained by any haphazard 
means, where people are crowded together, such 


CRAYOL 
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—The Perfect School Crayon 


RILLIANT in color. 
ingredients. 


Specified, for best results in drawing in art and 
grade classes, by School Boards, Superintendents and 
Supervisors in a majority of the school systems in the 


United States. 


An important member of our notable series of 
“GoLD MEDAL” Products, which covers the whole 


field of drawing media. 


“CRAYOLA” Crayons are generally 
through jobbers; we will gladly furnish information 


and samples. 


We will gladly furnish samples of any of the above. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


New York, N.Y 


41 East 42™4 Street 








as by simply opening the windows. If we find 
that it is desirable to have a certain type of air, 
and a certain amount of it, there is little ques- 
tion in anyone’s mind but that if these condi- 
tions can be determined definitely and scientifi- 
cally the type of air which is desired can be de- 
livered by mechanical appliances. We need 
controlled, conditioned air, just as we have con- 
trolled, conditioned milk or controlled, condi- 
tioned water.” 


LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR CUSTODY OF, 
AND LIABILITY FOR, PUBLIC FUNDS 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL SUPPORT 
(Continued from Page 54) 


The statutes of certain states stipulate the public 
school officials who may draw warrants (24).* 

In certain states the statutes indicate the offi- 
cials who must approve warrants in order for 
them to be valid (4).* 

Certain public school officials are delegated 
authority to order warrants drawn according to 
the statutes in certain states (16).* 

The statutes of certain states specify upon what 
custodial officer public school warrants are to 
be drawn (23).* 

Provisions are made for the protection of public 
school funds in the issuance of school warrants 
by requiring itemized statements of objects of 
expenditure involved, prohibiting expenditures 
for certain purposes, ete. (7).* 

The statutes of certain states permit the 
secondary school boards to incur indebtedness 
in excess of the assured income for the current 
school] year without issuing bonds (1).* 

In certain states the statutes permit “any un 
contracted-for portion” of an appropriation for 
secondary school purposes to he spent for other 
legitimate objects of expenditure (2).* 


Synopsis 

Almost half of the states now require the 
publie secondary school boards to use the budget 
system in expending public money for the sup- 
port of the schools. The statutes of some states 
permit, while other states prohibit. the payment 
of salaries to members of public school boards. 
A few states have provided by statute that 
publie school teachers and officials shall not re- 


1719 


1720 


Smooth in texture. 
Economical in use. 
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ceive their salaries until all records and reports 
have been duly submitted. 

The statutes of several states do not permit 
the employment of teachers who are not citizens 
Near 
relatives of board members and members of 
school boards cannot be legally employed as 


of the United States, or have first papers. 


Every state requires 
boards of public secondary schools to employ 
only those teachers who have the qualifications 
prescribed by the education department. The 
teacher’s contract should be in writing. Several 
states specify by law that no discrimination 
shall be made in the salaries of teachers because 
of sex. A offer of employment of a 
teacher is made by notification of the favorable 
action of the board assembled. A promise of 
an individual member is not a legal offer of em- 
ployment. Several states have adopted statu- 
tory minimum salary schedules for publie school 
teachers. Teachers 


teachers in several states. 


legal 


any sectarian 
garb or give sectarian instruction cannot be 
legally employed, in several states. 

More than one-half of the states have statu- 
tory requirements that textbooks for public 
secondary schools must be selected from lists ap- 
proved by state educational authorities. Such 
a restriction has been held to be legal by the 
courts. Also courts have upheld the legality of 
statutes authorizing state education depart- 
ments to regulate prices at which textbooks may 
be sold. The statutes of several states prohibit 
sectarian books from being purchased for use as 
texts or library references. 


who wear 


Only a few states make specific prescriptions 
relative to the operation and maintenance of 
the school plant. Apparently these are matters 

(Concluded on Page 148) 
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Underwood Awards 


An CAid to Teachers—cAn Incentive to Students 


5 HOUSANDS of typewriting teachers are today finding their work easier 

and more interesting because of Underwood Medal Emblem Awards. 
And the incentive of winning these beautiful awards is urging students 
to try for a higher degree of typewriting speed and accuracy. 


There are seven medal emblems—ranging from the bronze with the center 
of rich blue enamel to the platinum-gold, inset with diamonds and emeralds. 
For each student award there is a corresponding one for teachers. 





The awarding of these emblems is but one phase of Underwood School | 
Service. Monthly Tests, Charts, Honor Rolls, Rental and Employment | 
Services and Speed Demonstrations are other ways in which Underwood | 
is helping promote Better Typewriting. 


We have prepared a booklet describing the Underwood Awards Plan | 
and showing the Medal Emblems in full colors. Your request for this 
free booklet on the coupon below will not obligate you in any way. 


School “Departmenrm~ 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc, 
30 Vesey Street , New York City 









Dept.“*A” 
8-26 
“Please send me, without obligation, your 
free booklet, “Underwood Expert Gyping 
Awards.” 
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Keystone Binders, Fillers and Completes 


“ Quality, 


BINDER COVERS ONLY 


Made of substantial board, covered with 
an extra quality of blue cloth; have a flex- 
ible cloth hinge at the back or end. Both 
open side or open end, in sizes from 44% x7 


Efficiency and 


FILLERS ONLY 


Ruled Unruled 
Margin Ruled 
Quadrille Science 


Convenience ”’ 


Seca so e oa | 
Bos say 1 ii 

it saat SUS HJ 
i 


Pa eT 
Martie od PDF RPA 


BINDER AND FILLER COMPLETES 

A combination of the binder cover, the 
rings and the paper filler package in all the 
different styles, sizes and varieties of paper. 


to 11x8% inches. Space be- 
tween rings as listed. Hinged 
nickeled rings and black enam- 
eled eyelets, rings included 
in price of cover. Label im- 
printed space for name and 
subject. 





White Wove Writing 
and 
Drawing Papers 


Margin punched to 
fit Binders. 


Package banded. 





This is the ring used 
for all size covers, extra 
substantial. 


l inch outside meas- 
urement. 


MADE QUALITY GUARANTY, AT HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


(Coneluded from Page 146) 
usually implied as part of the general power of 
school public secondary 
Most states prescribe by statute the 
maximum rate of interest that may be legally 


boards to provide 


schools. 
paid as a fixed charge or public secondary 


school be ynds. 


A majority of the states prescribe minimum 
building standards by statutes for public sec- 
ondary school building construction. Twenty- 
three states require plans for public school 
buildings to be approved by the state education 
department before they may legally be con- 
structed. Equipment and textbooks for ap- 
proved secondary schools must meet with the 
approval of the state education departments. 

Publie school boards have the power of emi- 
nent domain for the purpose of securing public 
school building sites, playgrounds and land for 
other school uses. 

The statutes of many of the states designate 
the public school official who may order school 
warrants drawn, the public official who must 
approve the warrants, and the custodial officer 
who shall pay warrants. Only one state, Mon- 
tana, authorizes public school officials to incur 
indebtedness, without bond issue, in excess of 
the year’s income. Many states require con- 
tracts for school purposes to be in writing, if 
If a con- 
tract for public school purposes exceeds a stipu- 
lated amount (usually $200), the statutes of 
almost one-half 


the amount involved exceeds $200. 


vf the states require that the 
award of the contract be made to the lowest 
bidder, after advertising for bids. The public 
school board has discret y power, however, 


it the bidder 


v reject low 


as to the quality of materi 
agrees to furnish, and the bow 
bids where the material is j 





The legal limitations and prohibitions of ex- 
penditures of public school funds for public 
secondary school support seem to be intended 
as safeguards against fraud, incompetency and 
carelessness in managing the business activities 
of the publie secondary education program and 
as guarantees of the best possible services to the 
public for the money expended. 


THE JANITOR AND HIS COMMUNITY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


(Concluded from Page 66) 

money raised by public taxation. A debt con- 
tracted in good faith should be a sacred obliga- 
tion. No one can afford to make promises and 
then violate those promises. This, of course, 
requires a man to live within his income. This 
means a carefully planned budget for personal 
expenditures. 

Creditors are justified in going to an employer 
in attempting to collect debts. 
sent creditors coming to them. It is an impli- 
cation that wages are too low for comfortable 
living. 


Employers re- 


In some cases this may be true but a 


mn B'LD'G & CONS. CO. Bonwens 





raise in pay never comes by one neglecting to 
pay honorable debts. 

V. There is a fortune in good appearance. 
Nothing begets success thore quickly than pros 
perous appearance. That janitor who appears 
il! kept will not gain nor hold the respect of his 
associates. I have had janitors who always 
looked neat. Their faces were shaved daily. 
Their clothes were clean. Their hands were 
clean and their speech was clean. 
the men whose wages were raised. 

We are often judged in a community by our 
homes. Nothing aids in 
like paint and flowers. That home which is 
well painted, with a few carefully selected 
flowers will attract favorable attention. It will 
cause its owner to stand well in the community. 
A janitor must stand well in the community. 
He cannot afford to neglect his home. 

VI. A man to get ahead must make himself 
an authority concerning his own job. A janitor 
should know more about janitor work than other 
men in the community. This will require con- 
stant study. There are good books dealing with 
janitorial problems. The janitor who wishes to 
get ahead will study these books and apply the 
things learned to his job. He will observe and 
experiment until he knows the best way. 
Whenever an opportunity presents itself for him 
to go to school he will gladly go. In this way 
he will become an authority in his field. He 
will always be pulling and not kicking because 
he realizes that the negro spoke truly when he 
said, “Mule, you stop kickin’ and go to pullin’. 
You'll get furder ahaid.” 

. * * 


They were 


looking prosperous 


Rahway, N. J., is designing several new 
school buildings with separate exits from each 
classroom on the first floor. The stairways and 
the regular exits will be used, in case of fire, 
only by children from the second floor. 
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Have You a Little Paper in Your School? 


Che School News 


A facsimile of the front page of a schoolpaper, such as may be published for the purpose of convincing 
parents of your children of the value of printing in connection with academic 
and vocational instruction in public schools. 


VoL. 2 r Any Community, ANY STATE 


The Value of Schoolpapers 


AT the newspaper is to the general 
V V community the schoolpaper is to the 
schoolcommunity. Both publications 
possess uncommon interest to their readers 
by the printing of news 
items, and both have 
the power of moulding 
public opinion. One in- 
fluences mature minds; 
the other influences the 
youthful minds. Both 
are informative and 
highly educational. Es- 
pecially is this latter 
statement true in the 
case of schoolpapers. 
The schoolpaper has 
one distinct advantage 
in educational value—it 
is the product of its 
readers. To be success- 
ful it must represent 
the combined effort of 
every classintheschool 
and be of interest to 
every student enrolled 
in those classes. The academic classes may 
be assigned the task of collecting news, pre- 
paring interesting articles, and revising the 
printers’ proofs for errors in English con- 
struction, spelling and typography; the art 
classes may have charge of the illustrations 





and general typographic arrangements; the 
commercial classes may look after the busi- 
ness end of the publication, such matters as 
soliciting money for subscriptions or adver- 
tisements, making dis- 
bursements for paper, 
inks, etc. The actual 
work of type composi- 
tion, imposition, press- 
work and binding will 
be done by the printing 
classes. 

No other activity can 
combine into a single 
educational unity prac- 
tically the entire facili- 
ties of the institution as 
does the schoolpaper. 

With the installation 
of printing instruction 
in a school all the aca- 
demic work is revital- 
ized. English, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, 
and art will take on a 
different meaning to 
students who have hitherto regarded these 
studies merely as necessary evils. Taught in 
conjunction with printing, their great value 
as vital elements of education is realized. 

Request us to send you a chart showing 
the “Mechanics of Journalism.” It is free. 


Information: The Education Department of the American Type Founders Company employs the services 
of professional educators, efficiency engineers and trained salesmen to aid you in establishing 
printing courses in your schools. With this Company the word ‘“‘service”’ is spelled H-E - L- P. 


For information write F. K. Parties, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
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The Two Largest Chains of 
Business Schools in Europe and 
America Buy Over 


1,000 


No. 12 
REMINGTONS 


, TT a Ld 
tal if a 


HE Drake Business Colleges of New York 

and New Jersey, the largest chain of busi- 
ness schools in America, have just purchased 
517 No. 12 Remingtons. 


Only recently we announced the sale of 
565 No. 12 Remingtons to the Gregg Schools, 
Limited, of Great Britain, the largest chain 
of business schools in the world. 


These and many other recent and notable 
purchases of Model 12 Remingtons by im- 


portant commercial schools, clearly indicate 
the outstanding preference of commercial 


educators for this latest standard Remington 
product. 


The New Model 12 Remington has con- 
clusively demonstrated its merits as the best 
teaching machine in the world. And the 
same qualities which have given it this in- 
comparable standing in business schools 
explain its corresponding popularity in 
business offices at home and abroad. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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Addition 


Subtraction 
Multiplication 
Division 


Monroe Machines and Service 
are availgble in all Principal 
Cities of the U. S., Canada, 
Great Britain, Europe and 
throughout the World 


September, 1926 














HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 


A help every Principal, 
assistant or teacher-clerk 
needs in the compilation of 
school reports and statis- 
tics. 


A wonderful aid in the fig- 
uring of correlations. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, N. J. 


So Easy to Operate a Child can Use it 















Ask for a copy 


of our new catalogue 

















of Mechanical Drawing 
and Art Department 
Equipment and Sup- 
plies. 


A complete line of 
standard equipment 
and supplies. 


Special work to order. 


New York [Blue Print 
Paper Company 
92-96 Terrace Ave., 

Jersey City, N. J. 











September, 1926 





A five year 
guarantee 
insures 
against 
replacements 
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BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO., 
Send for a Sample = ' 1841-1845 Carroll Ave., Chicago : 
4 Please send a Beacon Chair on 10-day approval, subject to re- : 
oe Let Us send you a sample for 4 turn for full credit if it does not prove entirely satisfactory. 1 
Rigid and Safe, a 10-day test. For your con- ; COLOR STYLE ' 
venience in specifying style 
. . B jood S d Wood Back 

But Easy to Fold and color, pin the coupon to oe cin ee ; 
your letterhead. i C] Battleship Gray [] Upholstered Seat and Wood Back ' 

@ © Olive Green [} Upholstered Seat and Upholstered Back 
’ ' 
PR eae ee peeen  peerorerre i 
t 1 
BEACON STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY 5 Aitisess 005 icccccceeteeeeetetteeteteteeteseeees 5 
5 a 
' ‘ 


1841-1845 Carroll Avenue 


THE LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


(Concluded from Page 62) 
leading directly to the street from the audi- 
torium, cafeteria, girls’ and boys’ gymnasiums, 
and mechanic arts department. 

The steam heating plant is located in the 
basement, and the fuel used is oil. The lighting 
fixtures in the corridors, auditorium, library, 
cafeteria, and music assembly room are of 
special design to harmonize with the color 
scheme. The intercommunicating telephone 
system is operated from a main switchboard 
located in the administration office. An elec- 
trie program clock system has been installed 
and with these systems there is also worked in 
conjunction a fire alarm system connected with 
the city fire station. 

The grounds surrounding the main building 
have been planted with flowers, trees and shrubs, 
and beautiful lawns. The entire school grounds 
are surrounded by an 8’ wire fence. Between 


HE GENUINE comfort afford- 
ed by the new Beacon Folding 
Chair results mainly from a feature 
which has never before been avail- 
able in a steel-frame chair—a gener- 
ously proportioned and properly tilt- 


: “i Chicago 
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Provide Comfortable Seating 


—Light in Weight—Economical 


ed back, designed to support the spine 
and kidneys. 
to this comfort are a seat of ample 
dimensions, and a rigid all-steel 
frame which prevents wobbling or 


tipping. 


Contributing further 


Pe See SS SeeCce seers 


the wire fence and the sidewalk the board of 
education has planted shrubs and trees in a 
parking place 8’ wide. This forms a beautiful 
foreground for the entire setting. 

The cost of the grounds was $49,800. The 
cost of the buildings, without equipment, was 
$443,695, or $0.239 per cubic foot. 

The architects for the building were Allison 
and Allison of Los Angeles. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACCUMULATING AND 
ORGANIZING TECHNIQUE FOR THE 
SUPERINTENDENCY OF 
SMALLER SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 44) 
must go into smaller schools to start, should 
lay stress on all the important differences be- 
tween the functions of superintendents in cities 
and in smaller places. Since the literature of 
school administration is predominantly urban 
in illustration and point of view, the young 
superintendent is likely to go into the smaller 


Seen. GUN. Gs 6.6:6:6-06 6 6:5:60:06000480001000460400000000000 RRR 
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schools with the wrong point of view. The 
writer’s own personal experience backed by the 
observation of young superintendents in four 
different states, convinces him that there is 
actual danger here. Until a body of technical 
knowledge on the administration of smaller 
schools is accumulated the literature must con- 
tinue to deal with conditions in city schools. 
Meanwhile, it does seem at least that due em- 
phasis could be placed upon the fact that there 
are important differences so that the young 
superintendent would not waste time finding it 
out by hard experience. 


Thirdly, it seems to the writer that the train- 
ing institutions might attempt to send these 
young superintendents into the smaller schools 
with a burning desire to add to the development 
of a recorded technique for the profession. The 
young superintendent should be made to realize 
He should 


go forth with an ambition not only to make a 


this shortcoming of the profession. 





Inner Court. 


McKINLEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


Exterior View. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
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No. 70—Exit Only. 


No. 736—-Handle and Cyl. 
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The GRAVITY 


Principle 


Our Gravity Exit Lock 
is the most perfect Me- 
chanical Expression of 
the Exit Lock Idea that 
has ever been devel- 
oped. It is the Exit 
Lock with Two Locks 
and without a single 
Spring in either Lock. 


The LEVER 


Principle 
It is the Exit Lock with 
Lever Action at the 
Cross-bar to open the 
Door. There is No 
Spring Action and No 
Spring Tension. It is 
the One Exit Lock 
of Unfailing Operation, 
built on Everlasting 
Principles for Everlast- 
ing Service. 


No. 737—Knob and Cyl. 


“x The Steffens -Amber¢ 


Newark. 


success personally, but to add an analysis of 
the method of that success to the literature of 
the profession. The undeveloped character of 
the profession demands this additional element 
in the training of those who enter it. 

Building the Technique of a Smaller-School 

Superintendency 

To summarize, the writer has proposed the 
following that a technique of smaller- 
school superintendency might be built up: The 
departments of school administration in state 
and district education associations might devote 


ways 


a part of their time to organizing the experiences 
of successful superintendents in solving each of 
the typical problems involved and make the re- 
sults permanent in printed form. The national 
Department of Superintendence might help by 
summarizing the results from the different 
states and by publishing research bulletins on 
smaller-school administration. The bureaus of 
educational research in the smaller institutions 
of higher learning, closely related to the smaller 
publie schools, might devote some effort to the 
problems of the administrator in putting into 
the results of scientific discovery in 

Finally, it was suggested that the 
training institutions for superintendents might 
emphasize more the importance of supplement 
ing a knowledge of what to do with a knowledge 


operation 
education. 


of how to do it, emphasize the differences be- 
tween the functions of administration in larger 
and in smaller schools, and supply young super- 
intendents with an ambition to add to the tech- 
nique of the profession. 


These are on] 
scientifically det 
analysis of expe: 
limited by the 
suggestions are humb!. , n 
one who has a deep f 


They are not 
mined, but are based upon an 
, the keenness of which is 

e of the writer. The 
They come from 
the need of im 


suggestions. 


mts 


New Jersey 


proved guidance for the struggling superintend- 
ents of smaller schools. He believes that this 
guidance might come from pooling the experi- 
ence of the successful superintendents and mak- 
ing the results available for the benefit of all. 


SELECTING A TEXTBOOK 
(Continued from Page 67) 
the author put in a great deal of less essential 
material after the chapters were formed. 

33. Is it distinctive in any way? 

No. The arrangement, discussions, and divi- 
sions, are very ordinary. The very complete 
bibliographies are most nearly distinctive. 

34. Is the method or presentation, whole or part? 

These author seems not have had in mind 
either of these methods in the preparation of 
the book. It might be said that the method is 
the “whole,” but there is no attempt at repeti- 
tion to make for retention. If any such attempt 
were made it would have to be done by the 
reader in several complete readings of the book. 
It could not be “part” method for there are no 
review or “tie” devices in the book. 

35. Is it psychologically up-to-date? 

Yes. Undoubtedly it is up to the latest more 
fully developed psychological findings. The 
discussion on phonetics might be said to be 
ahead of the present general ideas on the sub- 
ject, since it already shows a reaction against 
the over-emphasis formerly given to the new 
symbolism. Probably this reaction will leave 
phonetics in its proper place as an aid, instead 
of in the “panacea” stage in which it is now. 
The author does not seem to have felt, in a like 
way, the recent reaction against too much 
supervised study, for he makes more of it than 
_ latest investigators in the field are wont to 
ao. 

36. Is it too progressive for present demands? 

Probably not. No extreme, though perhaps 
inevitably superior, ideas are expressed. It is 
only slightly ahead of the ordinary, average 
practice of American schools, even though the 
book is three years old (1923). Books or ideas 
too far ahead of the general development are 
left unread except by a few of the most pro- 
gressive leaders, and the contained ideas are 


Co. 
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One of the 34 Cleveland Schools 
recently equipped with 


“Smith’s Improved” Panic Exit Locks 


WRITE 
FOR 
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generally brought out again years later by 
somebody else when the great body of progress 
has at last caught up to them. Many of the 


things advocated by Comenius or Locke are in 
this class. 
37. Does the context show a relation to other 


fields of thought? 

Very little thought or attention is given to 
other fields of learning, except as they are in- 
cidentally and accidentally brought in through 
“appreciation” lessons given by teachers to 
help gain interest in the subject, and in the 
text for the same purpose with the reader of it 
in mind. Psychology and statistical measure- 
ments are discussed at considerable length, but 
these may be regarded as an integral part of 
the immediate field. 

38. Are answers to problems given anywhere m 
the book? 


This question is generally more applicable to 
textbooks in mathematics, but has some per- 
tinency here since there are some problems 
given in the book. However there are no 
answers to such problems as have been included. 

39. Does it attempt to save the teacher's time? 


This question, likewise, is better applied to 
school, rather than graduate, textbooks. Un- 
doubtedly, though, if the text is used in any 
class, it will save some time for the teacher for 
other points of discussion in the class period, 
leaving much of the text for any examination 
that might be given, or omitting class discus- 
sion unless there are questions from the mem- 
bers of the class. 

40. Does it attempt to save the pupil’s time? 

It saves the pupil’s time only in so far as he 
can readily find the included references. The 
real text matter is rather wasteful of the stu- 
dent’s time. 

41. Does it have a moral tone? 

No attention is paid to this matter,—which 
might be so important in a textbook for younger 


pupils. 
42. Is the spelling regular or “reform”? 
There are no particularly noticeable “tics” or 
peculiarities in the spelling. However, some 


words that might better be hy phenated, are not 
so spelled: for instance, “rereading” might 
(Continued on Page 154) 
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A MASTERPIECE IN ARCHITECTURE 


and it functions safely! 


NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Convent Avenue and 135th Street, Manhattan 
W. H. Gompert, Architect 


New York City’s Schools, of which the above 
is one of the latest types, are fully equipped 
with Feralun Anti-Slip Treads. The New 
York Training School for Teachers contains 
1418 pieces of Feralun Style “S” Structural 
Treads. 








N your new school building has every possible pre- 

caution been taken for the protection of students 
and teachers or have interior necessities been sacri- 
ficed for exterior beauty? 


If your stairways are not protected with anti-slip 


treads, you are courting trouble every day and more 
1866-1926 ht than that—the possibility of panic and tragedy in case 
{] of fire. 
Sixty Years of Service 
to the 


re ee || BRRALUN 
Oe eee Anti-Slip Treads 


MAKE WALKWAYS SAFE 





and insure against slipping and tripping on stairways. 
More than 1300 schools in the United States have 
been equipped with Feralun in four years, indicating 
a national acceptance by school officials and school 
architects. 


We will gladly send detail sheets 
upon request to architects 
and interested school officials. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 
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PURCHASING POWER 
MEANS PURCHASING 
RESPONSIBILITY 


When you spend the money entrusted to your 
care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims 
in favor of a large variety of artificial Black- 


boards. 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- 
ther expenditures. That is why you will want to 


equip your School with our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be 
resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. In com- 
parison, the word “economy” is defined in its truest 
sense. It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age or use; 
that makes writing a pleasure and reading a relief to 
These are but a 
few of the advantages. Before you spend a dollar for 


the eyes of the students and teachers. 


Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 


Specify and Install Blackboards.” Send for it today. 


resistant. 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 


WORTH BLDG. 


(Continued from Page 152) 


better be spelled “re-reading,” and retelling” 
spelled “re-telling” although it is to a large 
extent a matter of taste. Perhaps the author 
has a German “background,” as one might well 
judge from his name, which makes it seem to 
him quite proper to follow the German habit of 
almost promiscuous compounding of words. He 
says “Indogermanic” rather than “Indo-Ger- 
manic.” He follows the American rather than 
the British custom of spelling such words as 
“color” for “colour,” etc. 

43. Is the author acquainted with recent investi- 
gations in the field? 

He gives many references and conclusions 
from late researches in the field of languages 
and related psychology. 

44. Is the arrangement consecutive? 

The whole matter is not arranged in any 
more than a general consecution, but the sub- 
divisions of the chapters follow, generally, a 
logical consecutive arrangement, except as here- 
tofore mentioned concerning the first three 


chapters. 
45. Does the material follow a cumulative rela- 
tion? 


Very little cumulative relation can be noted. 
There is little need of such relation in this 
particular work, for almost any part can be 
studied and understood without close relation 
to any other part. 

46. Is the terminology too technical? 

The kinds of words used to express the ideas 
are sufficiently simple to be easily understood 
by anybody likely to read the book. 

47. Is the terminology taken for granted, or ex 
plained? 

Yes, it is taken for granted. Neither apposi- 
tives nor definitions are commonly used in any 
part of the book. However, such devices are 
used in a few suggested outlines for the use of 
school children. 

48. Is the material properly sifted? 

The material is not so well sifted and culled 
as it might well be, considering the fact that 
few graduate students depend any more on a 
single book for their working material. Much 
of the context seems to be “padding” to fill up 
space, through which the reader must clamber 
if he wants to get all the essential facts; and, if 


EASTON, PA. 





he is not a wizard at culling these essentials 
from the mass, he will likely spend a great deal 
of time on things that should merely be 
skimmed. It would be better to omit much of 
the less essential material, and leave it to the 
student to study further in any point by the 
use of more specialized books, many of which 
are mentioned in the bibliographies in this book. 

49. Is the material pedantic or practical? 

The material is much simpler in style and 
presentation than many of the other books on 
the subject, particularly Palmer’s. Most of the 
material, is, when sifted, decidedly practical. 

50. Are the conclusions scientific or empirical? 

This question has already been partly an- 
swered in the replies to 35 and 43. Most of the 
conclusions are highly scientific. Some few of 
them, such as those on phonetics and super- 
vised study are rather empirical,—and the 
teaching of literature; all of which must be 
more or less matters of opinion, at least at the 
present. 

51. Is there too much elaboration? 

Decidedly, yes. At least the elaboration is too 
long-winded and wordy. Perhaps this was done 
against the author’s real wishes, at the in- 
stance of the publisher. 

52. Is there too little elaboration? 

No; for the reasons just given. 

53. Are the points made too plain? 

This question, too, has been partly answered 
in the discussion concerning number 27. In a 
work like this there is only the desire to make 
for understanding rather than rote learning, 
and the points are purposely made as plain as 
possible. 

54. Are mass divisions treated before details? 

Yes. See the answer to number 29. The 
main divisions are mentioned in the fore part 
of the book, and then put in separate chapters 
later, and in detail. 


55. Are the details treated before mass divisions? 
No. The reasons are given in answer to 54. 


56. Are there adequate summaries? 

There are none. Summaries, in a book with 
as much “padding” as this one, are especially 
needed,-_for review and essential points, for 
the reader or for the student. If the writer 
had taken any pains to make the book large 





Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 


Quiet rooms are 


Quilt 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house 


Deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


enough to suit the publishers, he might well 
have added a page or two of summary for each 
chapter. 

57. Are there any summary questions? 

Most of the chapters are followed by a few 
questions or problems on the material in the 
chapter, as a whole, not as on a summary. 
These questions and problems, however, by no 
means take the place of a good summary. 

58. Are the bibliographies suitable? 

The Bibliographies are among the best fea- 
tures of the book, being more than usually com- 
plete, although there is no differentiation of 
the better ones. However, there is grouping 
according to book, magazines, and the treat- 
ment of different languages. 

59. Where are the bibliographies placed? 

The bibliographies are at the end of the 
volume, and do not refer to the chapters in the 
text containing related discussions. A few 
references are given to other books in the con- 
text and in footnotes throughout the book, espe- 
cially where directly quoted. 

60. Are bibliographical references general or 
specific? 

The large bibliography gives the first and 
last page numbers of articles quoted, unless the 
reference is a whole book. Those which are 
scattered through the book are sometimes gen- 
eral, sometimes specific. Practically all the 
references in the large bibliography are accom- 
panied by brief notes and descriptions. 

61. Is the table of contents usable, or for looks? 

There is just enough of the table of contents 
to be able to say that there is one. It is of 
little value to the book, as it is just as easy 
to find the chapters desired by running along 
the tops of the pages, which are all headed. 

62. Are there any noticeable features about the 
physical make up? 

No. These features are all very ordinary and 
mediocre. 

63. Is there an introduction with a purpose? 

The introduction is good, and contains a great 
deal of material that helps the reader to get a 
correct idea of the purpose of the book. Prob- 
ably much of this material had better been 
placed in the first chapter, but it was appar- 
ently written as an afterthought. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Im glad to see you, 
Mr. Johnson” 


Mr. Johnson is welcome because he is not merely another handshaker. He 
has always real news and definite ideas to contribute, and he brings to a 
conversation a fair-minded attitude and a keen intelligence. 


He has a first-hand knowledge of the fields in which you are interested, and 
of their latest developments. He seems to be able to see things from your 
side of the fence, too, and often offers many a workable suggestion. 








Many men who welcome such a caller are neglecting interviews of even 
greater helpfulness—interviews with many Johnsons instead of one. Can 
you afford to miss “‘regular appointments”’ with the A.B.P. paper or papers 
that cover your business? 


| 
Set aside—now—a definite time to go through your business papers care- 
fully. You will find that it pays to set a time to go through every issue. 


The membership of a publication in the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
means that it conforms to the highest standards of editorial and advertising ‘ 
practice. 


The editorial matter, written by experienced men who know your field and 
its needs, is measured by the standard: ‘Is it real news?’”’ The paper is 
pledged, as all A.B.P. members are, to consider first the interests of the 
subscriber. 


Readers can depend upon the character of advertising in an A.B.P. publica- 
tion, and they cannot afford to neglect the advertising pages. Here, too, are 
many practical suggestions. 


Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


An Association of none but qualified publications reaching 56 
e fields of trade and industry. 


The advertisers in this publication demonstrate by their presence 
here that they are awake to modern methods of selling as well as 
& production — methods that cut costs and standardize operations. 


f THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 
e 








The American School Board Journal is a member of the A. B. P. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 


GAS 

| HIGH QUALITY 

| AT LOWEST COST 

| PROVIDE FOR A LIFE TIME 
SERVICE 





Hundreds of Schools, Suburban Homes and other Institutions 
have a Freeport Gas Generator producing a satisfactory gas 
supply for every purpose for which city gas is used. 


There is the electrically controlled type for the man who has elec- 
tricity and the Weight Type where no electric current is available. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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BIOLOGY 
TABLE 
No. 4000 


STANDARD . 


In Biology Classrooms 


Substantially constructed to meet classroom needs. 
wide and 32” high. Accommodates two students at one time, 
both facing one way. One drawer for each of four students; 
cupboard for general use. Body of selected oak, golden finish. 
Top of birch, treated ebonacid. 254” oak legs braced with a heavy 
oak leg rail. Reinforced with Wiese steel corner irons. 


Send for our special Catalog No. 30 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 





69” long, 2’ 
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No. 100 Chemistry  Table—see Catalog. 


SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE 


In the Sheldon Catalog you will find illustrations and descrip- 
tions of over fifty chemistry, physics, biology, agriculture and 
general science tables the result of twenty-seven years 
contact with educators and architects in equipping over 12,600 
of the country’s finest schools and colleges. 

Sheldon furniture is built by the largest factory in the Indus- 
try .. . an organization with its own timber tracts, saw mill, 
dry kilns, metal shop and research laboratory. It is the aim 
of the Sheldon Company to do one thing supremely well, and 
therefore, its entire facilities are focused on the creation of 
laboratory, home economics and vocational furniture of the 
highest quality. 

















If you are interested in purchasing laboratory, 
home economics or vocational furniture write 
today for a copy of the Sheldon Catalog. 


| —— CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST - 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


STAIR TREADS TOILET AND 
| AND SHOWER 
' LANDINGS PARTITIONS 


| NON-ABSORBENT. FLAME-RESISTANT. PERMANENT 


For Stairways 


| That Are Safe 


| Alberene Stone Stair 
Treads and Landings 
are not only hard and 
durable and lasting. 
They are permanently 
safe, as well. 





They have a “toothed” 

Somerville, N. J., High School—Stairway of 
surface that never wears Alberene Stone. J.N. Pierson & Son, Archts. 
slippery and that is non-slipping even when wet. And they are 
| So fire-resistant that they will not crack or break down even 

when a stream of cold water is turned on the red-hot stone. 


Their color is right, too—a light gray. And they’re non-absorb- 
ent and easily kept clean and sanitary. 


Write for the Catalog and Detail Sheets of Alberene 
Stone for stair treads and other architectural purposes. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Selimoere Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newark 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Richmond St.Louis 
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Clarin Chairs are made of steel (excepting 
) and will not mar 
the finest floor nor damage the most deli- 


seat and rubber feet 


cate floor covering. 


(Continued from Page 154) 

64. Is there a preface that is helpful in using 
the book? 

The preface is included in the introduction, 
but there is a short paragraph as foreword. 
The publisher puts in a short foreword in fine 
print, as the World Book Co. often does. 

65. Is there an index? 

There is an index, but evidently not very 
painstakingly arranged. Probably it was made 
by a casual looking through the book for the 
salient points, without any attempt to “cross” 
it. One might well suppose the author did not 
do it himself, but left it to some petty and care- 
less clerk. 

66. Are essentials 
tiated in any way? 

The space occupied by the non-essential mat- 
ter is just as likely to be as great as that for 
the essentials. Neither is there any difference 
in type of alignment. 

67. Are the chapters definitely and distinctively 
divided? 

The literary divisions have already been dis- 
cussed, but the mechanical division is no better 
than the other. The chapter headings are not 
conspicuous in type or spacing, and very little 
extra space is allowed for chapter beginnings. 

68. Are the paragraphs numbered? 

No. In some places the paragraphs are not 
well sized in length or amount of ideas con- 
tained. 

69. Are there marginal citations? 

There is no attempt to indicate important 
headings, except for a few subtitle headings in 
the same type as the other headings, and set 
in the middle of the page, with little spacing. 

70. Are the margins wide enough for notations 
by the reader? 

Yes; but they might be a little wider without 
harm, for evidently they were not left that way 
for notation purposes. The critical reader 
would have to crowd many of his notations. 

71. Are the captions in conspicuous type? 

No; and there are few of them; none except 
those mentioned in 69. 

72. Are topic sentences conspicuously plated? 

Books with no topical headings should be 
most carefully constructed in paragraphing. 
This book has neither qualification. The topic 


and non-essentials differen- 





Clarin Chairs are 


Please send by 


Our. supply Demet We is ésaiss casbsnssnees Signed 


Light in weight 


CLARIN MFG. CO., 2450 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


parcel post prepaid—sample CLARIN 
finish and seat as checked: 


Brown (walnut) 
Maroon (mahogany) 


We will test it for ten days and then return it or mail you $2.75 for 
wood seat or $3.50 for leatherette seat. 


a correct posture 


N OW~ folding chair 


Extremely comfortable 


Compact when folded 
Quiet in operation 
Safe for anyone 
Simple to handle 
Attractive in appearance 
Economical in cost 
and above all DURABLE. 
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CHAIR, 


Wood Seat 
Leatherette Seat 


Battleship Gray 
Olive Green 


sentences are very often entirely lacking, or 
are placed at unexpected or disadvantageous 
places in the paragraph. 

73. Are the facts compactly arranged? 

The facts show no careful arrangement. 
There is too much semi-essential material mixed 
in with the more useful and important. 

74. Are the facts, as stated, consistent? 

If there is any inconsistency, it has not been 
discovéred by the present critic in a thorough 
inspection. The author is evidently a clear 
thinker in large details, and probably filled in 
the lesser topics after the main outline had been 
well completed. 

75. Are the included topics easily found? 

No. They are hidden among too much ver- 
biage and unessential material. Neither the 
index nor the outline give much aid. 

76. Is the diction good? 

Most of the sentences are well cast, and read 
smoothly. There are very few bombastic or in- 
volved sentences; but, many sentences have very 
little in them except words. 

77. Is the literary quality good? 

The book does not even have better than 
ordinary literary quality to have an excuse for 
the wordy sentences; though we would not ex- 
pect any literary quality in such a book, it be- 
ing mostly mechanical descriptions and explan- 
ations. 

78. Is the material inspiring? 

Not strikingly so, for the same reason that 
the literary quality is not remarkable. 

79. Has the distinctive mechanical 
features? 

None of the mechanical features are out of 
the ordinary. 

80. Is it expensive of publication? 

Apparently it is rather cheaply made up. The 
chapter headings and most of the other parts 
seem to have been set up entirely by machine, 
except a few unusual tables and illustrations of 
technical points and graphs. The binding is 
paper back with cloth ends, and rather loosely 
and poorly pressed. The outer covers are fair 
quality cloth. 

81. Is the binding strong enough for hard usage? 

No. It is not thickly stitched nor any too 
well glued. 


book any 


82. Is it of convenient size? 

The size of the pages are crown octavo,—a 
handy size, but the thickness of the book makes 
it rather bulky. It contains about 490 pages, 
and a new book is about 1% inches thick, but 
soon loosens out to almost two inches. 

83. Are there modern, artistic illustrations? 

The ilustrations are lacking, except for a few 
simple line drawings. 

84. What is the quality of the paper? 

The paper is very light, of fair quality, and 
rather soft. 

85. Does the paper surface glare? 

There is no glare; the paper is too soft. 

86. Is it typographically neat and tasteful? 

The type is mostly smafl pica, with notes in 
bourgeois, very well imprinted. The paragraph- 
ing and set-up are not as tasteful and artistic 
as might be wished. 

87. Is the print too fine for the purpose of the 
book? 

The print is even too fine for long continued 
use by adults, unless their eyes are very good 
and the reader would tire despite the lack of 
glare and the good imprinting. 

88. Are the lines well spaced? 

Considering the size of the type, the lines are 
proportionately spaced. 

89. Is the alignment good? 

The alignment is very good, and very even. 

90. Are the lines too long? 

The lines are rather too long, comparing with 
the results of recent investigations concerning 
eye fixations and eye and head movements dur- 
ing reading. The fine print makes the lines 
appear even longer than they really are. Larger 
type would make the lines seem longer and 
would require fewer fixations and eye move- 
ments, since it could be held farther from the 
eyes. 

OL Are the pages trimmed smooth? 

The pages are smoothly trimmed, and present 
an even appearance. 

92. Are the pages wholly or partly colored or 
gilded on the edges? 

There is no attempt at coloring or gilding. 

93. Are there color plates in the book? 

There are no color plates, not even a frontis- 
piece of any kind. 
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94. Are the color plates strongly inserted, or 
merely pasted? 

This question has no bearing in this case. 

95. Are the covers limp, or board? 

The covers are fairly stiff board. 

96. Will the covers show soil easily? 

The covers are medium blue, and the present 
writer’s copy shows little soil from considerable 
use during two years. 

97. Is there more than one edition? 

Probably not. This copy is first edition,—at 
least there are no indications of others. 

98. Is the date of publication included? 

Yes. It is 1923. 

99. Is the date of copyright included? 

Yes. It is also 1923, indicating only one edi- 
tion. 

100. Does the cover have a neat or artistic de 
sign, or none? 

The design is plain and neat. 


SPAREVIEWS 


Health in Eating; A Food Project 

By Lena C. Albinger. Ideal School Supply 
Co., Chicago, III. 

The first package offers material in safety in- 
struction and is intended to decrease the number 
of accidents among school children. The sheets 
contain 36 rules for safety in the form of 
“safety first answers” to danger’s temptations, 
also rules for safety through correct drinking 
and eating, the care of the eyes and teeth, and 
cleanliness and good habits. 

The second package is a food project, teaching 
the use, kinds, and care of food. Plans for 
posters and booklets are included for use in the 
third and fourth grades. 

Where to Buy It 
Needs of Man and How They Are Supplied 

By Lena C. Albinger. Ideal School Supply 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

The first package of material is to be used as 
seat work and silent reading in the second and 


Will your school child- 
ren be fully protected this 


Send now for full in- 
formation on the Dow 
Firescape. 
children 100% protection. 
No life has ever been lost 
by fire in a school Dow- 
equipped. Write today. 


Formerly The Dow Co. 


300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Spiral slide 
FIRESCAPE 


FORESIGHT 


Only a few weeks, then — | 
furnace-time again. And 
with it, the added danger 


Assure your 


FOR PERMANENT BEAUTY! 


Structural Slate economically 
meets the exact requirements of 
this day of distinctive interiors. 


Shower Stalls, Toilet Enclosures, 
Stairways, Caps, Bases, Wain- 
scots, Floors, Fire-Places, etc., 
“built of Structural Slate” will 


outlast the building years and 
years. 


Write for more information. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 








third grades. It provides a means of vocabulary 
building and emphasizes the value of important 
classifications and groupings of words. It 
teaches the use of words common to the grocery 
store, the meat market, the bakery, the drug 
store, the jewelry store, the hardware store, the 
furniture store, and dry goods store. 

The second package contains material showing 
how the needs of man are supplied. There are 
also suggestions for booklets, sand tables, and 
posters. 

The Houses We Live In 

Frank G. Carpenter and Frances Carpenter. 
Cloth, large octavo. American Book Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

An industrial, a geographic, an economics 
reader all combined into a delightful book for 
children, of the middle grades, is perhaps the 
most concise description which can be given to 
the present book. The six children who figure 
in its pages form a little travel club to study 
the origin, the preparation, and the transporta- 
tion of the most important materials and manu- 
factured products which enter into the construc- 
tion, the furnishing, and the equipment of our 
houses. The history of houses, the queer houses 
of other lands, the life’s story of trees, natural, 
and artificial stones—are some of the topics that 
are described. 

For the teacher who can take her classes on 
trips to foundries, lumber yards, to houses in 
ceurse of construction, etc., there is ample ma- 
terial for points to be observed, studied, and 
discussed in class. The book is very fully il- 
lustrated. 

Vocational Guidance and Counseling 

By A. H. Edgerton. Cloth, 213 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

The rapid growth of intermediate and junior 
high schools and the development of specialized 
curricula in the senior high schools, as well as 
in continuation and vocational schools, indicate 
a serious attempt to assist all children to meet 
the current and changing demands for a variety 
of occupational work. 

At the present time the importance of educa- 
tional counsel to assist in making proper selec- 
tions of educational opportunity and special 
training, and of vocational counsel to assist in 





108 ROBINSON AVE, 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


STRUCTURAL SLATE 





gaining reliable information about occupational 
possibilities, as well as to determine special in- 
terests and aptitudes, has resulted in an in- 
creasing demand for appropriate counsel in 
junior high schools, senior high schools, and 
continuation or part-time schools. 

The present book has been issued with the 
hope that it will prove helpful to school coun- 
selors and other persons concerned with the 
solution of vocational and educational counsel- 
ing problems, and who can assist boys and girls 
to attain better occupational and happier social 
adjustment. It discusses such topics as prob- 
lems of vocational and educational counseling; 
duties, training and experience of counselors; 
problems of cooperative training and _ super- 
visory assistance for counselors; methods of 
collecting, preparing and using occupational in- 
formation for counseling, and some outstanding 
tendencies in guidance and counseling. 

The book also includes a number of sugges- 
tive tables on growth of vocational counseling 
and placement service, provisions for counseling 
pupils in the intermediate grade school or 
junior high school, type of high school organi- 
zation in which the counseling responsibility is 
fitted, and composite analysis data of unrelated 
divisions of occupations, with special reference 
to the nature of work, advantages, qualifica- 
tions and training, and an outline for the study 
and discussion of occupations. 

In the book the author presents the results of 
his own experience and the findings of an ex- 
tensive investigation concerning the practice 
relating to ways and means of ascertaining the 
occupations for which pupils are best fitted, and 
the opportunities in the communities in which 
the pupils seek employment. He makes a num- 
ber of pertinent suggestions relating to the im- 
provement of methods and devices for advising 
pupils regarding preparation for and the advan- 
tages of an occupation. 


The book will be an aid and comfort to all 
those charged with the training and guidance 
of the young, and it should be of interest to the 
layman not directly concerned in advising young 
persons about their education and lifework. It 
will contribute to the betterment of the service 
which the schools are trying to render to those 


they are sending out to do the world’s work. 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 





Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 





Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 





Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 





Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 701 Barlum Bidg., 


———— eee TRANS-LUX AIR-COOLED Opaque Projectors 
Put This Picture and All Other Pictures 


on the 


TRANS-LUX Daylight Picture Screen 
Before the Class 
| Without Darkening the Room 















Meeting the Progress 
of 


Visual Educatiom 


| 
| They project under daylight conditions, any 


" 
with type of material ;—clippings from magazines and | 
Projection newspapers, photographs, handwritten cards, dia- 


grams and charts. | 
| 


Equipment 
of Every 
Description 


The Stereopticon Attachment makes possible 
the use of slides. 


No dark room—no disorder — no complicated 
machine to operate. 


The Trans-Lux is the only simple, efficient 
AIR-COOLED projector. It answers every 


CHOOLS everywhere, from kindergartens to Colleges, 
classroom need. ] 


are using Spencer Delineascopes to supplement teaching 
and facilitate learning. 
There is a Spencer Delineascope for every type of projection— 
glass slides, film slides, opaque and microscopic—and daylight 
screens make the pictures visible under any light condition, 
just as a picture on the wall. 
The Spencer catalog is a valuable reference booklet on all 
types of projection equipment. This convenient coupon will 
bring your copy post haste. 


We shall be glad to answer any spe- 
cihie questions that will help you to | 
solve your Visual Education problems. 






SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
19 DOAT STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
823 MILLS BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


11 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pleese send me your valuable reference booklet on Spencer pro- 
jection equipment. 









BED wcctones 








Institution .... . aeeeevus weudes o00endéesseeed ¥eeas 


THE TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 
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A VITREOUS MARBLE 


Basket Ball Bank Board 


ERE’S a new kind of basket ball 

bank-board. Made of SANI 
ONYX — 40% harder than marble; 
practically unbreakable. 


Cannot warp or get out of line. Pure 
white surface requires no paint. No 
glare. No confusing shadows. Adds 
beauty to any gymnasium. Should give 
perfect service for a lifetime. Recom- 
mended by experts after practical tests. 


Send for illustrated leaflet and de- 
tailed data on installation costs, etc. 


Marietta Manufacturing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9”" x 9-8” 


EFFICIENCY 

The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 

The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 








1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 





NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 


GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


Forty years ago to-day 


the name “Narragansett” was synonymous 
with “dependability.” For over forty years 
Narragansett, serenely unconscious of com- 
petition, has concentrated on building the 
best Gymnasium Apparatus and Steel Stor- 
age Equipment. Today, Narragansett ts 
recognized as headquarters for the tools 
used by Physical Directors in building bet- 
ter bodies. 


Send now for 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS CAT. F 14 
STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT CAT. G8 








NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 


138 E. 44th Street 





Qisssscsssssssesease 











Master Station Telephone System 


THE MASTER 
STATION TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEM 
was designed espe- 
cially for SMALL 
SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS. However, it 
is adaptable to any 
inter-communicating 
need where it is de- 
sirable to have all 
calls come through 
or originate from a master phone. This is a very desirable 
feature as it eliminates the indiscriminate use of the interior 
telephone system. 





The system permits of only one conversation at a time, 
with the selective calling of any station. A master ringing 
key or button can be incorporated in the master telephone 
instrument for the calling of all stations, or a limited num- 
ber of stations, simultaneously. This feature is a very desir- 
able one for conference purposes. 

In a SCHOOL BUILDING, or in any FACTORY, SUITE 
OF OFFICES, or COMMERCIAL BUILDING, a general call 
bell can be installed in connection with the telephones, oper- 
ating same from either the master station or any outlying 
or sub station. This call bell can be used for locating per- 
sons, program bell, fire alarm, etc., or the telephones can be 
used for this purpose. 

An annunciator is de- 
sirable at the master sta- 
tion for registering the 
source of calls, in case the 
person having charge of 
the master station is away 
from the desk, so that a 
return call can be made. 


Estimates and 
Catalogue furnished 
upon request. 





Hederal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York, U. S. A. 





September, 1926 
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HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 

ND 


PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 

(RESTING ON DESK) 

FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


U. S. Inkwells are made in two sizes 


Senior—fits holes 1%” to 2%” in diameter. 
Junior — fits holes 1” to 2” in diameter. 
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(Continued from Page 158 
Pewter Design and Construction 
By William H. Varnum. Cloth quarto, 148 
pages. Price, $3.50. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee. 
The ancient craft of the pewterer is explained 
in this book and adapted to use as a craft sub- 


ject in schools and colleges. The author has 
been a prominent worker in metals and a 
teacher of design for many years, and has 


found that pewter is a metal especially adapted 
to use by young craftsmen and amateur art 
metal workers, and that it can be used with 
great success in making numerous articles of 
artistic value and every-day utility in the home. 
The relatively low cost of pewter metal, or 
Britannia as it is commonly designated at the 
present time, makes pitchers, candlesticks, 
sugar bowls, plates, and innumerable small 
articles for home use, readily within the reach 
of the average family purse. If these are well- 
designed and carefully made, they have all the 
value of ancient pewter and they are far more 
interesting and useful than similar articles 
made of silver. 

The present book opens with an historical 
review of pewter and pewter design. In a 
series of chapters it describes the specific 
methods of designing for pewter and in detail 
recounts all of the processes of shaping and 
casting, turning, and finishing articles made of 
pewter. Additional chapters discuss surface 
enrichment, the application of pewter, to light- 
ing fixtures. The book is beautifully illustrated 
with ancient as well as large numbers of modern 
examples of pewter ware especially adapted to 
present-day use in the home. 


Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 


By R. S. Newcomb. Cloth, 353 pages. $2. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 
The subject matter of arithmetic has in 


recent years come in for much criticism. Many 
topics formerly taught have been eliminated, or 
proposed for elimination, and each topic re- 
tained has been forced to justify its place on 
Social grounds. The recent study of individual 
differences among pupils, and the important 
Contributions to the improvement of practice 
through the use of standard tests, have served 
to modify much of the earlier teaching prac- 
tice. The result has been that the teaching of 
arithmetic has been and is being made over. 
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Here’s the replacement inkwell that needs less replacing—the U. S. 
Inkwell. Superintendents tell us that they have never seen anything 
like it for durability. Every year more school systems are adopting 


it as standard for all replacements. 
LID SLIOES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHI 


1. Will it fit our desks? 


Yes, it fits desks of any size. 


2. Is it quiet? 


Yes, the lid does not rattle 


nor creak. 
Is it economical? 


Yes, because of low purchase 
cost and unusually long life. 


Is it easy to install? 


Yes, just drive in three tacks. 
Has it any special advan- 


tages? 


out dust and prevents 
evaporation. 


410 S. W. 9th St. 


U. S. Inkwells can pass the most rigid examination. 
answer to these important questions: 


Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps 
ink 
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Check over the 


Used Everywhere 


Many of the finest school systems 
in all parts of the United States 
are equipped with U. S. Inkwells. 
Included among U. S. Users are 
the schools of 


St. Paul, Minn. Des Moines, Iowa 
Minneapolis, Minn. Miami, Fla. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Denver, Colo. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C. 


You can save future trouble and 
annoyance by deciding now to 
use U. S. Inkwells for all replace- 
ments. Write at once for prices 
and free sample inkwell. 





U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


A sample desk set, including both Senior and Junior U. 8. Inkwells will be 


SAMPLE FREE 


sent at your request without cost or obligation. 
take advantage of our introductory offer by ordering one gross on trial. 
for any reason you are not entirely pleased, return the gross at our expense. 


Or, if you are in a hurry, 


If 


We will give you the name of the nearest U. S. Inkwell jobber if you prefer 
to order through him. 








The present book has been prepared for the 
modern teacher of arithmetic. It correlates 
modern scientific methods of teaching with 
present-day demands in connection with the 
subject matter of arithmetic. In the book much 
emphasis has been placed upon both methods 
and devices of teaching specific topics in arith- 
metic, and upon the general pedagogical and 


psychological principles applicable to the 
teaching of the subject. 
Significant modern conceptions concerning 


the principles and methods of teaching arith- 
metic are embodied in the chapters dealing with 
socialization and correlation of arithmetic, the 
psychology of arithmetic, drill in arithmetic 
problem-solving, applications of present-day 
measuring of ability of pupils in fundamentals, 
and their applications, the use of tables and 
statistics, and the construction and interpreta- 
tion of graphs. 

The book is rendered more valuable by the 
discussions in the topical headings and by refer- 
ences and questions at the end of each chapter. 
It discusses such important topics as the teach- 
ing of the fundamental principles in arithmetic, 
decimals, fractions, percentage, geometry and 
algebra, and problem-solving, closing with two 
chapters on standard tests and on tables, sta- 
tistics and graphs. 

The book is not only practical, but it inter- 
prets the best procedures in its recommenda- 
tions for instruction. Its simple style and 
treatment, and direct application to schoolroom 
practice make it of practical value to the class- 
room teacher. It has also the usual defect of 
most recent texts in that its statements of edu- 
cational aims emphasize only social adjustment 
and forget all the older aims which always will 
be valid. 


Famous English Books 

Amy Cruse. Cloth, 284 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

The story of 25 books and their authors is 
told briefly and enthusiastically. For serious 
study the book lacks in critical appraisal and 
unbiased discussion of both books and writers. 
Highlights of Geography ; 

By David Starr Jordan and Katherine D. 
Cather. Cloth, 321 pages. Price, $1.44. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book tells the story of the physical 
geography of Europe, both past and present. 


Price, $2. 


As a young man and teacher of science, the 
senior author made his first vacation trip to 
Europe, traveling over the Alps, and studying 
their formation, their people, and ever-chang- 
ing beauties. In the past fifty years he has 
made numerous similar journeys to Switzer- 
land, Norway, the Mediterranean countries, 
until he speaks and writes of them with thor- 
ough familiarity and genuine affection for their 
wonders. The junior author has done the diffi- 
cult bit of work in setting down the story in 
flowing, simple language, understandable to 
children. 

It is a pity that the senior author has not 
added to the work some recognition of the 
Creator, but leaves us with the impression that 
he is a worshipper of nature alone. It is a 
pity, too, that he has set down categorically so 
many statements about prehistoric man, which 
he would very decidedly modify in a scientific 
paper before a group of scientists. 

Job Sheets in Home Mechanics 

Set No. 2. By F. E. Tustison. Price, $0.52. 
Published by the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The present set of job sheets is a continuation 
of job sheets in home mechanics previously pre- 
pared by the same author, and represents ad- 
ditions selected from a rather large list of jobs 
carried on in his classes. 

Among the jobs listed and described are re- 
caning a hand-caned panel for a chair, making 
a form and casting a concrete flower box, whole- 
soling and heeling a shoe, reading a water, 
gas or electric meter, attaching hose couplings 
and hose menders to a garden hose, repairing 
a hole in‘a plastered wall, making a frame and 
heating elements for an electric toaster, and 
how to re-washer and re-seat a ball-cock of a 
closet tank. 

The practical nature of the jobs and the 
teaching of new skills have been the determin- 
ing factors in the selection of the jobs, and the 
content of the material is such that the average 
home mechanics shop can carry on the prob- 
lems with a minimum amount of equipment. 
The material should prove helpful to shop teach- 
ers in offering additional work along this line. 
It will prove interesting to the boys in shop 
classes who are interested in practical jobs that 
hold the attention and increase mechanical 
skill. 
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methods of English teaching. 


ductive treatment of new subject matter. 


three book and also in a six book series. 


Correct habits of speaking and writing 
not by rule, but by practice 


| | |MANLY BAILEY RICKERT 
NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square | 


= ||| LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


7% A series of graded lessons for grades three to eight, em- 


bodying the results of the progress of the last decade in 


The subject matter is in 


harmony with the growing mental and emotional life of 


the children, and active thinking is encouraged by an in- 


Published in a 


Prepared by a 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


yo CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street a 

me CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street ee 
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The Problems of Childhood 

Angelo Patri. Cloth, 309 pages. 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

The author of this collection of very brief 
essays always writes interestingly and cleverly 
concerning problems of child care and educa- 
tion. At times he writes with keen insight into 
child nature and with splendid understanding 
of family conditions and ees troubles. Again, 
he marshals psychological principles and peda- 
gogical precepts to provide a setting and a basis 
for his discussions and recommendations. At 
all times he is picturesque in language and 
striking in form. It would be pleasant to add 
that the “stories’”—as he designates the essays 
—are always logical and sure in their theoretic 
assumptions, but, some few will not bear a cold 
analysis and some of the ideas and suggestions 
are decidedly hazy. 

Civics of My Community 


J. W. Foote. Four books, paper. Price, $0.68 
each. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y 

These four books outline a complete labora- 
tory course in civics, for the upper grades, or 
the junior high school. Book one takes up a 
general survey of the community and studies its 
provisions for maintaining health and protect- 
ing life and property. Book two discusses edu- 
cation, recreation, and community planning. 
Book three considers means of transportation 
and communication, and community economics. 
Book four is devoted to an important group of 
topics, such as the care of dependents and de- 
linquents, law making and enforcement, elec- 
tions, taxation, etc. The books are a good ex- 
ample of the new type of text which are a 
natural development from and necessity of 
socialized recitations and Daltonized instruction. 

The books present each topic in its simplest 
form and require investigation, reading and 
report. While this is the splendid advantage 
of the books, it appears also as a disadvantage. 
It hardly seems possible that a child will gain a 
true insight into such vast subjects as education, 
crime, and law-making by taking only the points 
raised and studying the references suggested. 


Extra Curricular Activities in the Junior High 


School 
By Paul W. Terry. Cloth, 122 pages. War- 
wick & York, Baltimore, Md. 


D. Appleton 
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This book attempts to answer such questions 
as the following: Granted that extra curri- 
cular activites have a place, what is_ their 
especial function in the junior high school? 
What typical pupil organizations are to be 
found in typical junior high schools? What is 
their organization? Their limitations? What 
is the teacher’s place in these clubs? etc., etc. 

The book summarizes the author’s findings in 
82 schools scattered over the country, ranging 
in enrollment from 120 to nearly 1500 pupils. 


A total of 1124 organizations were found, and 
of these athletic organizations showed the 
highest number (330), music came next with 
249, while mechanic arts and history came last 
with three clubs each. Orchestras were found 
in 85 per cent of the schools. track teams in 73 
per cent, basket ball teams in 71 per cent, glee 
clubs in 69 per cent, school papers in 67 per cent. 
The author’s summary and discussion wil ve 
found helpful to any principal; his argument for 
teacher participation of the right sort as the 
most important element in the success of any 
pupils’ club cannot be gainsaid. 


Children of junior high school age have little 
power of direction when compared with seniors 
in senior high schools, and the contro] of their 
clubs and associations must be direct and com- 
plete, even though it is not apparent to the chil- 
dren themselves. The book is an unusually care- 
ful and well balanced study and enumerates its 
findings and deductions in careful, moderate 
terms, so that it is unusually helpful for admin- 
istrative officers. 

Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings 

By Florence L. Goodenough. Cloth, 177 
pages. Price, $1.80. Published by World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Various intelligence tests evolved in recent 
years have been criticized on the score that they 
involve the use of language, and experimenters 
have sought and used various devices to obviate 
so much as possible the need of language or the 
ability to read and write. The Detroit kinder- 
garten tests are a notable example of the use of 
pictures with a minimum of language for deter- 
mining the mental age and ability of children. 

The author of the present book has gone the 
entire distance of eliminating language as a 








factor, so that those children who have not yet 
learned to read or write, may be tested and com- 
pared with those who have attended school, and 
are able to carry out printed instructions by 
written or oral means. 

The old saying that a child “draws what he 
knows, rather than what he sees” is the basis 
of the author’s entire study, and of the very 
dependable tests which she has evolved. The 
truth of the basic assumption was first verified 
from the recorded experiments of numerous 
European and American investigators, as well 
as the author’s own extended studies. The 
human figure was then chosen as the most signi- 
ficant and suitable subject to be drawn. By 
minute analysis of more than four thousand 
drawings of children of varying age, nation- 
ality, length of school attendance, social condi- 
tion, etc., an objective method of scoring was 
evolved. This method, it was found, could be 
applied readily to any child as a_ serviceable, 
dependable measure of mental maturity. By 
comparison with the older intelligence tests 
applied to the children who furnished the draw- 
ings. the method and its findings were evaluated 
to show their validity and reliability. Finally, a 
scoring key with specimen drawings was made 
up, and directions were prepared. 

The present book outlines the entire series of 
experiments, describes and discusses the find- 
ings, and suggests how the tests may be used 
in the kindergarten and the first three grades. 


The book is a notable contribution to the 
practice of teaching and a big step forward in 
the entire work of testing intelligence. It is 
to be hoped that the tests and the scoring key 
will be widely used so that they may be as 
definitely evaluated as have the Terman and 
Binet-Simon tests. 


A Manual for Observation and Teaching in the 
Elementary Grades 


By Katherine M. Anthony. Paper, 69 pages. 
— by Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, 


This guide and outline is intended for normal 
students who are engaged in observation of 
teaching and are doing supervised practice 
teaching. 
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| Announcing the aati | 
of the 


COMPLETE, 


NEW SERIES 
ev Aes Le for Grades Seven and 


BOOKCRAF 


Bookcraft combines, for the pupil, 
worthwhile scientific instruction 
with an opportunity of definite and 
practical service to his school and 
his fellowman. It relieves the 
teacher of many textbook cares and 
worries. It actually reduces the 
school budget by prolonging the life 
of every school book and postpon- 
ing the day of costly replacement. 
A Bookcraft class can meet wher- 
ever there are desks or tables. Sup- 
plies cost less than those required 
for any other Industrial Arts sub- 
ject—no cost at all when compared 
to the benefits the school derives 
from the work done by its own 
pupils. 

FeAl A free illustrated manual for teach- 
ers and students tells all about 
Bookcraft. 


PART ONE, 


em se A NRA RR 
SPAULDING-BRYCE-BUEHLER’CAVERLY 
a nae ene a at rN 


for Grade Seven 


PART TWO, 
for Grade Eight 


In Pupils’ and Teachers’ 
Editions 


The publication of the 





~NEWSON "AND COMPANY* | Third Book completes the 


New Aldine Language Series 
Three Book Edition Six Book Edition 
A series of exceptional value, in which the 


child’s interests and needs are made the basis 


of the Language work. 


6 
| - ALDINE THIRD - Bight 
LANGUAGEBOOK 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 






EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEW MODEL 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


For All Year Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers. 

TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 


come loose. 
FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 
SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 
SEVEN: The new design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 
EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 


ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 





ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
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PERFORATIONS TO THAT Send coupon ee Syracuse, N. Y. 
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today for J Stockton, Calif. 
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The Best Book Cover 
Ever Made 
for School Use 




















Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 7 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 4 Position ... : pdaesesccseceVosspsdusenedslee wee beneeeeenesTen 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% ff 
Z School 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Office Chicago Office 
358 Fifth Ave. 1811 Prairie Ave. 
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Palmer’s Electric \ Vacuum 


Eraser Cleaner 


CLEANS QUICKER 
AND BETTER 


SAVES ERASERS 


LEANING blackboard eras- 
ers by hand is obsolete: in- 






ONTAINS a 
brush of 
best grade of 


complete, destructive, unsanitary. Mehetie, wine 
Palmer’s Electric Vacuum Eraser . ates 
Cleaner is the accepted proper againetthe eraser 
method today: because conven- Se | 
es ° ° ° 1 
ient, quick, time-saving, thor- the vacuum open- 
ough and positively preserving ae 
very di 
the erasers and their felt surface. Pt tang lend | 
' : felt, a stationary cleaning brush 
Read here the brief detail de- ae cae, 
scription: Send for more com- while the ordinary revolving 
' >. 1_ brush operating at too great a | 
plete literature. Also get Pal speed is likewise inefficient and 
mer’s new catalog of all Palmer’s wears out the eraser felt. The | 
Multi-Service Products for revolving speed of the Palmer | 
brush, however, is controlled 
schools. automatically according to the 
. pressure put on the eraser while 
Write now. being cleaned—assuring the correct 


revolving speed and uniformity that 
cleans thoroughly and without wear | 
‘~ | M . rR on the eraser felt. Moreover, the 
ot ine. Palmer revolving ~~ a Pe - | 
an agitator, wit the ACUU | 
Manufacturers for the Jobber removing the dust. Thus the process 
is in reality vacuum cleaning, in- 


Milwaukee, USA. stead of cleaning by brush. AND 


EACH ERASER IS CLEANED 





BLACKBOARD ERASERS LIQUID SOAP TANK SYSTEMS THOROUGHLY BY _ PASSING 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES FLOOR DRESSING OVER THE BRUSH ONLY A 
TOILET PAPER FIXTURES CONCRETE HARDENER FEW TIMES. Used successfully 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES SANITARY DUSTERS in schools everywhere. 

JANITOR SANITARY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
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FOWLER'S 
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SCHOOL PAPERS 











Include 


COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 


Art Supervisors and teachers find this line of 
papers suitable for the many problems of construc- 
tion work, covers, mounting, as well as for pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, or water color work. Offered in a 
variety of twenty-six colors. 


COLORED POSTER PAPERS 


Consisting of the primary, binary, standard hues, 
tints and shades, six grey colors, neutral grey and 
black—a palette of thirty-three colors in paper made 
expressly for the convenient and accurate study of 
color and the various applications. 


School Writing Cross Section Mimeograph 
Manila Drawing White Drawing and Typewriting 
Art Bogus Water Color Pencil Practice 








Estimates furnished on catalog and book papers. 





Samples furnished on request 
Sold through the leading School Supply Jobbers 


W. A. FOWLER PAPER CO. 


343 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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Graphing the School Report 


In presenting this School Report we have followed the lead 
of Big Business. More and more, each year, Business is drop- 
ping statistics and using the Graph Line to drive home their 
story. 

This report has the advantage of graphically indicating 
the standing of the student far more forcibly than a mere tabu- 
lation of the numerical percentages would indicate, whether the 
change is an advance or a decline. 
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Made in Monthly, Six Weeks, and Quarterly grade periods. 


a 
GRAPHING THE GRADE 
Copyright—1925—-James N. Goble, Greenfield, indie. 
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Visual! School Report Company, Greenfield, Indiana 


For sample report cards, address 


THE VISUAL SCHOOL REPORT COMPANY 
Greenfield, Indiana 
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We announce the purchase of the Modern 
Language Press of Milwaukee, founded and pio- 
neered by A. Kenngott, editor and publisher. 


A very interesting list of French, German and 
Spanish texts and games permits us to forecast the 
coming of the 


Bruce 


Modern Language List 


Our book list has grown chiefly in the field of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. We 
shall have announcements to make shortly on new 
titles for University and College Texts, and Med- 
ical, Law, Religious and Trade publications. 


Catalogs will be sent on request. 


% 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 
209 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE CONTENTS 
Provides = 


Activities 
for Entire 
Class 
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Now Ready 


HARTMAN SEAT WORK 
SELF-HELPS IN SILENT READING 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. 1-94) 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


“We find the Walraven Book Covers to be entirely satisfactory 
in every respect.”’ Sr. Paut. 
“These are absolutely the best book covers I have ever seen.” 


Winpsor, Onr. 


“The cover has all the points of merit you claim for it.” 
BALTIMORE. 


“The cover is adaptable to nearly all sizes of books, which is a 


large item.” LouisvILLe. 


18,000,000 Walraven Health Covers 
carried the eight Fundamental Rules 
of Health to school children last year. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
A. T. WALRAVEN BJOOK COVER CO. 
DALLAS CHICAGO 


“The Health of the Child is the Potential Power of the Nation” 
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The LENNES 


Work, Drill, and Test Sheets 


in Arithmetic 
Grades 2-8 


By N. J. Lennes 


Remedial Drill Work 
Standardized Tests 


Classroom Use Reveals 

INTERESTED, WIDE AWAKE CLASSES 

WORK AT TOP NOTCH SPEED 

INDIVIDUAL WEAKNESSES DIAGNOSED 

INDIVIDUAL WEAKNESSES REMEDIED 

MASTERY OF FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 

A CONTINUOUS AND DEFINITE RECORD OF 
PROGRESS 

CLASSES ABOVE THE AVERAGE—By Actual 
Test 

ARITHMETIC THE MOST POPULAR STUDY 


Not a novelty nor an ingenious fad—but an EDUCATIONAL 
BOON, as large orders from the same places for the third suc- 
cessive year indicate. 


Write for Further Information 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Publishers 
2001 Calumet Ave. 
CHICAGO 


118 E. 25th St. 
NEW YORK 





WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


—THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
Because— 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges concur in 
highest praise of the work as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Universities, Col- 
leges, and Normal Schools give their hearty 
indorsement. 


All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 


The Schoolbooks of the Country adhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 


The Government Printing 
Office at Washington uses it 
as authority. 

















Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE. 


G.&0, MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Get the Best! 


SEPARA AAS LEPINE PIA 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL 
Gymnasium and Playground 
Equipment 


Guaranteed to be made Right and Stay made 


Gymnasium Playground 
Catalog 


No. A 


Catalog 
No. 4 


CATALOG AND QUOTATIONS 
GLADLY SUBMITTED 











Indestructible VUL-COT! 


Years of service will not wear it out . 
nor rough usage destroy it!. . . VUL-COT 
—the strongest waste basket ever built— 
is made of National Vulcanized Fibre, “the 
material with a million uses”! 


VUL-COT will not dent, rust or corrode... 
It will not split or splinter; it is fire- 
resistant to an exceptional degree . . . and 
its solid construction keeps dust, ashes and 
various small particles of waste from sifting 
through onto the floor. 


VUL-COT! 
supply houses. 















At stationers and school 


VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 





National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


We operate six great plants and main- 
tain sales and service offices at Balti- 
more, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Greenville, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New Haven, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, St. 
Louis, Toronto. 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


ideal crayon for the classroom. 


DUST IS A MENACE TO HEALTH 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 


























Dudfield’s Dustless 

All Metal Crayon 
Trough and Me- 
tal Blackboard 


Trim. 


Makes an up to date im- 
provement. Can be used 
in old or new schools. 
Dust tray can be used 
in wood trough con- 
struction. 





No eraser cleaners nec- 
essary when our System 
is used. 


Indorsed by leading Hy- 
gienic Engineers. 


Have your architect 
specify our product. De- 
tailed drawings or sam- 
ples sent on request. 





Emil Brown & Co., 
300 E. 9th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
116 West Kansas St., 
Liberty, Mo. 
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WAITING ROOMS ON SCHOOL ROUTES 


(Concluded from Page 46) 

children are transported to school each morning 
is that of their children being forced to stand 
weather of mornings until the 
Of course, during 





in the open 
arrival of the school van. 
good weather this is not a problem at all. But 
during inclement weather this becomes a very 
grave problem. 

A few days ago, a man, who had lived for 
some time in a consolidated district in one of 
the western states, informed me that this was 
one of his most serious problems while living 
in this state. His children forced of 
mornings to stand in the open weather some- 
times for the better part of an hour during the 
coldest of winter weather awaiting the arrival 
of the bus. It might be suggested that such 
children should not be allowed to leave home 
until about time to arrive on the route at the 
same time the school bus arrived, but this is im- 
possible for the reason that the bus during the 
winter’s most severe weather found it impossi- 


were 


ble to arrive at the same time each morning. 
And as several trips perhaps were required of 
children after their arrival 
foreed many times to wait until the bus made 
one trip before they were allowed to make the 
trip. 


mornings, were 


It seems to me that this difficulty could be 
removed to some extent by erecting small build- 
Ings at the points on the routes where the chil- 
They 


would not have to be very substantially erected. 


dren come to await the arrival of the bus. 


The cost would be only nominal, and the bene- 
fits that would accrue to the pupil would be 
A move of this kind by the 
school board would certainly find an echo in the 
hearts of those little fellows who shiver in the 
coldest of winter’s storms, while they await the 
Vehicle to take them to school. 


hard to estimate. 





JACKSON PROSCENIUM CURTAIN No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. In the beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION, Herkimer 


Where “THE OVERHEAD IS LOW.” 
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Proscenium Curtains— 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


Jackson Collapsible Partitions 


Rigidity - Flexibility - Safety 


Built to withstand eight times the strain to which 
they are ordinarily subjected. 


The Jackson Collapsible Partition is the logical 
choice for dividing gymnasium or auditorium. It 
gives a clear wall and floor space, being sup- 
ported from ceiling. It is strong, serviceable, eco- 
nomical, and of unusual interest to school boards 
and architects seeking an economical method of 
providing DOUBLE-SERVICE rooms. 


Cyclorama Stage Settings 


Scenery 


Drapery Curtains 
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COATROOMS, WARDROBES, AND LOCKERS 
(Concluded from Page 48) 


Absolute supervision is allowed the teacher, and 
the clothing may obtained by the 
pupils. 

WARDROBES opening on a corridor leave the 
walls of the classrooms free for blackboards and 
display, but cannot be supervised and congest 
Except for the neater appear- 
ance, they are in a class with the primitive row 
of hooks along the hallway walls. 

In a later issue the location, construction and 
ventilation of lockers will be diseussed in detail 
and tables summarizing the opinions of 61 
school administrators and 87 architects will be 
printed. 

SOME NEGLECTED FACTORS IN EQUALI- 


ZATION PROGRAMS 
(Concluded from Page 51) 


it still remains true that ability to support the 
loeal school is affected by expenditures neces- 


be easily 


the corridors. 


sary to insure the minimum cost of living. The 
minimum cost of living certainly varies widely 
from community to community as has been 
shown by actual illustration. When expendi- 
tures for capital outlay for permanent housing 
hecomes an issue the whole matter of labor and 
material costs must be considered and these 
usually favor the less prosperous community 
though perhaps to a less degree. 

All in all, it would seem that several factors 
need serious consideration before our altruism 
leads us into deep waters in our attempt to 
succor those less fortunate youth marooned by 
supposed financial storms due to low valuation 
pressure. The mere ratio of valuations is per- 
haps a better measure of the need for equaliza- 
tion than is the tax ratio, but even valuation 
ratios need extensive analvses before being ac- 
cepted as a true indication of ability to support 


schools. 


WEBSTER ON PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES 

(Concluded from Page 56) 
cipal in a large city with modern schools must 
have a training equal to that of any principal, 
and that his contribution to the city’s welfare 
is as great as that of any principal. The prin- 
cipals themselves must promote the idea of 
definite rating standards of efficiency, so that a 
study can be made of the elements which enter 
into the composition of an efficient principal. 
And third, the administration of schools must 
establish a department which will evaluate the 
courses and studies of experiments carried on 
by principals, so that definite, equivalent edu- 
cational qualifications may be established and 
maintained. 


“Tt will be some years before all this can be 
done. Yet it will be done, because it is right. 
And justice is sure to prevail,” Mr. Webster 
concluded. 


THE SALARY ENIGMA 
(Concluded from Page 40) 


salaries for those who are worthy of them, would 
be the most effective means of raising the call- 
ing to the standard of a real profession. It 
would place it in a position to compete more 
favorably with other occupations, since it would 
offer more encouragement to many who have 
natural fondness and ability for teaching, but 
who are now drawn away on account of the need 
of better professional opportunities and finan- 
cial advantages. 


PROFESSOR ELIOT OF HARVARD DIES 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus of 
Harvard University, and head of the University 
for forty years prior to his retirement, died 
August 22nd at his summer home, Northeast 
Harbor, Me. He was 92 years old at the time 
of his death and had not been actively engaged 
in the work of the University since 1909 when 
he retired with the title of president-emeritus. 
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Buy no Steel 


Tablet Arm Chairs, 

Steel Laboratory Stools, 
Folding Chairs or 

Kindergarten Chairs 


until you get our prices and see our samples 


WE HAVE THE LOWEST PRICES 


DESPITE OUR EXCELLENT QUALITY AND STRONG CONSTRUCTION 











WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 


ROYAL METAL SALES COQ. 


‘“* METAL FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS SINCE '97 ”’ 
2316-2328 So. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ja 


, Bausch & Lomb Btw, Fase 
; FILM PROJECTOR aemmtine a 
and Attachments 
for Balopticons 


OPAQUE OBJECTS 
AND 
LANTERN SLIDES 
with Superior Optical 
Equipment 


aa 


Consisting of Housing, 
a two-lens condenser, 
lantern-slide changer, 
mirror 190x120 mm. 
for opaque projection, 
parabolic mirror for 
lamp, foldable mirror 
to change from lantern 
slide to opaque projec- 
MODEL Ve tion, metal support with 
for screen distances springs to hold opaque 
of 10 to 30 feet. specimens, postcard 
changer, two each 
frames for lantern 
ay a ; ; z slides 3%4%x3%”", 4%4x3%”, and 4% x3%”, special filament 
HE use of individual pictures on strips ot a i ft. cord and plug, two highly corrected neerne 
io eh : . Ce _ = one of 250 mm (10”) focal length for lantern slides—the 4 
standard width motion picture film is today mam (16") fecal length for opaque projectica. 
supplementing the use of glass slides. A great 

variety of illustrative material is now being of- 
fered by a number of educational, religious and 

commercial organizations. 


PASTRY . TIN 





Reid A coweas Seka Cosh thd Koes bene ae eel $200.00 
Same, without lantern slide projection arrangement..... 155.00 
Many projection apparatus are in the market, but with these new model Leitz 
Projectors the efficiency of construction has been carried to a point that: 


(1) Manipulation is very simple; 


Much helpful information on this subject may be (2) The images are of superior brilliancy ; 


f | > fr i. meow F S . | f - 2 1; 7 (3) Source of light and optical systems are of perfect correction to each other; 
ound in our free circular. send for it today. (4) THEY SERVE SCIENTIFIC LECTURES IN AN IDEAL MANNER. 
Every teacher should have one. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET (DD) H-2085. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

ates 60 EAST \NEWoRK/ tt" STREET 
680 St. Paul Street Ws Rochester, N. Y. Y 

Coesre® 
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J 
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Everywhere 
accepted as 


Standard for Schools 


The same excellent features which have won universal 
acceptance in business and industry distinguish Wallace 
Portable Machines as ideal for practical school instruction. 
Heavy planing mill machinery is out of place in the average 
school training shop. What schools need is light portable 
cabinet-making machinery. Wallace machines are powerful 
enough to do the heaviest job, accurate enough to do the 
finest work with infinite precision. 

Regardless of the amount of funds available for school 
equipment, it will pay you to examine the Wallace catalog. 
The initial cost of Wallace Portable Beltless Machines is 
small. There is no installation expense. 


Write for the catalog today. 





The standard motion picture projector for 
schools. There are more De Vry Projectors 


used in schools than all other makes combined. 


Following are the number of De Vry Projec- 
tors used in the school systems of a few lead- 
ing cities: 


Atlanta New Orleans 
Detroit Portland 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION 


Dept. 9-U, 1111 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS 


J.D. Wallace & Company 

















152 South California Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








Manual Training Bench No. 25 


If you are in need of benches, you will make no 
mistake in considering this bench. For informa- 
tion regarding our full line of superior manual 
training benches, domestic science, sewing and 
drawing tables, vises, laboratory furniture, etc., 


write to 
C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 WEST 26th 8ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


® - 











AVLUIMTINUZIEID 


Pat. Applied For. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Through the sweltering fall days, protect your school rooms from sun heat 
Aluminized finish reflects 91% 


Reflects, diffuses and 
Aerolux wood splint fabric permits free, natural 
Fabric also made in attractive 


Guaranteed for 10 years. Engineers available for a com- 
Return the attached coupon for 


with Aerolux Aluminized Window Shades. 
of the sun’s heat rays back through the windows. 


softens light in rooms. 
ventilation when the shades are down. 


stain finishes. 
plete study of your shade requirements. 


complete information. 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2670 Oakland Avenue, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog contain- 
ing complete information about Aerolux Alumi- 
nized and Stain Finish Window Shades. 


Name 


Address 





School Position 
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Assembly Hall 


picture Projection 


demands professional results 


HOLMES 


Shaft Drive 


(no belts or chains) 
motion picture projector and 
stereopticon are especially de- 
signed for assembly hall and 
class room projection. Although 
being very low in price it throws 
a 10x14 picture up to 100 feet. 
Equal in quality and definition 
to that of the big picture house. 


15 DAY TRIAL SCENERY and STAGE 
7 act perbecliy, solaloctany s0- EQUIPMENT 


turn it and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Many ex- 
clusive mechanical features, in Rigging 
point of ease of operation, long Lighting 
life safety, adjustable take up, Seoner 
focus adjustment, simplicity D oe 
throughout. IT HAS NO "oareere 
EQUAL. Installation 
That’s Why the United States Fire Curtains 
Navy is using 25 Machines. 51 Picture Screens 
being used by Hollywood’s most Picture Settings 
famous celebrities, directors and Portable Stages 
producers. Elizabethan Textile Sets 
Professional quality with porta- Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 
Also made with bility. Weight 44 pounds. Can 


special standard. be operated from any light sys- 
tem, farm lighting included. LEE L ASH STUDIOS 
Write for interesting details and 
list of educational films. (Established 1892) 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY | MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


1640 N. Halsted Street Chicago, Ill. 


M & M 
WIRE WINDOW | GOLD BOND 
GUARDS | PORTABLE 


Installed in your school 

means—permanent pro- & 
tection against break- 

age of school windows 

and because of their 

rigid construction—real 

economy. 


BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW re 
GUARDS are made to order in eee 


any size or shape to fit the win- W 
dow. The illustrations show the 1 2 F oot HIGH ALLS 
opter es ol ee WINDOW Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings 
ene ae ae Sheet Rock Plasterboard 
nel frames. They are easily r 
installed. Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 
Re aii lai Built Complete at Our Factory. 


School Supply Jobber. Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 
Instructions can erect them. 


BADGER WIRE ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 
AND IRON WORKS MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. Established 1898 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. SAGINAW, MICH. 
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The Windows in your 
rooms are installed 
to give 


SUNLIGHT 
AIR 


Are you sure that these | 


two essentials are prop- 
erly controlled and that 
you are getting the full 


| 


efficiency of the open- | 


ings? 


MEFCO 
SHADE 
ADJUSTERS 


Provide 


Correct Distribution of 
Light. 


Proper Ventilation with- | 


out the distraction of 
flapping shades and 
the glare of unshaded 


windows. 


Extreme Simplicity of Installation and Operation. 


Maximum Protection to the Shade with Practical Indestructibility 


of Adjuster. 


MEFCO is the Perfect Window Shade Fixture. 


Furnished either with or without shades, complete with cord, pul- 
leys, and screws, ready for installation. _Prices upon application. 


Let us recommend the proper installation | for your building. 


METAL FORMING CORPORATION | 


ELKHART, INDIANA 














SQUIRES 


Squires No. 59 
Boston Inkwell 


We make the Boston Inkwell with 
three different styles of tops and 
three styles of glasses, all inter- 
changeable. They fit a 1-27/32 inch 
hole. 


Self-Closing Inkwell 
Squires No. 14 


No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell has a 
Hard Rubber Top and fits a 2 inch 
hole. It is the best inkwell on the 
market. 


INKWELLS 


Squires No. 12 
Common Sense Inkwell 


Our No. 12 or Common Sense Ink- 
well is made in three sizes, to fit 
holes 1%", 1%” or 1%”. Corks with 
Caps or Rubber Corks furnished at 
same price. 


Chicago Inkwell 
Squires No. 3 or 


We furnish a one lug or a three lug 
glass for this inkwell which fits a 
1-27/32 inch hole. Nickel Plated. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices 
and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


713 Penn Ave., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ie 















You Receive Full 
Value When You 








MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 
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E00 


DEPENDABLE 
STAGE SCENERY 


Write for Information 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO 


(INCORPORATED) 
329 Van Slyke Court 652 Randolph Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Lc. 


a LS ee 
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Warm FRESH Air 
For Portable and Rural Schools 


Heating and 

Ventilating SYSTEM ie i 
It brings in fresh air, heats the room a | & f. 
uniformly and exhausts all stale, used ii 
air. No basement necessary. Safe, | nC Clam 


portable chimney included for port- 
able schools. Burns 


=———~ 







j any fuel. 

4. Children’s and teach- Tel ee 

TU] ers’health and com- PRL Ss aaa: 
us fort are safe- <a u 
“7, 8 5 guarded by the ° OM 
i of ik efficient Water- < ss 
| “ay bury at lower For Rural and Village 

=, Cost. Schools 


\ 


“ts. Carried in stock at Pittsburgh, 

“lS, Birmingham, Harris- 
Mee burg, Kansas. City, 
EY Baton Rouge, Dallas, 


“Nits 
hy | 


and Minneapolis. 


The 
WATERMAN- 
WATERBURY 

COMPANY 


Portable Steel Ventilating Chimney 1131 Jackson St., N. E. 


for Portable Schools Minneapolis, Minnesota 


, IETS ia Cai 

~ | Desks be Equipped with 
h TANNEWITZ 

~~» SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3-—-Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—-Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





SCHOOL BUS VENTILATION 


Children must arrive at school in the morning in the best 
of condition. In inclement weather this is only possible when 
the bus is equipped with efficient ventilators. 


Thorough ventilation can best be obtained through the use 
of N-L roof ventilators. 


TAE NICAOL/-LINTERN CO. 


7960 LORAIN AVENUE CLEVELAND, GAIO 










Albuquerque, Spokane | 








NONC(} Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
‘onc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 


instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 


Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
Branches 
Los Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. Davenport, lowa 
Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 
Edwardsville, Ill. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 


‘*Self-Oiling”’ Electric Water Systems 
For Rural and Suburban Schools! 


Self-oiling — self-starting—self-stopping—and_trouble- 

free. A complete line for deep and shallow wells. 
Any desired capacities. Built by the Myers 
Organization — world famous for quality in 
hand and power pumps for every purpose. 


Write us for illustrated catalog of Myers Pamps 
and Water Systems. 


<a 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
68 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio. 


PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGERS 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 





THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


7 5. 
Cat about % actual clee. ice—it’s cheaper. 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 
STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 


Ask for catalog just off press 
Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
FLOOR BRUSH 


The reservoir 
FREE TRIAL 


on top is filled 

with kerosene 
rbitrin, 

To schools unfamiliar with ae ‘“iiaee 

our brushes, we will send cleaning fluid. 

one for 30 days free trial: 

to be paid for only if 

found entirely satisfac- 

tory. Write for one to- 

day. 


Made for School Floors 


1. Here is a brush your janitor will like to use. 
It is made to get the dust under school desks 
and in corners, without strewing additional ma- 
terial on the floor to be swept up. 

. Kerosene or Arbitrin (an inexpensive cleaning 
fluid made in our own laboratories) rolls the 
dust into a sweeping compound —no dust to 
settle on desk tops and window ledges. 

3. Leaves the floor dry—preserves the wood—and 
eliminates mopping. 

4. The adjustable handle is reversible, allowing 
both sides of the bristles to wear evenly. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


102-108 - 22ND STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


















De The Speed 
and Adeutacy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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e Yes, Gentlemen, ” 


Have you heard of “SHOCK PROOF LOX”? 


In des’ Bolles Hardware, no concessions are made to the inability 
of a Bony 4 te meet all operating requirements. No special templates, 
no extra attachments, no elaborate installing operations are required. 













LES LOCKS, though a product built with precision for dependable 
Pm... is likewise of general utility. These LIFE SAVERS perform 
efficiently, not under ideal conditions only or at rare intervals or at the 
expense of continual attention, but under all the most adverse conditions, 
at all times and automatically both singly and collectively. 


In short, BOLLES HARDWARE does not ask that certain contingencies 
be excepted, or that it be strengthened and supplemented with special 
construction, in order that it may perform efficiently under varying oper- 
ating conditions. May our ENGINEER supply you with a schedule that 
will conform to your requirements and give you 100% lock efficiency? 


WM. B. BOLLES ANTI-PANIC LOCK CO. 


120 8. CLINTON STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. p 
ra 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 





Practical for display purposes in 

halls and over blackboards in 

; schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
cea old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO 


DISMISS YOUR LOCKER WORRIES 
BY USING THE DUDLEY 


The pick-proof combination lock 


No keys to lose. 

No clicks—no duplicate combinations. 

Solid brass—Tumbler construction. 

Guaranteed for five years. 

Absolute control through Master Chart giv- 
ing all combinations. 

Used and indorsed by over 60% of the lead- 
ing high schools, colleges and Universities in 
America. 

You will find that Dudley Locks will pay 
for themselves the first year they are used. 

Decide on real locker security by sending 
TODAY for your sample Dudley Keyless Lock 
for free inspection. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION, Dept. 16. 
107 North Market St., Chicago, Illinois 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue ill Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 

For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 

















STEEL FURNITURE 
Laboratory Stools - Work Table Stools 
Drafting Room Stools 
Class Room Chairs - Tablet Arm Chairs 

Cafeteria Chairs 


Desk Chairs . Locker Bench Seats 


In use in America’s leading schools 
where durable products are de- 
manded to conform to economy. 


Write for complete Catalog 
and prices for your files. 


| ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


Factory, Office and School Equipment 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 





: || | GREENWICH BANK'BLDG™  » | 

fig} | NEW YORK CITY’ |i 
REATORS OF STAGE SET] 
|EPCENERY | | DRAPERIES 


Designers and Creators of Stage Settings, 
Velour Curtains, Scenery and Draperies. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


226 WEST 47th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Send for Circular 10 


» Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is best and most ad- 
vanced in modern 
school seating. 


i Sent free on 


© TaALAI SO 


Se 
STEEL FURNITURE CoO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right———— 
and priced moderately 








Federal 
Steel 
Fixture 
Company Equip Your Schools 
Chicago with 
FEDERAL 
VW Steel Lockers 





and Shelving 
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THE NATIONAL 


The oar Mark 
o 
Teacher Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Principals and Superintendents in California must now 
have Administration Credentials. For details, consult 
State Board of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


E. C. Boynton 
Boynton's Teachers’ Agency of Los Angeles—Est.1888 
517 Brockman Building 


Tucker 7343 Los Angeles, California 







Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 





The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
C. Wilbur Cary, }Manager 


36 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn. 


“Distinguished Personnel Service™’ 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 


Flatiron Building New York City 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 
Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 


_ ee ee Ee ————— CUETO 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 
302 Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 


“The right teacher in the right place.** 
College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 


ASSOCIATION 


duty to American Education. 
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The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the Coney of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 





The J. M. Hahn Teachers’ Agency 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private— 
Elementary Secondary, Normal Schoois and Universities. 
Territory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient 
and ish America. 

J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 
Rooms 35-38 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 





Interstate Teachers Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 
405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


Some of the very best teachers of the land are 
found in the territory covered by the 


Ohio Valley Teacher’s Agency 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
MENTOR, KY. 
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OF TEACHERS’ 
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AGENCIES | 


The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


All members are required to sub- 


The Honor Mark 


o 
Teacher Agencies 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
22nd Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


33 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 


Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


406 Union Trust B eae Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave. be ees 


A Su ri hows for Superior People. We Re, aeetad 
Reliable es. Services Free to School fficials. 


*“‘The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency”’ 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 


Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 
The 


H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1531 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missour 


: 


FOMOMrrHPOA 








in fine, medium and coarse points—no stubs 


The most enthusiastic commendations of PALMER 
METHOD PENS come from those who have written 
with them for many years. PALMER METHOD PENS 
are carefully made by experts from the finest Jessup 
Process Steel. Every Palmer Method Pen is inspected, 
and every—even slightly—imperfect pen is discarded. 
Thus, only perfect pens are packed in the attractive red, 
white and blue Palmer Method Pen boxes. One gross 
box of any number, postpaid for $1.00. One dozen as- 
sorted pens to any address, postpaid for ten cents. Test 
them and you will use them always. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Building Pittock Building, 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Portland, Oregon 





SCENIC 
STUDIOS 


| —————— SCENERY 
HIGHLAND coante & 
DORCHESTER AVE. AND 
Cincinnati. O. 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1856 


Highland cor. Dorchester Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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. Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
} school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
3 boards have been in constant use in all the Public 


Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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AND MEET EVERY. , 
Se «REQUIREMENT: 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are compiete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 








the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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A New Life-Like Statue of 
LINCOLN 


is now available. Other Statues and 
Busts of Washington and prominent 
men as well as modern classical and 
educational Casts for School, Library 
and general decoration ranging from 
1 ft. to 8 ft., priced $2.00 to $100.00. 


Send for our beautifully illustrated 
48 page School Catalogue. 


IT IS FREE. 


CHICAGO STATUARY 
MFG. CO. 


401-3 North Desplaines St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






























JBossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 






We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


We have made portable schoo] houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 





details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CoO. 
Since 1899 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

























HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK WE. SPECIALIZE IN SERVICE 


IN THE U. S. UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


s . * Brains, Character, Personality and Teaching Power. After visiting State and 
Direction of E. E. OLP, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. District Educational meetings from Minnesota and Dakota south toe Arizona, 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. advertising widely, visiting grade and high schools in twenty states and inter- 








. viewing many thousands, we have built up a remarkable list of superior teachers 
phat wy 4 jaan pened Re oa. Agency. Recently to whom we accord WESTERN REFERENCE ENDORSEMENT. Most of the 


, higher institutions from Pennsylvania on westward, as well as thousands of city 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; and town schools, use our service year by year, with the same certainty of 
1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York. College and university securing satisfactory results they expect from their National Banks. Fifteen 
work only. hundred square feet of office space, equipped with every modern device for doing 


efficient k, including A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, bl to gi 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Wash- you Sseliy Seadean catiin from Kindergarten to nineties. Geb eee tesla 


ington. rural teachers. OUR THIRTEENTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 811-823 Steger Bldg., Chicago; 1256 ASKED TO DO 80 BY EMPLOYERS. 

Amsterdam Ave., New York. Special facilities for supply- a ; : 

ing teachers in every department of public school work; A distinctive Service for Educators who appreciate 

also busines managers, purchasing agents, registrars, pri- Ethical Standards. 

vate secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors and trained 


nurses. Its work includes executive positions — superin- THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION 


tendencies, principalships and supervisorships. Sepactnenh of Mieektion 
° ° ° 499 Gates Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 
Our Service Is Nation Wide 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
















z 4 

i from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial. 5 3 Columbia, 8. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

: e and Physical Education. = = Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

= s = : : . : = 
: f if hy Tj states,” Teil nese z z Continuous registration in four offices : 
i ROBERT A. GRANT, P : : ns aaa ree : 
Z s , Pres. ~ E Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West s 
0 AUTO TUMLLIZUA sone site. st, tenis, Me a — ie, South and Middle Wes 
Eyuusunvenvenvennevevenveneneansnevensncaneenssvenceveeseavenseatangenneceavauevensenencavenenennensceveanescavenscaveasesreanecuavsauaauesevegeunesesceconvesesvenensecesencaoeoneseanesesauenenants = sunvvvanecnnennvauecccvencnvevevenencveneceveoecenecenveesensuscensnnuecenesevevenssenevesensnesnnensnsennscncncgovnsvegeseoenenensosuageonncncecsoneesenensocovenevsvnsensvensovsvsseensnenesenn 





DO YOU WANT A TEACHER OR EXECUTIVE 7? We can recom- 
mend persons with good records who will suit your requirements 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? We can give you superior 
placement service if your record will stand a thorough investigation 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| 402-3 Title Annex Building, Baltimore, Md. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 













SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Chas. E. McClure, Manager 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


| has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 





We have worked for twelve years in the Southwest. We need for 
1926-27, registrations of Superintendents, Principals and trained 
teachers of special subjects. Our Agency works. 





in every state in the Union. 








A. M. M. Dornon, M. A., Pres. E. O. Fenton, B. A., Sec’y. 





Professional Teachers Agency 
For Results 





TEACHERS’ AGE 
A L BE R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, = Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1885 — Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices — New York, Denver, Spokane. 





Des Moines, 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schocls and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, . 
The Pratt Te achers’ Agency D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME “n't Pa. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 
Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 












KANSAS C Y MO 
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(A) Public Health Semee with school experience 


POSITIONS OPEN WANTED 
Classified Wants 
who can coordinate a health program with other 


SmevvenevveeeccueuonuenneuonnoneueneenonenncuevaneeareeenneanenenneenaneaenenneannennenneneenececcecocaaneeneeenO ES school activities: qualified under Illinois State 











Wanted—Teachers’ Agency partner for one-third 
interest. $4,000 required. One-half may be paid 
out of profits. Address 16-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Rcosninias Beard for Teachers as wells Mae — 
DESKS FOR SALE Examining Board for Teachers as_we 

om x ae te ee tered Nurse. (B) Two Public Health rane MODELS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Stationary pupils’ desks and rears in very gooc for Ohio city of 10,000; salaries $125 and $150. : te j i archi i i 

maditione SQIE Ma’ 6 Daake, 17 Mo @ Maersk. TOE e's Conca Eee be ee Complete in exterior architectural details. Write 


: Chicago Statuary } : 01-3 N . : 
lf interested write to Board of Education, Min 30 North Michigan, Chicago. rs ney Mfg. Co., 401-3 No. Desplaines 
neapolis, Minn. 5 St, ago. 
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TH IS convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 


is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 













Easy to fill— 
Merely open front, which 


If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 
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Nibroc-a se tiie 


that seems made for school children 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroc Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make athorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 
of Nibroc Towels. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 





in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. z 
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ACOUSTICS 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
AIR CONDITIONING 

Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 

American Blower Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 

American Blower Company 
ARCHITECTS 

(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 

Directory) 

ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

American Seating Company 

Arlington Seating Company 

Derby & Company, Inc., P 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel] Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 

Angle Steel Stool Company 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 

Mohawk Slate Machine Company 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 

Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Blackboard Company 

Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
BLEACHERS 

Circle A Products Corp. 

Leavitt Mfg. Company 

Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 

Frost Mfg. Company, The 

General Boilers Company 

Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 

Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 

Rand Kardex Bureau 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 
BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 

Heath & Co., D. C. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Little, Brown and Company 

Longmans, Green & Company 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 

Newson & Company 

Palmer Company, A. N. 

Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 

Palmer Company, The 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

Sterling Products Co., The 

Structural Slate Company 

Truscon Steel Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 

Blasteel Manufacturing Co. 
BUSES 

Graham Brothers 
BUS BODIES 

Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Company 
BUS VENTILATION 

Nichols-Lintern Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Products Co,. The 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Van Range Co., John 
CALCULATING MACHINES 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
CHAIRS 

Angle Steel Stool] Company 

Beacon Steel Furniture Company 

Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Stakmore, Company, Inc. 

Tell City Chair Company 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Union School Furnishing Company 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Time Recording Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CONSERVATORIES 
Lord & Burnham Company 


CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith 
National Lone Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Palmer Company, The 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. » 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING DEPARTMENT 
FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Economy School Furniture Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Company 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Bolles Anti-Panic Lock Co., Wm. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass'n. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Company 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Duraflex Company, The 
Stedman Products Co. 

FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded _— Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co. 

Heywood- Wakefield Co. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Stedman Products Co. 


FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 
FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Swan Company, The 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 


American Seating Co. 

Andrews Company, The A. H. 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Arlington Seating Company 

Beacon Steel Furniture Company 

Columbia School Supply Company 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Detroit School Equipment Co. 

Economy School Furniture Co. 

Gunn Furniture Company 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Kundtz Company, The Theo. 

National School Equipment Co. 

New York Blue Print Paper Co. 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

Rand Kardex Bureau 

Readsboro Chair Company 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Scientific Seating, Inc. 

Stafford Mfg. Company, E. H. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 

Stee] Furniture Company 

Tell City Chair Company 

Union School Furnishing Co. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
GAS MACHINES 

Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 

Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 

Lord & Burnham Company 
GLOBES 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 
GRANDSTANDS 

Wayne Iron Works 
GRAPH REPORTS 

Visual School Report Company 
GREENHOUSES 

Lord & Burnham Company 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 

Marietta Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM BASKETS 

Racine lron & Wire Works 
HEATERS 

Waterman-Waterbury Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 

Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 

American Blower Company 

American Foundry & Furnace Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Sonpeey 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (“‘Gasteam”’) 

Dunham Company, Cc. A. 

Frost Mfg. Company, The 

General Boilers Company 

Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 

Webster & Co., Warren 

Young Pump Company 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 


Jacobus School Prod. Co., Inc., The 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 

U. 8S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

Palmer Company, The 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 

Van Range Co., John 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Alberene Stone Company 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Columbia School Supply Company 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
LANTERN SLIDES 

Keystone View Co. 

Leitz, Inc., E. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 


(Continued on Page 181) 
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LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Stee] Fixture Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS 
Bolles Anti-Panic Lock Co., Wm. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 

Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
= —_ — 

‘waukee rrugating Company 

MICROSCOPES ¥ 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Leitz, Inc., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURE. MACHINE 

DeVry Corp., The 
PAINTS 

Hockaday Company, The 

Sterling Products Co., The 

Tropical Paint & Oil Co., The 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Vortex Mfg. Company 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PAPER 

Fowler Paper Co., W. A. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Bolles Anti-Panie Lock Co., Wm. 

Steffens-Amberg Company 

Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PENMANSHIP PAPERS 

American Tablet & Stationery Co 
PIANOS 

Aeolian Company, The 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Mitchell Sianutesterng Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 

Bradley Wash Fountain Company 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Copper & Brass Research Assn. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Ebinger San. Mfg. Co., The D. A. 

Haas Company, Philip 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Never-Split Seat Company 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
PORTABLE SCHOOCLHOUSES 

American Portable House Co. 


pencer Lens Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 
PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Company 
RANGES 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
RECORD SYSTEMS 

Rand Kardex Bureau 

Visual School Report Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 

Acme Partition Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 

American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC AGCORATES 

Knott Apparatus = E. 

Rowles Co., E. W. 


SCREENS—PI cee 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
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Sol-Lux Scores Again’ 
In Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 





_—-= proof conclusive of Sol- 

Lux superiority. Barringer 
High School, the pride of Newark, 
is lighted throughout by Sol-Lux— 
and, what’s more to the point, it’s 
lighted effectively. The letter proves 
that. When teachers and pupils 
notice—and comment on—even, 
glareless lighting. it is extraordinary, 


As for maintenance, Mr. Shirley tells 
the story. We can add little but 
this—you'll find just as great satis- 
faction from your school lighting 
system once Sol-Lux is installed. 


Can't we tell you more about Sol- 
Lux, the practical lighting unit for 
your schools? 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Merchandising Department : South Bend, Indiana 


_ Westinghou 
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SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 

Finnel) System. The 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 

Waterman-Waterbury Company 
SHADE ADJUSTER 

Metal Forming Corp. 
SHOWERS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHTS—METAL 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
SPRAY-PAINTING —. 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 
STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 

Acme Scenic Studios 

Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 

Jackson Corp, A. P. 

Kansas City Scenic Co. 

Lee Lash Studios 

Novelty Scenic Studios 

Tiffin Scenic Studios 

Twin City Scenic Company 

Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 
STAIR TREADS 

Alberene Stone Company 

American Abrasive Metals Co. 

Safety Stair Tread Co., The 

Stedman Products Co. 
STATIONERS 

Blair Company, J. C. 
STATUES 

Chicago Statuary Company 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 

Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Durand Steel Locker Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
STOOLS, STEEL 

Angle Steel Stool Company 
TABLES 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Gunn Furniture Company 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 

Mutschler Brothers Company 

Rand Kardex Bureau 

Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
TABLETS 

American Tablet & Stationery Co. 

Blair Company, J. C. 
TALKING MACHINES 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 

Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 

Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Graybar Electric Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Johnson Service Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Company, The 
TOILET PARTITIONS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Mills Company, The 

Sanymetal Products Company 

Structural Slate Company 

Vitrolite Company 

Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Bay West Paper Company 

Brown Company 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Co., The 
TYPEWRITERS 

Remington Typewriter Co. 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 

Remington Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 

Graybar Electric Company 
VACUUM PUMPS 

Nash Engineering Company 

Young Pump Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
VARNISHES 

Sterling Products Co. 

Valentine & Company 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 

American Blower Company 


American Foundry & Furnace Ce. 


Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 





Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 

Young Pump Company 
VENTILATORS 

American Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Globe Ventilator Company 

Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
VENTILATORS-WATER CLOSETS 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

WAINSCOTING 

Stedman Products Co. 


WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Cordley & Hayes 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 


WATER COOLERS 
Cordley & Hayes 


(Continued from Page 179) 


* in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. tr 


WATER PURIFIERS 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
R. U. V. Company, The 
WATER SYSTEMS 
Myers & Bros. Co., F. E. 


WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
Monarch Metal Products Co 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 


Detroit Steel Products Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Ce., E. I. 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADES 

Aeroshade Company 

Athey Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 1. 

Maxwell & Co., S. A. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 

Allen Shade Holder Co., The 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Ine. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Ce.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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KEPT AFTER SCHOOL 
While boys outside are heard at play, 
All thoughts of lessons far away, 
I sit and think how best to state 
The reason that I’m home so late. 


I look across the silent room 

For things that might beguile my gloom; 
But books and empty desks I see, 

And what are these to comfort me? 


My restless eyes roam round and round; 
They scan the ceiling and the ground, 
They read the blackboard o’er and o’er, 
And wistfully regard the door. 


I count the pictures on the wall 
And listen for my playmate’s call. 
I count the inkwells row by row, 
And wonder when he’ll let me go. 


Before my mind sad visions float 

Of cells beneath the castle moat. 

Where boys in stories I have read, 

Were kept locked up till they were dead. 


All else is still, except the clock, 
Whose lively tickings only mock 
My wonder why the time is slow, 
When pendulums so quickly go. 


My teacher sits upon his chair; 

As I sit here, so he sits there; 

And I feel glad to think it true 

That teacher keeps himself in, too. 

—S. M. Rich in Teachers World (London). 


She Was Truthful 

The teacher, wishing to arouse the interest of 
her Sunday school class, asked them to write the 
names of their favorite hymns. 

All the pupils bent their heads over pencil and 
paper for a few minutes, and then handed in 
their slips—all except one. 

“Come, Mary,” said the teacher, “bring your 
paper to me.” 

ary, with downcast eyes and flaming cheeks, 
handed the teacher a slip of paper bearing the 
words: “Willie Smith.”—London Tid Bits. 


Doesn’t Play Fair 
“Dad, I ain’t going to school any more.” 
“Eh, why?” 
“It’s no good—I can’t learn to spell. The 
teacher keeps changing the words.” 


Wanted Something Live 

Recently a little boy, when asked what lan- 
guage he would like to study, replied, “Anyone 
but Latin.” 

Somewhat surprised, the teacher asked, “And 
why not Latin?” 

Whereupon the boy answered, “I’m going to 
be a soldier, not an undertaker.” 


Inside Information 


A school teacher wrote the following criticism 
on the edge of a scholar’s report card: 

“A good worker, but talks too much.” 

When the card was returned to the teacher, it 
bore, in addition to the father’s signature, this 
report: 

“You should hear her mother.” 

Does It? 


Professor Smith is a confirmed bachelor and 
according to some of his friends a cynic in cer- 
tain directions. The story is told of him that 
he was once spending a day with a married sis- 
ter when his niece, aged ten, looked up from her 
book and asked: 

“Uncle John, does m-i-r-a-g-e spell mar- 
riage?” 

“Frequently, Susie,” said the doctor seriously. 

Concise 


A learned professor was the speaker of the 
day at the weekly luncheon club. He became in- 
creasingly nervous as the flying minutes were 
taken up by club business. Finally, after a long 
introductory speech by the chairman, he was 


given ten minutes for his lecture. Rising, he 
carefully unfolded his voluminous notes and his 
hearers prepared to be bored. 

“Gentlemen, I have been asked to address you 


upon the antiquity of the microbe. As the time 
is short I will condense my remarks as much as 
possible.” Folding up his notes he concluded, 
“Adam had ’em,” and sat down amid thunderous 
cheers. 
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Mills Company Acquires New Plant. The 
Mills Company of Cleveland, O., has acquired a 
new and extensive plant, marking a distinct 
forward step in the productive and shipping fa- 
cilities of the firm. 

The new plant is located on Wayside Road, 
between Euclid and St. Clair Avenues, and con- 
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with the furnishings of any room. It may be 
had in any one of three combinations: ood 
seat and back; upholstered seat and wood back; 
and upholstered seat and back. 

Information concerning the Beacon folding 
chairs may be obtained by writing to the 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company at 1841 Car- 
roll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Trade Publications. 


Issue Catalog of Microscopes and Accessories, 
E. Leitz & Co., New York City, has issued its 
new Catalog M, describing its microscopes, 
microtomes, and accessories for educational in- 
stitutions. The instruments listed include micro- 
scope lamps, pocket microscopes, magnifiers, 
microtomes, photographic cameras, lantern slide 
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NEW PLANT OF THE MILLS COMPANY AT CLEVELAND, WHERE ITS LINE 
OF METAL PARTITIONS IS MANUFACTURED. 


sists of ten and one-half acres of ground. It is 
conveniently located on the main Nickel Plate 
railroad and is provided with private switching 
facilities. The buildings cover more than 50,000 
square feet of floor space. The new plant will 
mean an aggressive sales and production pro- 
gram, making Cleveland a center for metal par- 
titions. 

The Mills Company specializes in the manu- 
facture of metal industrial partitions, steel-glaze 
sashing, and similar products, and the new plant 
is the result of the rapid growth of the firm and 
the increased sales of its products. The Mills 
products are found from coast to coast, includ- 
ing Canada and foreign countries, and are sold 
through ninety representatives. 


Trade Products 
A Comfortable Folding Chair. The Beacon 
chair is the name of a comfortable folding chair 
just placed on the market by the Beacon Steel 
Furniture Company of Chicago, III. 





NEW BEACON FOLDING CHAIR, MADE BY 
THE BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Beacon chair has been evolved after long 
and patient study, by Mr. Sidney S. Adler and 
Mr. A. E. Rosenthal, both of whom were 
formerly with the Clarin Mfg. Co. The Beacon 
chair is of all metal construction, with the ex- 
ception of the seat and back, and has an added 
improvement in the form of a special tilted back 
rest for the comfort of the occupant. 

The chair is rigid and safe in use, is light in 
weight, is easily folded flat for storage, and is 
economical in first cost and upkeep. An addi- 
tional advantage is the use of rubber leg-tips, 
which prevent the marring of floors and render 
it noiseless in use. It is made in a pleasing 
design, and in a variety of colors to harmonize 


projectors, film projectors, microscopes for 
binocular, monocular, and polarizing vision, and 
field glasses. They represent the complete 
stock of apparatus, glassware, photo-micro- 
graphic and projection apparatus, colorimeters 
and binocular field glasses for use in educational 
institutions and hospitals. 

Information concerning any of these scientific 
instruments may be obtained by writing to the 
Leitz Company at 60 East Tenth St., New York 
City. 

Teaching Aids in Filing. The Kardex Rand 
Sales Corporation, Tonawanda, N. Y., has issued 
an illustrated four-page circular, describing the 
Library Bureau practice method of teaching fil- 
ing, using the Case instruction system. The 
pamphlet outlines the contents of the study 
course, and discusses such important phases as 
filing short cuts, follow-up systems, charging 
systems and transfer plans. A miniature outfit 
containing an exact replica of a typical filing 
system is provided in order that students may 
be trained through the filing of miniature letters. 
The “learning by doing method” has proven the 
advantages of individual practice outfits. The 
course covers 96 study periods but may be re- 
duced to 72 periods, or even to 48. 


The pamphlet describes and illustrates the op- 
eration of the Library Bureau method in the 
Technical High School at Omaha, Neb., where 
the practice idea has gone beyond the limits 
imposed by a filing study course. It now includes 
accounting and modern bookkeeping methods. 
Twelve hundred young men and women have 
completed the course offered in the Omaha 
school and have become valuable members of 
the community because of their increased knowl- 
edge and experience. 


Mary’s Lamb Revised 


Mary had a little Ford, 
It wasn’t white as snow, 
But ev’rywhere that Mary went 
The Ford was sure to go. 
She stopped before the school one day, 
Not holding out her hand; 
A truck was speeding right behind— 
She’s in the Promised Land. 
—N. Y. Sun. 
Evidence 


Teacher: “Don’t you know that punctuation 
means that you must pause?” 

Jimmy: “Of course I do. A man in a car 
punctuated his tire in front of our house last 
week and he paused for over an hour.” 


What He’d Be 
The teacher wanted to illustrate the word 
“haberdasher”. “Tommie, if you owned a shop 


that sold suits, shirts, collars and ties, and such, 
what would you be?” 

“Well dressed,” said Tommie. 

He Knew 

Professor: “Tell me what you know about 
the Age of Elizabeth, Mr. Hicks.” 

Student (dreamily): “She'll be nineteen next 
week.” 
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The Mt. Pleasant Branch of the 
Washington, D. C., Public Library 
—The “Browsing Room” 


The “Enduring Quality’’ 
of Library Bureau Equipment 


EARS give the greatest test of all 

things. In the library the years tell 

not only the strength and endurance of 
furniture and equipment, but also its good 
taste, its conformity to lasting standards of 
beauty and harmony. 


In both these respects the furniture and 
equipment of Library Bureau are unexcelled. 
The librarian of a famous college compli- 
ments us upon the way in which new equip- 
ment is made to harmonize with that which 
was installed by Library Bureau over 30 
years ago. 


Much Library Bureau equipment of the 


past is still in use. A librarian writes us: 
“On our 25th anniversary, we take satisfac- 
tion in the enduring quality of Library Bu- 
reau furniture.” 


Such satisfaction is of two kinds. The 
pieces that were installed so long ago still 
contribute to the atmosphere of the library 
as a cultural center. In addition, such furni- 
ture has conserved the library’s funds. Money 
that might otherwise have been absorbed by 
repairs or replacements has been available for 
more progressive purposes. The high stand- 
ard of value which Library Bureau so zeal- 
ously maintains has again justified itself. 


By keeping constantly abreast of all library progress, Library Bureau holds the high regard of the library 

profession. Its experience with the problems of library equipment and library method is cheerfully shared 

with all who are in library work. Your questions will have prompt attention. Address them to the Library 

Division, Library Bureau, 118 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 451 Broadway, New York City, or 214 West 

Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. Pacific Coast Distributors, McKee & Wentworth, 759 So. Los Angeles St., 

Los Angeles, Calif., 39 Second St., San Francisco, Calif., or 447 Dexter Horton Bldg., Third Ave. and 
Cherry St., Seattle, Washington. 


Library Bureau 


Division: RAND KARDEX BUREAU 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


SAFE-CABINET 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 
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Glendale High School 
Bleachers 
Glendale, California 





Austin & Ashley, 
Architects 


Surplus Strength Where Strength Is Needed 


Weisteel Is Built for Rough School Knocks 


CHOOL children are certainly not noted for # 
their gentleness toward school equipment—_ || 
and their treatment of toilet, shower and dressing 
room partitions is by no means an exception to 


the rule. 





This is one reason for the predominant preference 
of architects for Weisteel. They know Weisteel 
strength and durability, which are combined in a 
pleasing, sanitary design. 


Weisteel is easy to order under the Cooperative 
Plan. Just send us a simple layout of your space 
and plumbing facilities; we will send full recom- 
mendations and quotations with no obligation. 


Weisteel Cooperative Plan 


Send us rough layout of toilet 
rooms, indicating plumbing facili- 
ties and requirements. We make 
up complete plans and specifica- 
tions for your particular require- 
ments and send them to you with 
quotations. 

Compartments are shipped with 
simple diagram and complete 
erection instructions indexed to 
numbered compartment sections. 
No fitting, cutting or drilling is 
necessary when erecting Weisteel, 
and it is virtually impossible to 
make mistakes. Specialized labor 
unnecessary. 

In replacing old installations, this 
Plan saves you much time, cost 
and worry. It assures you that the 
completed installation will be fully 
satisfactory. For new building in- 
stallations the Cooperative Plan is 
equally valuable in working twith 
the architect. 


WEISTEEL DOMINANT FEATURES: 


1. 16 gauge, Keystone copper-bearing, 
rust-resisting, furniture steel. : 

2. Weisteel special-design universal hold dirt. 
hinges, simple, fool-proof, durable. 


3. Weisteel doors are electrically welded harmonize 


into one solid unit. Foot castings are 
brass. Brass latch and pull are nickel 
plated. 


equipment. 


4. All joints are closed and sealed. 
No ledges or crevices to catch or 


5. Pleasing yet practical designs 


with other quality 


6. Weisteel Cooperative Plan saves 
you time and cost. 


Architects specify more Weisteel Compartments than any other make. 
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COMPARTMENTS 


‘ HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. Dressing Room 
Toilet and . : as Partitions 
Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchisor i.ansas) 

Shower ‘ 
Compartments Branch Offices: pe 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES — 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 





September, 1926 








cA “Nation-Wide Service 


The reason why the managements of the leading hotels, hospitals, 
schools, factories, offices and public buildings throughout the nation 
have chosen Onliwon is not alone because of the superior quality of 
the paper and the important saving in costs which it effects. 


WAIN TH} 
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MN Onliwon distribution extends into every nook and corner of the 


ih} WAT {in "as = — 40 r ‘ i 
| | MAA es = country, assuring careful attention and prompt shipments to every 
HNN) ieee Las c Onliwon buyer. 


This exceptional service has played an important part in placing 
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AU UU CL Onliwon in its present dominating position. 
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Free samples and descriptive literature on request. 


aa A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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TOILET PAPER & PAPER TOWEL SERVIC 
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Prominent Architects Who Have Used Austral Windows | 
Schools of Wm. B. Ittner. 
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Ventilation 


Without 
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Junior-Senior High School, Wasecz, Minn. 


Physical Education Bldg., Port Arthur, Tex. 


Where it is possible to ventilate the classroom entirely through AUSTRAL WINDOWS—and 
architects and school officials are not bound by the laws of certain states that require mechanical sys- 
tems of ventilation—a 20% to 25% saving is brought about in the cost of every school and ideal 
results are obtained. 

SEND FOR THE AUSTRAL BOOK ON SCHOOL VENTILATION 
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